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MRE HUSKISSON’S SPEECH ON THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 


No. 


In resuming our examination of Mr 
Huskisson’s pamphlet, we will, in the 
first place, look at what he says touch- 
ing, to use his own words—“ The 
trade with all parts of the world, strict- 
ly foreign, out of Europe.” 

He states—‘ In the year 1814, the 
amount of British tonnage employed 
in this trade, was 465,809 tons. In 
the year 1826, its amount was 503,024 
tons ; exceeding the tonnage of any 
one year since 1814, except 1818: 
whilst, with the single exception of 
the United States of America, there 
has been no increase at all in the 
amount of tonnage of foreign vessels, 
trading between this country and ports 
out of Europe. And even allowing 
for the increase of American shipping, 
there are seven years out of the thir- 
teen, from 1814 to 1826, in which the 
amount of Foreign shipping entering 
the ports of this country, from places 
out of Europe, was greater than in the 
year 1826.” 

This extract forms a choice speci- 
men of trickery and evasion. 

This trade, “strictly Foreign,” com- 

hends the trade with our own co- 
nies and Peary ner ns in the West 
Indies, the East Indies, Africa, every 
where, excepting the North American 
colonies. t Foreign tonnage has 
not multiplied in the carrying between 
Vor. XXII. 


If. 


this country and its own colonies, 


forms but a poor theme of congratulae 
tion. This trade comprehends like- 


wise the trade with China, St Domin- 
go, and the new South American 
states. If we except the United States, 
these “ parts of the world strictly 
foreign, out of Europe,” have no ship 
worth noticing, and of course our trae 
with them is carried on almost wholly 
in British bottoms. From the de« 
plorable condition of the new Ameri- 
can states, they have not yet been able 
to avail themselves to any extent of 
the concession practically madeto them 
by the Reciprocity Treaties, of 
with us through the ships of other na, 
tions. ee 
Mr Huskisson quotes the British, 
but not the Foreign tonnage ; and his 
object evidently is, to produce the im- 
pression, that, in this trade, British 
tonnage has increased, while Foreign, 
upon the whole, has declined. The 
truth is, this trade employed, 
Tons British. Tons , 
In 1814 465,809 . 27,793 
In 1826 503,024 . 158,802. 


We were, however, at war with the 
United States in 1814, therefore. it is 
not a fair year to select for compari- 
son. In 1815 peace was restored, and 
the ships of the United States were 
placed on a level with our own. We 
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will therefore take 1816. Ona ques- 
tion like this, the trade with our own 
possessions ought to be looked at as a 
of the coasting trade—it is a trade 
ween one part of the empire and 
another ;—deducting, in consequence, 
the ‘tonnage merely from the West 
Indies, the account will stand thus: 


Tons British. Tons Foreign. 
In 1816 255,311 122,025 
In 1826 259,576.» 153,902 


In this statement, we do not deduct 
the tonnage employed in the trade 
A ined possessions in Afri¢a and the 
* East Tndies,-although, were we to do 
this, it would favour greatly our own 
deductions; it would take 104,501 
tons from the British tonnage of last 
year. If we strike out of the account 
_) all the British tonnage employed in 
the fisheries, and the trade with our 
own possessions, and look only at the 
trade with independent countries out 
of Europe; we find that this trade 
employs about 100,000 tons British, 
above 150,000 tons Foreign. 

Mr Huskisson selects 1814 to stand 
in comparison with 1826, because it is 
the lowest year in the series.. Why is 
it so? Because in that year our ships 
re excluded from the trade with the 
United States by war. Comment is 
not necessary. In looking at this trade 
as a whole, including that with our 
own possessions, we will begin with 
1816, when peace was established, ahd 
the Reciprocity treaty with America 
had begun to operate. It employed 


1 Tons British. Tons Foreign. 
“M1816 491,460 . 122,025 
‘Tn 1826 ° 503,024 . 153,802 


‘Tn the ten years British tonnage has 
increased 11,564 tons, while Foreign 
has increased 31,777 tons. Mr Hus- 
Kitson’s assertion, that the British 
totmage ‘of last year exceeded that of 
any year in the series, save 1818, is 

rect: it was below the tonnage 
of 1819 likewise. The British ton- 
hage was, in 1818—527,531 tons; in 
1819°=507,949 ; in 1821—493,935 ; 
im _1823—502,278; and in 1824— 
500,219. The fluctuations in it, con- 
sidering ‘its magnitude, are perfectly 
unimportant ; it may be fairly said to 
have rewained stationary ; the little 


it has gained in one year, it has lost in 
the ‘next. The trifling increase of 
last year, was caused by the glut of 
= and ruinous freights, and* the 
tional ships could not in realit 
procure employmerit. While this is 
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the case with British tonnage, Foreign 
—although it was greater in somg pre< 
vious years, than in the last one—has 
increased one-fourth ; in 1825, it had 
nearly doubled. Its falling off in the 
last year, was occasioned mainly by our 
diminished imports of cotton ; and it 
is pretty certain to be larger in the 
present year, than it ever was in the 
series. 

In:this whole trade, the increase of 
tonnage has been monopolized by the 
foreigner ; British shipping has re- 
mained stationary, while Foreign has: 
increased considerably. When we sub- 
tract the trade with our own posses- 
sions, and look merely at that with 
independent F oreign countries, we find 
that Foreign shipping has engrossed 
much the largest part of it. ' 

We will now look at the more im- 
portant branches of this trade sepa- 
rately, to ascertain what may be ex- 
pected from the future. 

With regard to the West India 
trade, Mr Hrskisson asserts, that more 
tonnage was employed in it in 1826, 
than any other year since 1815. He 
asserts this in that spirit of petty trick- 
ety and deception which pervades his 
whole pamphlet. He knows that the 
inward totinage forms a far more cor- 
rect criterion, than the oufivard ; and 
in general, he reasons from it only. 
In this case; however, he speaks from 
the outward tonnage. Why? Because 
the inward tonnage refutes his asser- 
tion. While he thus argues fromthe 
outward tonnage in the West India 
trade ; in the very next paragraph, he 
argues from the inward tonnage in thé 
Canada trade ; because in the latter 
trade, the inward, and in the former} 
the outward tonnage, is the best suit 
ed for his purpose. ; 

Looking, then, at the inward ton< 
hage in the West India trade, it was 
greater in 1818, 1819, 1821, and 1824, 
than in 1826. This will show the 
worth of Mr Huskisson’s assertion. 
The last year, compared with the pré< 
ceding one, exhibits an increase of 
about 11,000 tons ; but, compared 
with 1824, it exhibits a decrease’ of 
1500 tons. The increase of the last, 
yor ber — vi by the wants of 
the trade, but the gout eae a 
Many of the fart return with 
half, or ‘quarter cargoes, ‘and made 
ruinous voyages. This trade only em 
ployed 879 tons more in 1826,' than in 
1817. For’ tlie last ten years, it*has 
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been stationary—the fluctuations have 
not been great—and the increase of 
oné year has been balanced by the de- 
crease of another. 

Mr Huakisson says, that the new Co- 
lonial system has done no injury either 
to the trade with the colonies, or to 
shipping. It is notorious that this 
system admitted very large quantities 
of Foreign salted provisions, manu- 
factures, nails, cordage, &c. into the 
Colonies, which would otherwise have 
been excluded ; and this is quite suf- 
ficient to prove that it has done great 
injury to the trade of this country. It 
is notorious that these Foreign goods 
were taken to the Colonies in great part 
by Foreign ships, and this suffices to 
prove that it must have greatly in- 
‘Jured our shipping. Granting that as 
many ships have been wanted to fetch 
‘the Colonial produce, as formerly, still 
the admission of the Foreign goods has 
reduced the outward freights to the 
loss of the Shipowners. 

This new Colonial system only re- 
ceived being in 1825 ; and it was not 
‘possible for it to have any waterial 
operation upon tonnage in the follow- 
‘ing year. The estates in the West 
Indies are to a very great extent mort- 
: d to, or the property of, British 
‘residents. Their market lies chiefly 
in this country ; and from these causes 
they are compelled to send us their 
produce. It must be a gradual work 
to Foreign nations, to form connexions 
in, and build proper ships to trade 
with, our West Indian Colonies. But 
we hold it to be quite certain, that not 
many years will pass away, before the 
surplus produce of these Colonies, be- 
yond what is consumed by the mother 
country, will be sent direct from them 
to the continent in Foreign vessels, in- 
stead of being brought to this country 
in British vessels, previously to its be- 
ing sent to the Continent. If this take 
place, it will produce a considerable 
‘diminution of British tonnage in the 
“West India trade. 

The trade in sugar is to be made 
free. In the pamphlet before us, he 
‘states— The monopoly granted to the 
West India planter is of little or no 
adyantage to him.” His ground for 
this conclusion is as follows. The Co- 
lonies produce more sugar than the 
mother country can consume ; the surs 
plus has to be sold abroad ; it must of 
course be sold for the price obtained 
for foreign sugar ; and its price must 


‘duced. What has follow 
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govern the pried of the sugar consumed 


‘at hothe. “Whit fe the thetty” di 


which Mr Huskisson assumes that the 
monopoly enjoyed by the’ colonist 

worthless ; and it is ‘worthy of its, pa~ 
rent. If the monopoly were abolished, 
a very large quantity of Foreign sugar 
would be consumed in this country, 
and this would prevent the consump~ 


‘tion of a like quantity of British su- 


gar. The Foreign gage can produce 
at a cheaper rate than the British one, 
therefore a great stimulus would be 


given to the production of Foreign st 


gar. The portion of the latter coti- 
sumed here would not be subtracted 


‘from the quantity at present consumed 


abroad, but it would be the fruit'of 
additional production ; the British sue. 
gar thrown aut of consumption here 
would find no void elsewhere. If the 
British planter be now comp¢fled to 
take the price of his Foreign competi- 
tor, he has an immense market in this 
country, which the latter cannot en< 
ter ; but if the monopoly be destroyed, 
he must not only the same price, 
but share this market with this com- 

titor. His sale must be tly ree 
from the 
admission of Mauritius sugar? A 
great increase in its production. The 
admission of Foreign r will have 
the same effect; it will involve the 


+ 


‘British Colonies in bitter distress from 


glut, and then seriously diminish their 
production of sugar. 

This would of necessity -operate 
grievously against British shipping, 
as the Foreign sugar would be brought 
to a great extent in Foreign vessels. 
The permission for Foreign ships to 
trade directly with the Colonies, and | 
a free trade in euges, Tangs en drive 
a very large portion of British tonnage. 
out of the West India trade. 

We now proceed to the trade with 
the United States, with which a Reri- 
procity treaty has been in operation 
since 1815. This trade employed 


Tons British, Tons Foreign, 
In1816 45,140 91,914, 
1817 35,417 144,002 
1818 35,507 148,943 | 
1819 28,279 104,507 
1820 25,335 145,121 . 
1821 25,504 129,295 © 
1822 34,982 144,045 , 
1823 61,074 153,453 
1824 , 43,892 132,615 . 
1825 37,852 181,083 -» 
1826 45,853 140,688 
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. This is, in truth, to an Englishman, 
+ humiliating statement. In 1816, 
“our ships enjoyed about one-third of 
this trade; then they. rapidly lost 
until in 1820 they possessed 
only about one-seventh of it. They 
rallied a little for a year or two, and 
then they fell back again. The Bri- 
tish tonnage was higher in 1816 than 
it has ever been since, with the excep- 
tion of two years. In 1825, it had 
sustained a reduction since 1816 of 
-more than one-sixth, while American 
tonnage had been nearly doubled. In 
the first year of the series, it enjoyed 
one-third of the trade ; in the last, it 
only enjoyed one-fourth. The in- 
crease of British tonnage in the ten 
is is.enly 713 tons; while that of 
ican is 48,774—nearly seventy 
times greater. In truth, the increase 
,in. the trade has been nearly all mono- 
polized by the Americans. The in- 
erease of British tonnage in the last 
:year arose from the glut and losin 
eights, and it cannot be maintained. 
American tonnage fell off from the 
same eauses, and our diminished in- 
_portof cotton, and it will speedily rise 
again,. It is very evident that in or- 
_dinary years our shipping cannot stand 
.ite,ground in this trade. 
With regard to the trade with the 
, mew. American States, it gives no pro- 
mise of increase. In. these States, 
our. manufacturers. cannot. keep their 
ground against foreign competitors. 
,From, their geographical situation, 
their rising skill in manufactures, and 
other causes, the United States will 
here be our successful rivals in trade, 
‘and. of course in shipping. A few 
eats ago it was prognosticated by the 
Liberals and their press, that the new 
lics would overwhelm us with 
de and riches. Like every other 
tication of these people, this 
ha now received woful , a mae 
recognition of inde ence, 
which ludicrous egotism . a cer- 
tain quarter has named, the calling 
‘of a. new world’into existence, was, in 
so far as it had actual effect, as fatal a 
blow to British interests, as was ever 
struck by a British ministry. It scat- 
tered the seeds of another war ; it in- 
j our trade with Spain, and gave 
er to France ; and it was the most 
potent measure which could have been 
devised for increasing the militant 
means of that power which hopes to 


-by. the Foreign timber. 
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become ie gla onthe ocean, and the 
possessor of our Colonies. ‘ 
We will now pass to the trade with 
our North American Colonies, which 
Mr Huskisson considers separately. 
He states that this trade employed in 
1814, 88,247 tons, and in. 1826, 
472,588 tons—that the tonnage in it 
has been quadrupled in the last twelve 
years. ' 
This increase of tonnage has arisen 
chiefly from. the increased. import of 
timber from the Colonies, and upon 
the continuance of this import neces- 
sarily depends the existence of. the 
shipping it employs. We were forced 
into it by the war, and it has been 
continued, to the grievous vexation of 
the Economists. Mr Huskisson main- 
tains, that if our ships be wholly dri- 
ven from the timber trade with the 
Baltic, the Colonial timber trade will 
do more than afford them employ- 
ment. This, of course, assumes that 
the latter trade will increase very great- 
ly. Now, in 1821, an additional duty 
was imposed on Canala timber,, for 
the express purpose in reality. of -pro- 
moting the importation of Baltic time 
ber ; and we need not prove that the 
im ms r! the ee a be snag A 
» by that which will encourage the 
ate of the other. Since the change, 
the import of Baltic. timber.has in- 
creased prodigiously—has increased in 
a far greater ratio than that of Canada 
timber. The proportionate increase 
of the latter was much greater between 
1814 and 1821, than it has been since. 
In the last two years, Canada timber 
has been scarcely saleable in our mar- 
ket, at a price sufficient. to cover the 
first cost, putting out of sight freight 
and other expenses ; of course, those 
who have been engaged in its import 
have sustained heavy losses. A con 
siderable part of the import of 1826, 
sprung from the glut in shipping 3 the 
owners, from inability to find employ- 
ment for their ships, sent them to the 
colonies for timber on their own ac« 
count. . If an article cannot be im< 
rted without loss, its import must 


Anevitably decline ; and a very consi 


derable decline must take place in the 
import of Canadian timber. 

While our ships, therefore, will be 
expelled from the Baltic trade by the 
Foreign ships, they will be toa certain 
extent expelled from the Colonial trade 
Instead _ of 
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findi loyment in the one trade, 
if chey ag a from the other, they 
will in the same moment lose employ- 
ment in both. 

Mr Huskisson, however, is very 
eonfident. that they will stand their 
ground in the Baltic trade. With im- 
mense solemnity, he produces certain 
statements of the loads of timber which 
have been imported from the Baltic in 
British and Foreign vessels, to prove 
that British ships had a greater pro- 
portionate share of the trade in 1826, 
than they had in previous years, and 
that they had obtained the greatest 
share, while in previous years they 

the least. 

As the question relates solely to the 
tonnage of ships, our readers will na- 
turally ask why he does not answer it 
by producing the tonnage of ships, 
instead of loads of timber? They must 
be told that the change in the timber 
duties which came into operation two 
or three years ago, gives—for the en- 
couragement of Foreign industry, and 
the discouragement of British, we 
presume—a premium of from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent on the import 
of sawn timber, compared with the 
import of logs. In other words, the 
same timber pays from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent less of duty when 
it is imported sawn into deals, than it 
would pay if imported in logs. The 
natural consequence is, that now the 
largest part ot our imports from the 
Baltic generally, and about all from 
Norway, consist of sawn deals. Mr 
Huskisson’s loads exclude all the sawn 
‘timber ; and, of course, they exclude 
more thap half the timber imported 
from the Baltic in 1826, and yet he 
gives them, with the utmost gravity 
and. confidence, as the whole. He gives 
as the whole import—87,576 loads in 
British ships, and 68,501 loads in Fo- 
reign ones. When the deals import- 
ed in the same year are calculated in 
loads, they give about 55,000 loads in 
British, and 126,000 in Foreign ves- 
sels, These loads were imported, in 
‘addition to the loads given by Mr 
Huskisson, as the whole imports. 
‘When the two quantities are added 
together, they give about 142,000 
loads in British, and 194,000 in Fo- 
reign vessels. 

The reason why he gives loads of 
timber, instead of tons of shipping, 
will now be manifest. If we indulge 


in no strong ebservation, we certainly 
may be pardoned for saying, that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman has small 

for being so angry, becatise he has 
been charged with trickery and de- 
ception. How far our ships will be 
able to retain their share of the Baltie 
trade, must be judged of by what we 
said in our last Number. 

Mr Huskisson admits, that in the 
Deep Sea Fishery there “ appears a 
trifling diminution” of tonnages: This 
‘‘ trifling diminution” consists of about 
one-third of what the tonnage was for 
some years previously to: 1822. It 
may, he says, be “‘ easily and ratisfae» 
torily” accounted for, on the ground 
that we do not now, as we did in war, 
supply Foreign nations with oil, and 
that the use of gas has diminished the 
demand for it. The factis, the falling off 
has taken place since 1821, and chiefly 
in the three last years. Since then, we 
have lost no large portion of Foreign 
customers, and gas has made no very 
important strides. Oil ought to have 
gained more from the increase of trade 
and population, than it has lost from 
these causes. The diminution has 
sprung mainly from the cessation of 
the bounty, and those free-trade mea- 
sures which have rendered rape oi# so 
cheap. The Deep Sea Fishery ems 
ployed in the five years beginning with 
1817, and ending with 1821, about 
60,000 tons yearly; it employed in 
1824—44,316 ; in 1825—43,721 ; and 
in 1826—40,532 tons. It employed 
5,043 tons less in 1826 than in 1814. 

In speaking of the coasting trade, 
Mr Huskisson again vents his wrath 
agaiust those who charged him with 
** jumbling up,” in his last year’s 
speech, the Coasting, the Colonial, and 
the Foreign trades, to make the coun 
try believe, that, in the Foreign trade, 
British tonnage had increased more 
than Foreign. Now, what isthe fact? 
In — Irish — was made a 

rt of the Coasting trade ; in respect 
Bf trade, Ireland was made an integral 
part of the United Kingdom. Mr 
Huskisson’s 2,700,000 tons of Foreign 
trade in 1825, comprehended nedrly 
760,000 tons of Irish trade ; and more 
than 80,000 tons of the trade with the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey. 
Almost one-third of what he called 
Foreign trade, was in reality Coasting 
trade. 

The inward tonnage of the Coasting 
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trade; including the trade with Tre- 
land, was in 1826—8,368,812 tons. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman ex- 
ultingly calls for a comparison between 
it, and the Foreign tonnage employed 
wm the trade with the continent, to 
show the insignificance of the latter. 
He rates this Foreign tonnage at about 
500,000 tons. 

The country will naturally believe 
that the Coasting trade employs ships 
and seamen in the same proportion 
with the Foreign trade—that the 
8,000,000 tons employ just sixteen 
times more ships and seamen, than 
the 500,000 tons. Mr Huskisson’s 
words are caleulated to produce this 
belief; he offers no explanation what- 
ever : he gives the tonnage entries, and 
he calls for the comparison to be made 
‘solely from’ them, although its real 
object is, to ascertain the proportion 
which the ships and seamen employed 
in the one trade, bear to those employ- 
ed im the other. On this point, as on 
every other, what he says is caleulated 
to-have no other effect than to blind 
and delude the country. 

The tonnage — oe the re- 
‘peated voyages of every vessel. If a 
coaster of one tends Maen and car- 
rying five hands, inake fourteen voy- 
ages yearly between London and Yar- 
mouth, she is entered fourteen times 
at each port. To the tonnage at each 
port, she adds 1400 tons. She adds 
2800 tons to the general inward ton- 
nage of the country, and still she only 
gives employment to five seamen. 

If a vessel of three hundred tons, 
and carrying fifteen qs make three 
foreign voyages yearly, her tonnage is 
only entered inwards three times. ‘She 
only adds 900 tons to the general in- 
ward tonnage, and still she gives em. 

to fifteen seamen. 

“Af 5000 vessels, averaging one hun- 
dred tons, and five hands each, make 
eight voyages each annually in the 
Coasting trade, they will give 8,000,000 
tons of inward tonnage in the general 
return. They will employ 25,000 sea- 
men. 

If10,000 vessels, averaging four 
hundred tons, and twenty hands each, 
were to make -annually two voyages 
= in the Foreign trade, oo would 
only give 8,000,000 tons to the general 
iuthaed tonnage, and yet they would 
— 200,000 seamen. « 

e difference does not lie wholly 


im the number of seamen. “Value 


iTAvig. 
the vessels alf round at six pounds 
per ‘ton, and the 5000 coasters will 
only employ L.3,000,000, while the 
10,000. other vessels would employ 
1..24,000,000, of capital: . 

We have been assured by those who 
are conversant with.the subject, that 
the whole Coasting trade does ‘not 
employ more than 500,000 tons of 
shipping, looking at the actual num- 
ber of ships, and excluding their re. 
peated voyages. It conséquently only 
employs about one-fifth of the ships 
possessed by this country. In 1826, 
the inward tonnage from the West 
India and American Colonies amount- 
ed to 716,036 tons. If we assume 
that, in the trade with these Colonies, 
the ships make on the average one 
voyage and a half yearly, it employs 
about as many sliips (looking at’ bur- 
den) and seamen, as the whole Coast- 
ing trade. If the Foreign ships eni- 
ployed in the trade with the Conti- 
nent, make on the average fout*voy- 
ages annually, they are equal to’ one- 
fourth of ‘the ships employed in the 
Coasting trade. 

It must be observed, that the Coast- 
ing vessels comprehend a considerable 
number of vessels under, or not greate 
ly exceeding, fifty tons—of ‘passage 
and steam-vessels—of such as Mr 
Huskisson speaks of in the most ¢on- 
temptuous manner when they belong 
to Foreign nations. 

The real question is—what number 
of ships and seamen does each trade 
employ? and the Custom-House re- 
turns are only valuable, in so far as 
they furnish the reply. The worth of 
the comparison called for by Mr Hus- 
kisson, and his motives for calling for 
it, need no farther illustration. 

As a nursery for brave and hardy 
seamen, he speaks highly of the Coast- 
ing trade, and most contemptuously 
of the trade with the Contihental na- 
tions. He ought to know that one 
trade may be very valuable for form. 
ing brave and hardy seamen ; and that 
another may be equally valuable, be- 
cause, although it may rear seamen of 
an inferior character, it will in pro- 
portion rear a much greater number 
of thém. This country must look at 
numbers, as well as quality. Durin 
the war we were very glad to obtain 
Foreign sailors, who had been ‘reared’ 
in the very trade of which he speaks 
with so much derision. Why put the 
two trades in comparison, as nurseries 
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of seamen? Does it follow that we 
caunot retain the one, without losing 
the other? If our retention of the 
trade with Europe will increase, and 
not diminish,,the Coasting. trade, we 
certainly ought not to cast it away, be- 
cause its seamen, in Mr Huskisson’s 
judgment, are not equal to those of 

Coasting vessels. If the choice be, the 
inferior seamen or none—the inferior 
seamen for us, or our enemies—there 
can be no difficulty in making it. 

_ But Mr Huskisson insinuates, that 
this trade of 500,000 tans, ‘‘ compara- 
tively insignificant in amount, and of 
no importance in any other respect,” 
enjoyed by Foreign ships, is, according 
to his opponents, “‘ to undermine and 
destroy the maritime greatness of this 
country,” by increasing the naval 
power. of the countries which possess 
it... He knows well that this is grossly 
untrue. His opponents say, that, our 
naval. power will be ruined, not by the 
carrying trade possessed by the Con- 
tinental nations alone, but by that 

by them and the United 
States jointly ; not by the trade which 
all these countries at present possess, 
but by that which they will ultimately 
obtain ; not by our loss of trade wit 
Furope alone, but by our loss of trade 
with our own Colonies and the Ame- 
rian States likewise, They do not 
=y that our naval supremacy will be 
taken from us by the European na- 
tions; they argue that our shipping 
will be so far diminished, and Foreign 
will be so far increased, that we shall 
not be able to cope at sea with the 

United ‘Bates, and certain of these 
nations jointly, or with the United 
States singly. Of this, more before 
we conclude. © = 

That a British Minister could, in 
the British House of Commons, assert 
a Foreign trade of 500,000 tons to 
be, “* comparatively insignificant in 
amount, ‘and of no importance in any 
other respect,” is what at any rate we 
may be permitted to wonder at. It 
would be no heinous offence, were we 
to brand it with severe reprobation. 

Looking at the case as a whole, it 
appears that:— | 

“1. Ten years have passed away since 
1816. In this term our population has 
greatly increased, and our imports, 
particularly of bulky articles, such as 
timber, wool, seeds, cotton, &c. &c. 
have preatly increased ; the tonnage, 
British and Foreign, asa whole, em- 
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ployed in our trade, has greatly-in- 
creased. Yet, if we except the feds 
with our North American i 


ons, 
and look at the trade with all. other 
Foreign parts, together with the trade 
with Ire and the British Isles—if 


we do this, beginning with 1817, and 
striking out the years 1818, 1819, and 
1825, which, from their not being.or- , 
dinary ones, ought not to be regarded 
in. an inquiry of this description— 
we find that British tonnage re- 
mained stationary. The variations, 
considering the number of tons, have 
been of no moment; the increase-of 
one year has been balanced by the de-~ 
crease of another. The increase of the 
cunrying tense has been monopolized 

y Foreign ships ; Foreign tonnage has. : 
been poe not only fifty, but 
nearly seventy-five, per cent. 

2. This. increase of Foreign ships. 
consists wholly of those of the United 
States, Prussia, and other countries 
with which we have coneluded: Reci« 
procity treaties ; it has taken place. 
since these treaties came into opera< 
tion: actual experiment.-has ed 
that it has taken place, because. Bri-« 
tish ships. cannot compete with. the 
Foreign ones. _ 04 

3. Although British tonnage, with 
the exception we have stated, has re- 
mained stationary amidst this, great 
increase of employment for shipping ; 
and although we possess ‘at present 
fewer ships, in regard to‘tonnage, than 
we possessed in 1817, our shipping. is 
in the a distress. Although Fo- 
reign shipping has increased so great< 
ly, no one, not even Mr Huskisson, 
even that it is distressed in the 


t. 

4. The distress of British shipping 
is so severe, that, if it continue, it 
must soon produce an ing 
crease in the number of our ships and. 
seamen. While this is the case, itis 
morally certain that, in the natural 
course of things, it will not only con-« 
tinue, but be augmented. Looking 
at the leading divisions of the carry- 
ing-trade in detail, our ships have no-« 
thing to expect but loss of employ- 
ment in apy of them. In the trade’ 
with Foreign countries out.of Europe,, 
whatever they may gain with some,’ 
will be more than counterpoised by 
what they will lose with others ; they 
can fairly expect nothing but decrease 
of employment upon the whole. In 
the trade with Foreign countries in 

15 
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Europe, their only prospect, upon the 
whole, ‘is a very heavy loss. In the’ 


trade to the West Indies, they are 
sure to suffer greatly from Foreign 
ships and a free trade in sugar. In 
the trade to the North American Co- 
lonies, they will suffer greatly from 
the inereased import 
and the admission of Foreign corn. If 
Ministers carry their new Corn Law, 
the Fereign corn in ordinary years will 
be brought principally in Foreign ships 
—Eondon and some other large places 
will be.to a considerable extent sup- 
plied with it, and in consequence it 
will injure the Coasting trade. 

5. Ifa t reduction take place in 
the number of British ships, it is not 
probable that this will produce any 
material permanent rise of freights. 
The glut been occasioned by the 
multiplication, not of British ships, 
but of Foreign ones ; and while the 
glut-freights are ruinous to the form- 
er, they leave a profit to the latter. 

ships have rapidly multiplied 
when freights have been low to Bri- 
tish ones; and should freights rise to 
remunerate the latter, it would give 
such a stimulus toshipbuilding abroad, 
as would soon produce another ruinous 


of Baltic timber - 
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glut. Foreign ships are multiplying, 
notwithstanding the excess of British 
ones, and the lew freights. Ota 

We must now, according to our pro- 
mise; prove that the empire had a case 
of the most momentous character in 
the hands of the Shipowners. 

Upon our merchant-navy depends 
our possession of the sceptre of the 
ocean; and upon our possession of 
this sceptre depends the preservation 
of the empire from dismemberment.’ 
If we be beaten at sea—if we become 
only the second naval power in the 
world—we must lose, not merely this 
colony or that, not merely this cluster 
of colonies or that, but nearly the 
whole of our immense Foreign posses 
sions. From our Indian empire the’ 
natives can expel us, if our ships can’ 
be kept from their shores ; the fate of 
the West Indies depends on fleets, and- 
not armies; and our American colo« 
nies must become the easy prey of the: 
United States, if we can be prevented 
from sending troops to defend them. 

The Grand Question then is—How 
is the abolition of the Navigation Laws 
operating upon the number of our’ 
ships and seamen ? 


Ships. Tons. Seamen. 

In 1816 we had 25,864, which measured 2,784,940, and employed 178,820 
1817. . 25,346. - «+ 2,684,986, .. + . 171,018 
81S .. 25,507, . . 2,674,468, @ . 173,609 
1819 . . 25,482, . . - 2,666,396, 174,318 
1820 . . 25,374, . 2,648,593, 174,514 
1s2l . . 25,036, 2,560,303, 169,183 
1822 . . 24,642, 2,519,044, . . . . 166,333 
1823. Be,0, « 3 2,506,760, . . - « 165,474 — 
1824. . 26,776, .'. . . . 2,550,587, . 168,637 
J6@5 ... 24,290, .... .°. 2558,68%, .. . > 166,188 * 
1826 . . 24,625, .. 2,635,644, ...- .-. 167,586 


Here is an almost uninterrupted decline ; when an increase has taken place, 
it has not been possible to maintain it. This last year exhibits an increase of 
tonnage over some of the preceding ones, but it is below the first five ; in re- 

tof seamen, it is the lowest year in the series, with the exception of three. 
In it we had a very great excess of ships ; and a very large and immediate de- 
crease is certain. If in it we had only had as many ships as we could profit. 
ably employ, it would have been the lowest year in the series. That the num- 
ber of our ships and seamen will even remain stationary, cannot be hoped for ; 
its r decline seems to be inevitable. 

And now, how stands the question of naval power-with other nations? The 


United States possessed,— 
In 1784 . 240,000 tons of shipping, 
_ 1790. - 450,000 ditto. 
1800 . . 942,413 ditto. 
1810 . . 1,424,783 ditto. 
1826 about 1,700,000 — ditto. - 
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We give'the tonnage for 1826 from 
an ‘ouaate made by Mr Baring in 
Parliament. - - 

In respect, therefore, of tonnage, 
the naval power of the United States 
is already about equal. to two-thirds 
of our own ; in respect of quality, we 
need-say nothing.. The exclusion of 
American ships from our colonies may 
perhaps check their increase for a mo- 
ment, but. putting this out of sight, 
their increase is likely to be large and 
rapid. From the extent of America, 
and the variety of her productions, 
her coasting trade must increase very 
greatly. Her exports consist in a great 
degree of bulky articles, and the de- 
mand for them in Europe is pretty 
sure to keep constantly rising. She is 
likely to make large additions to her 
articles of export.. Her trade with 
the new American States is sure to be 
greatly extended. And when this is 
the case, nine-tenths of her ing- 
trade are, and, as far as probability 
goes, will continue to be, confined to 
her own vessels. Everything conspires 
to make it certain that the naval power 
of America will rise very rapidly. 

It has, we know, been argued, that 
the difficulty of procuring sailors will 
prevent her from being ever formida< 
ble to us on the ocean. There might 
be some weight in this, if she could 
be confined to her own population ; 
but unhappily she cannot. She has 
the population of this country, as well 
as her own, to draw sailors from. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, her ships 
of war are, at this moment, manned 
to a very great extent with English 
sailors. e has only to keep build- 
ing new vessels, and Britain will man 
them ; on the one hand, we are ruin< 
ing our shipping; and, on the other, 
we are supplying that power with sea 
men, which hopes to wrest from us 
the sovereignty of the sea. 


In the next six or seven years, let. 


500,000 tons be added to the tonnage 
of America, and 300,000 be subtract 
ed from that of this country, and she 
will be about our equal in number of 
ships and seamen. Let her then take 
from us, either the West Indies or 
Canada, and she will be decidedly our 
superior ; let her obtain both, and our 
naval supremacy will be lost for ever. 
If our North American possessions 
were not worth Aedingg in.any other 
respect, upon ¢ depends the em- 
pire of the sea. Let the 1 British and 
Vor. XXIL. 


large. The most serious matters of, 
dispute are eternally kept unsettled 
between her and this country ; and, 
she has always pretexts for going to 
war. at us be involved ~ — with. 
any of the leading powers e Con- 
tinent, and we must immediately, ei« 
ther go to war with her likewise, or 
submit to a continuation of those scan« 
dalous robberies which we have suf- 
fered her to perpetrate upon us ever 
since she obtained her.i 

—If the armies and navies of France 
and America were judiciously come, 
bined, and brought into aetion against 
us in the West Indies, and Canada, 
what would be the uences? _ : 

In case of war, we cannot expect to. 
find allies in any of the European. . 
powers, to which we are at nt 
giving fleets, but we are very likely to 
find enemies in them. - 

It must be remembered that our 
maritime strength. lies chiefly in our. 
Foreign and Colonial trade, which, as 
we have shown, is threatened with se« 
rious diminution in every division.— 
The coasting trade only employs about 
one-fifth of our tonnage ; and, how- 
ever valuable its seamen may be, it 
furnishes fewer of them in proportion 
to the navy, than almost any other 
trade. Granting that it furnishes its 
full pre , it still furnishes only 
one-fifth of the men required’ by the 
navy, and the other four-fifths must 
be supplied by the Foreign and Colo- 
nial trade. Whatever may be the 
area of the omen reared all a 

atter trade, it must be principally 
them that our naval battles must be- 
fought, and our naval supremacy must: 
be preserved. 

When the facts we have stated are- 
dispassionately considered ; and when. 
the case of the Shipowners is looked 
at—1. With regard to the fortunes of 
the Ship-owners, and the bread of the: 
multitudes who depend on the build- 
ing, provisioning, repairing, &c. of 
shipping for employment; 2. With. 
regard to that portion of national trade 
and riches, which depends on the Ship- 
ping Interest; and 3.. With regard to 
the retention of a Foreign posses< 

























































sions, the. protection of eur trade, and 
wealth in the aggregate, and the pre- 
servation of the very existence of the 
Empire,--when this is done, we are 
very sure that our country will arrive 
at no.other than the following con- 
elusion :—A case more strongly _sup- 
ported ly fuct and circumstance, more 
pressing in.its nalure, and of more gi- 
gantic national importance, than that 
af the Shipowners, was never brought 
before Parliament. 
- Now, why was it said in Parliament 
that the Shipowners had no case ?— 
In plain English, the House of Com- 
mons replied to them thus:—We 
know that you have lost much of your 
property—that you are in bitter dis- 
tress—that Foreign ships can be built 
and navigated at a much cheaper rate 
than your own—that you possess fewer 
ships, and employ fewer men, than 
you did eleven years ago,—that Fo- 
reign ships are multiplying in all di- 
_¥ections—that vital changes have been 
made in the Navigation Laws ;—we 
know all this, but it is nothing. You 
do not.prove that your ships are wholly 
annihilated—that your trade has been 
wholly engrossed by foreigners—that 
the foundation of the nation’s naval 
supremacy isdestroyed—therefore you 
have no case! 
~ To most Englishmen, this conduct 
of the House of Commons will appear 
to be not only new, but utterly inde- 
fensible. This House, it seems, is no 
longer to remedy distress, or avert im~ 
pending calamity. It is to look tamely 


_and applaudingly on, while the robber 
is 


ng the horse out of the stable ; 
and it. is only, after he has galloped 
off out of its reach, that it is to fly 
into a mighty passien, and lock the 
stable door. While the ruin of our 
shipping is in progress, it is to do no- 
thing ; and it is ~ when the ruin 
shall. be completed—when our naval 
supremacy shall be irrecoverably lost 
—when it can only curse its own er- 
ror—that it is to think the Shipown- 
ers have a.case, and to consent to in- 
quiry. If such a thing be not dene, 
such a thing will happen, say the 
Shipowners. Peace ! replies the 
House of Commons, the thing has not 
happened, and nothing but its hap- 
pening can prove that preventive mea- 
sures are necessary. Such a man is 
< ly ill, and without medicine 
he will die, says the physician. He 


.is yet alive, replies the House of Com- 
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mons,.and nothing but his death,can 
prove that he needs medicine ; let him 
die, and he shall then have pills and 
potions in profusion, 

... We will now glance at Mr Huskis- 
son’s defence of his innovations. We 
follow the order observed in the Pam- 
phlet, and begin with the new Colo- 
nial System. 

He says that the North American 
provinces were highly gratified by the 
change. This is notoriously opposed 
to fact. The system only yielded these 
provinces some unimportant benefits 
on the one hand, while on the other 
it excluded them from the West India 
market. They had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain, from free trade ; 
because they had, comparatively, no- 
thing to sell, that other nations would 
buy. ‘The old system alone could give 
them a market for their produce, and 
an adherence to it was essential for 
their advance in prosperity. How 
could they benefit from intercourse 
with Foreign nations, when these na- 
tions would merely sell to, without 
huying of them? And how could the 
mother country benefit from their 
prosperity, if it should arise solely 
from the transfer of their purchases 
from her to Foreign couuvtries? The 
additional intercourse with Foreign 
nations which the new system has 
given them, amounts to this ;—they 
buy manufactures of these nations, 
which they pay for with dollars ; the 
procuring of the dollars subjects them 
in reality to heavy losses; and the 
Foreign manufactures injure greatly 
their native ones. 

It must be observed, that if these 
provinces be benefited by the exclu- 
sion of the Americans from the West 
India trade, this is not a part of the 
new system, but a return to the old 
one. 

With regard to West India Colo~ 
nies, Mr Huskisson says that they 
ought to have every reasonable facility 
afforded them ‘“‘ in procuring, at mo- 
derate charges, those articles imme- 
diately necessary for the cultivation 
of the estates, which this country can- 
not supply them with sufficient regu- 
larity, and except at prices greatly 
exceeding those which are paid for 
the like articles in other countries 
their rivals in the growth of sugar.” 
He contends that the United States 
had always been permitted to supply 
them with these articles, and t 
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there was no reason for refusing the 
same permission to other nations. — 

In this he speaks as though the Co- 
lonies could procure supplies frém no 
quarter whatever, save this country, 
or Foreign nations. 

When the United States were first 
permitted to supply the West India 
Colonies, the North American Pro- 
vinees (which, for the sake of brevity, 
‘we will comprehend under the term 
Canada,) were in their infancy, and 
incapable of doing it. When the new 
system wa’ adopted, Canada was in a 
condition, aided by such assistance as 
Government could have rendered, to 
supply the West Indies as regularly, 
as plentifully, and almost as cheaply, 
as the United States. Canada was 
willing to take goods in payment, 
while the United States would only 
take specie or bills on England. The 
new system called for was—the giving 
of the trade to Canada, and the pla- 
eing of Foreign ships on equality in 
respect of exclusion, but not of ad 
mission. 

Assuming that Canada had not been 
in existence, and that it was essential 
for the West India Colonies to draw 
these articles from Foreign nations, 
could they only do this through Fo- 
reign vessels? If; by means of the 
bonding system, they had received their 
supply of staves, salted provisions, &c. 
solely through British ships, what 
would have been the consequence ? 
They would have been as plentifully, 
and ‘almost as cheaply supplied, 2s 
they have been through Foreign ships. 
The difference of expense to them 
would have been almost nothing ; this, 
by greatly enlarging the outward car- 

oes of the West India vessels, would, 
in all probability, have reduced the 
rate of homeward freight. 

From Mr Huskisson’s language it 
might be inferred, that the Colonies 
could not possibly have any inter- 
eourse with Foreign nations, if Foreign 
ships should be excluded from them. 
If permission wete given to Foreign 
nations to sell to the Colonies, and to 
the Colonies to buy of Foreign nations, 
on condition that the sales should be 
made through the medium of British 
merchants, and the goods should be 
carried by British ships, there could 
be 16 just complaint of the want of 
intercourse. For a long time, the Co- 
lonists have had, all things consider- 
éd, much greater freedom of inter- 
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course with Foreigh nations, than the 
inhabitants of the mother country; 
but it seems this was no imtercourse 
at‘all, so long as Foreign ships were 
excluded. 

An act, as Mr Huskisson says, was 
passed in 1822, to legalize the ddmis< 
sion of American ships into the West 
India Colonies. This was a part of the 
hew system—the -system which, ac~ 
cording to himself and others, hes 
been so prolific of benefits. How-did 
it operate? He says that it enabled 
American ships to monopolize nearly 
all the carrying, to the exclusion of 
British ones ; and that while this was 
the case, the Americans ivould accept 
nothing in payment, sdve specie or 
bills on England. Many people will 
be astonished to find, that such effeets 
could flow from free trade ; and there 
are a few who will doubt the wisdom 
of the system which produced such 
effects. Individuals may perhaps be 
found, who would have seen in this 
decisive experiment conclusive proof, 
that the admission of Foreign ships was 
theoretically and practically mischie- 
vous; but he could only find im it 
proof, that the ships of. the ~whdle 
world ought to be admitted, as well as 
those of America: 

In that spirit of artifice, which per- 
vades every paragraph of the pam- 
phlet, Mr Huskisson argues that there 
was no ground for prohibiting other 
nations irom sharing in that trade 
which was enjoyed the United 
States. His drift is to produce the be- 
lief, that the new system only: permits 
other nations to do this. The old sys- 
tem merely permitted the Colonies to 
draw certain articles from America, 
which were necessary for the more 
cheap cultivation of the plantations ; 
the new system admits into them: all 
kinds of foreign produce and manufar- 
tures, save a few articles, which are 
excluded for reasons having nothing 
to do with trade. On the immense 
difference we need not expatiate. © 
_ When Mr Huskisson owns that the 
admission of American ships expelled 
our own from the carrying of the sup- 
plies, it is very extraordinary that he 
insists, that the admission of the ships 
ef the whole world cannot possibly in- 
jure British ones. It is the moreex~ 
traordinary,becaus®, before the change, 
American vessels could only carry a 
few articles, while now, foreign ves- 
sele-can tarry almost any‘article,, df 
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the colonial produce, otherwise 
the “ freedom of intercourse” might 
unhappily have destroyed the inter- 
course between the colonies and the 
mother country.. This produce was, 
therefore, left to be carried by British 
vessels. But the European foreign 
vessels will not only carry the 

to the Colonies, but they will carry a 
large of the Colonial. produce, 
which would otherwise be carried by 
British vessels. 

We warmly approve of the exclu- 
sion of American ships from the Colo- 
nies, and hope it will be persevered 
in; but it cannot be persevered in 
without a departure from the princi- 

of the new system, if America 
offer. to comply with the prescribed 
conditions. It would be a contempti- 
ble quibble to say— You would not do 
it at a certain moment, therefore you 
shall never doit. The new system was 
advoeated. on the principle, that it 
would be highly beneficial to this 
country to admit the:ships of all na- 
tions into the colonies at all times on 
certain conditions ; and it would be a 
complete abandonment of the princi- 
ple to exclude the oe of any nation 
at any time, which should offer the 
requisite terms. If America offer com- 
pliance, and it be refused, it will be an 
confession on the part of Minis- 
ters, that the admission of American 
ships would be injurious to this coun- 
try, and, of course, that the new syse 
tem is founded on a false and destruc- 
tive principle. 
we find Mr Huskisson grave- 
ly stating, that the sugar colonies would 
be reduced to the greatest distress by 
the exclusion of all Foreign shipping ; 


ity of Par 
liament could bear with such non- 
sense. No on oy of com- 
pelling these onies to Ww every< 
thing ee from this eum. 

whole world—if we are 
t the House of 


know, that the Colonies could be sup- 
plied as plentifully, and about as 
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Cay: 
cheaply, as they now are, ‘if ‘not .a 
single Foreign ship were permitted to 
enter them. They are at present come 
pelled to draw a large part of their 
supplies from Canada, th British 
ships ; and these ships could carry the 
remainder from continental ports, or 
our bonding warehouses, on nearly.the 
terms by the Foreign ones. If 
this.sh be found to raise the price 
of any article, a trifling reduction:of 
the duty charged on foreign goods in 
the colonies would afford a remedy. . 

We are not admitting that the co- 
lonies: ought to be suffered to draw 
everything they now draw from Fo< 
reign nations; on the contrary, we 
believe that they ought to buy many 
articles of this — and Canada, 
which they buy of such nations. But 
the question before us relates not te 
this, but to the policy of giving the 
carriage to Foreign ships. If it be ex~ 
pedient to permit the Colonies to buy 
all the Fereign goods they buy at pre- 
sent, it is matter of demonstration 
that these goods could be made as 
cheap to them, if carried solely by 
British ships, as they now are. 

What we have said will apply to 
Mr Huskisson’s observations respect 
ing the trade with Newfoundland. In 
this trade British shipping has decli- 
ned wofully in late years. _He says, 
that the cheap Foreign produce is care. 
ried from Hamburgh by British ves« 
sels. There is no security that this 
will continue, neither is there any 
hope that it will. British ships .are 
here placed in pernicious competition 
with Foreign ones, when the trade 
might have been wholly secured te 
them without injuring the colony. 
This is not all. Our ships go to Ham~ 
burgh, and there they fit out for the 
long yoyage, to the great injury of the 
trade and revenue of this country. 

Mr Huskisson says, that the e 
made against him for opening the ports 
of British India to Foreign ships, is 
*¢ too ridiculous to be noticed ;” and 
that it * only pre the monopolizing 
spirit, as well as the gross ignorance 
of those by whom it has been made.” 
be oon saw this charge in a letter, 
which a ed in a Liverpool paper, 
and aah ue omeuier eal 
we know not how truly—to Mr Glad- 
stone. If Mr Gladstone really wrote 
it, he must,  satamager after his late 
aaa in —_ — eae 

is Majesty, . ugely delighted by, . 
the compliments thus paid to him, as 
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Reciprocity treaties with the nations of 


well-as others, by his friend; Mr Hus- 
kisson. The latter defends himself by 

ing, that he believes Foreign ships 
have been at all times admitted inte 
British India. He of course wishes 
soipedindkeanstaien he has made 
no i whatever ; se true 
it is, that his defence on every point 
consists ef concealment and misrepre- 
sentatior. His change has released 
Foreign ships from severe restrictions 
in the trade with India; and allowed 


them to most articles. The effect 
of. this, aided by that of other changes, 
is—Foreign ships have lately been ear- 


rying between India and our Colonies, 
and even the Mother Country. The 
of India is now brought to 
the Continent in Foreign ships—it then 
comes to this country, and the Foreign 
ships have the benefit of the long voy- 
age. As to what he says of the increase 
of tonnage in the trade with India, it 
must be observed, that his change has 
not yet had time to have its natural 
effect on tonnage. The tonnage from 
India was greater in 1826 than in some 
aaa years, but it was considera< 
ly less than in 1819 and 1820. It was 
In 1819 . . 75,633 tons. 

1820 . . 81,971 

1826 . . 72,457 

It must be observed too, that this 
includes the tonnage employed in the 
growing trade with New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. 

We proceed to Mr Huskisson’s de- 
fence of the Reciprocity Treaties. 

He says, it has been assumed that 
he is the author of the Reciprocity 
system ; and he denies it, on the 
greund that one Reciprocity treaty was 
concluded with Portugal and Brazil in 
1810, and that another was concluded 
with the United States in 1815. With- 
out adverting to the political character 
of the one with Portugal and Brazil, 
it must be obvious to every one, that 
the same treaty may be a very wise 
one when concluded with one nation, 
and a very indefensible one when con- 
cluded with another. The treaty with 
Prussia, although a very pernicious 
one to this country, is a very advane 
tageous one to Prussia ; and one with 
a nation, the ships of which could not 
compete with our own, would yield us 
great benefits. If the Reciprocity treaty 
with Portugal and Brazil were con- 
cluded on the principle, that their 
ships could not compete with British 
ones ; this very principle prohibited 
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the north of Europe. Mr Huskisson’s 
treaties stand — the reverseof this. 
principle. With regard to the treat 

with the United States, he said last 
year, that it was almost a matter of 
necessity ; and therefore, it furnished 
no reason for us to conclude similar 
ones from choice. This ought 
to have been: looked at as a : 
and not as a precedent ; it is astonish 
ing that with its lamentable :conses 
quences before him, he could conclude 
similar ones with countries, the —_ 
ping of whieh possessed greater’ ad~ 
vantages over our own, than those of 
the United States. on 

Of the Reciprocity system, as a sys< 
tem—of the Reciprocity ‘Treaties, “as 
treaties to be concluded, not with this 
nation, or that, from especial reasons, 
but with all nations, on abstract prin 
ciples,—Mr Huskisson and his col+ 
leagues are demonstrably the parents.’ 

With regard to the Prussian treaty; 
the Right Hon. Gentleman states that 
Prussia imposed discriminating duties; 
not merely upon our ships, but upon 
all Foreign ones ; and that when Mi- 
nisters remonstrated with her, her re~ 

ly was—‘‘ This is a municipal regu- 

tion, with which you have no right 
to interfere. The discriminating duties: 
of other countries are-ruinous to our 
shipping. - - = = We have followed 
your example, to protect the remain~ 
der (of our shipping) from ruin.” He 
observes, it has been maintained by- 
his opponents, that, “ our rejoinder. 
should have been from the mouths of 
our cannon, rather than submit to the 
cowardly sacrifice of any of our com= 
mercial monopolies.” He says, that 
those who hold such language have 
notions touching the dignity and ho- 
nour of this country, very ‘different 
from his own ; and he hopes that: he 
** shall never share in the councils of 
England, when a principle shall be 
set up, that there is one rule of inde- 
pendenceand sovereignty for the strong, 
and another for the weak.” 

Now, this municipal regulation, no 
matter what it was directed against; 
was calculated to inflict serious injury: 
on the trade and shipping of this cown- 
try: and that this gave us a clear tight 
to interfere in the way of retaliation; 
will be denied by no one, always ex~ 
cepting the Members of the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons. “What 
was it that Prussia squght-to obtain 3 
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Was it equality—her just and equit- 
able right? No! she sought advan- 
tage—monopoly—the entire posses- 
sion of a trade which at any rate be- 

ed as much to this country as to 
her. nar pt that previously. our 
shi advantages over 
tony and snd troughs them to ruin, 
she sought not to create equality, but 
to enable her ships to obtain advan- 
tages over, and to ruin ours. This is 
above question. 

: The treason of admitting that Prus- 
sia was justified in this—that she was 
justified in taking from our ships and 
Shipowners their equitable right, may 
be committed by Mr Huskisson and 
the House of Commons, but it shall 
never add to the list of our own trans- 
gressions. 

"We say now, as we said on a former 
occasion, that the whole which Prussia 
could fairly claim was, the placing of 
her ships on a real equality with 
British ones, in a trade which belong- 
ed not more to her, than to this coun- 

In this we are not laying down 
one rule for the strong, and another 
for the weak ; we are merely stating 
the universal, eternal, unchangeable 
law of right and reason. Did the Reci- 
procity treaty do no more than give her 
such an equality? Government has 
officially announced, through Mr Ja- 
cob’s report, that Prussian ships can 
be built and. navigated at a far cheaper 
rate than British ones ; actual experi- 
ment has proved that British ships 
cannot compete with Prussian ones, 
and that the treaty is robbing them of 
their share of the trade. The equal 
duties have nothing todo with equality ; 
they produce inequality, which is de- 
structive to our shipping ; they give 
to Prussia unjust advantages and mo- 

y- Once more we maintain, that 

treaty sacrificed both the honour 
and the sacred rights of this country. 
If' there had been no alternative to it 
but war—war ought to have been de- 
clared. That our notions of national 
honour and rights differ very widely 
from those of Mr Huskisson, is a mat- 
ter which causes us neither shame nor 


sorrow. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman 
in effect maintains that Prussia had a 
right to this treaty ; and that we were 
bound by equity and national law to 
eoncede that to her, which is expelling 
our ships from a trade belonging as 
much to us as to her. He thus so. 


'DAug. 
lemnly asserts, that, accordiisg to pub- 
lic law, we have no right to share ih 
our own catrying trade, if we cannot 
carry as cheaply as other countries ; 
and that the foundations of the navy 
ought to be swept away. He directly 
states, that, to defend our commercial 
monoplies with our cannon, would be 
a gross abuse of power, and a flagrant 
violation of the law of nations. Times 
were, when a British Minister could 
not have done this in the British 
House of Commons with impunity. 
Times were, when the parent of a 
treaty like the one in question would 
have been rewarded with impeach- 
ment. : 
That this country has a clear right 
in national law to refuse to trade with 
any other, even on its own terms— 
that it has such a right to refuse, if it 
think fit, to trade with any other, ex- 
cept on condition that its ships shall 
have great exclusive advantages— 
heeds no proof. As to conipelling 
other nations to trade with us on our 
own conditions, no one has ever ad- 
vocated it: every one admits that they 
have the right of refusal as wellas our- 
selves. All that has been said is—we 
have a right to preserve what we pos- 
sess with our cannon, sooner than sur- 
render it to other nations which have 
no right to it whatever. i 

Mr Huskisson is mighty angry with 
his opponents, because they have as- 
serted that Prussia does not annually 
import above four hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of British produce and 
manufactures. For having asserted it, 
he charges them with wilful misrepre« 
sentation, or gross ignorance. Now 
what have they spoken from ? Official 
documents—those Returns furnished 
by Government, which declare that 
Prussia does not import a greater quan 
tity of British produce and manufae- 
tures. Our readers are aware, that in 
speaking of the imports and exports of 
any country, these documents are al- 
ways spoken from by Ministers them- 
selves, as well as by other people. 

Mr Huskisson, however, kicks the 
documents of the British Government 
with scorn out of Parliament, and pro- 
duces a paper from a certain Prussian, 
Baron Maltzahn, to overwhelm his 
unhappy opponents with: confutation.. 
As he was himeelf grossly ignorant 
touehing the Prussian imports, until 
the Baron condescended to enlighten- 
him, he might have dealt more tenders 
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ly with those ents who had not 
so miraculous a Baron to apply to for 
instruction. This wondrous Prussian, 
who has been aptly called Baron 
Munchauseh, graciously asserts, that 
Prussia imports more than seven mil- 
lions’ worth of British produce and 
manufactures annually ; Mr Huskis-~ 
son’cuts down the seven millious to 
five, and this amount he gives as the 
yery lowest that truth would sanc- 
tion. . 

Baron Maltzahn Munchausen un- 
warily gives names and figures, which 
are capable of being turned to the 
most fatal uses against his document. 
He represents that the goods are im- 
ported, not directly from this country, 
but indirectly, through German, Da- 
nish, and other ports. Now, we ga- 
ther from the British official account 
of our exports to these ports, that he 
makes Prussia buy of us nearly all the 
goods we send to them—that he makes 
her buy of us several millions’ worth 
of goods, which, it is notorious, are 
consumed by other countries. In an 
able letter, addressed to Mr Huskisson, 
which appeared in the Morning Post 
of June 14th, and on the statements of 
which our readers may rely, we find 
the following information :— 


“ Taking, then, the first article in the 
Prussian statement, I find it is asserted, 
that raw cotton ‘ being the produce of the 
United Kingdom and of its Colonies,’ 
to the amount of 33,705 centnas, (the 
centna being equal to about 114ibs. Eng- 
lish weight, ) was imported into the Prus- 
sian states by way of Hamburgh. Now, 
sir, the entire quantity of raw cotton im. 
ported into Hamburgh in the year 1823, 
was as follows :—4603 bales of United 
States cotton, 2425 of Brazil, 3272 of 
West India, 5176 of East India, and 91 
of Levant. I have carefujly ascertained 
from merchants and brokers concerned 
in the cotton trade, the average weight 
of each description, and find the aggregate 
would be only 38,260 centnas, so that if 
the quantities stated in the Prussian do- 
cument be correct, that country must 
consume more than seven-eighths of all 
the raw cotton imported into Ham. 
burgh ! 

“* This may be so, at all events I have 
no means of contradicting it, but it does 
appear to be highly improbable. Even 
supposing all this to be true, I think you 


would not venture to repeat, after peru- 


sing the preceding statement, that the 
cotton in question was ‘ British goods.’ 


You would not contend, for instance, that 
cotton transported direct from the United 
States to Hamburgh in American ships, 
could be in the remotest degree connect- 
ed with the interests of this ‘country. 
The raw cotton which was imported’ in 
Prussia diteet from Great Britain, ap- 
pears to have been to the large amount of 
980 centnas! whilst the whole quantity 
placed under the head of English ‘ goods," 
is no less than 67,912 centnas. 

“ Anotherconsiderable article, amount- 
ing to 35,157 centnas, is raw hides, of 
which only 447 centnas were imported 
from this country direct. It is, however, 
stated, that * English hides,’ to: the ex~ 
tent of 5148 centnas, were imported 
through Hamburgh, Now, sir, I am 
enabled to state, that, of 63,825 pieces of 
South American hides, which are all that, 
were imported into Hamburgh in 1823, 
of any sort, only 10,505 were from Great 
Britain. .. But I also observe, which is.a 
singularly conclusive contradiction to 
Baron Maltzhan’s theoretical ‘ Docu- 
ment,” that in that year 50,875 country 
hides (as likely to be of the produce of 
Prussia, as that she should receive our 
goods through the same channel,) were 
actually exported from Hamburgh to 
England ! 

“ Of Tea, nine centnas were imported 
direct from this country, yet the whole 
quantity under the head of * English 
goods,’ is 2001 centnas, of which 126% 
centnas were received through Hamburgh. : 
It happens most unfortunately, however,’ 
for your authority, that not a single ounce’ 
of tea was that year imported into Ham- 
burgh from this country. About two-: 
thirds of the import into that place ar-> 
rived direct from Canton, and the res: 
mainder from the United States; and, as’ 
it is well known that the monopoly of 
the East India Company prevents any 
English ships, except their own, from’ 
visiting Canton, it is quite ebvieus that 
British shipping could not be.employed: 
in transporting the tea in question; and: 
that this country is not, directly or in- 
directly, connected with the consump-» 
tion in Prussia, of more than 9 centnas 
out of 2001! 

“ Tobacco one would hardly have ex- 
pected to find in this Prussian document 
as connected with England, except so far 
as it is imported direct ; for, to ‘ practical 
men,’ like myself, who are in the habit 
of seeing American ships announced al- 
most daily in the Cowes List as arriving 
from Virginia, Havannah, &c. and pro- 
ceeding thence to Hamburgh, and other 
Continental ports, to discharge their car- 
goes, it appears scarcely possible that 
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éven a red-hot theorist could venture to 
state, without an iota of proof, that tobacco 
was Shipped from England to Hamburgh 
for consumption in Prussia. ' Neverthe- 
less, we find no less than 66;045 centnas 
of that article wnder the head of ‘ Eng- 
lish goods,’ of which only 1488 cent- 
fas were. imported’ into Prussia direct 
from this country; but 16,094 centnas 
are stated to have been received by way 
of Hamburgh. ‘Fhe importation of to- 
bacco into that place in 1823 was consi- 
derable, but not an ounce of it is stated 
in the Hamburgh accounts to have arri- 
ved from Great Britain. About one- 
fourth of the importation, indeed, is said 
to have come from ‘ the west ports of 
Europe,’ and it is just possible that a 
fraction of that fraetion may have been 
from this country ; though from the cir- 
cumstance of other goods being specifi- 
cally mentioned in the same accounts as 
imported from Great Britain, it appears 
extremely improbable. 

~ “ [might go on multiplying proofs to 
the same effect, by taking each of the 37 
Articles in the Prussian Document in 
succession, and each of the seven routes 
of indirect transit; but I flatter myself 
that even you, sir, will allow I have suc- 
cessfully established the fallacy of that 
document. » And I do almost hope that 
you will, for the sake of your own cha- 
facter, disown it, and acknowledge the 
error into wiiieh it has-led you. How 
you will be able to purge yourself from 
the un-English feeling which is apparent 
in the attempt te palm upon the Parlia- 
ment a foreign statement, ‘bearing, as this 
does, ai the marks of fraud and deception 
on the face of it~How you will be able 
to justify your conduct in this respect to 
the country, I am totally at a loss to con- 
jecture. A negative species of proof 
whieh the document itself.affords, is also 
worthy of consideration. The only bulky 
articles. of English» produce which are 
notoriously consumed in Prussia, | mean 
salt and sea coal, are also the only articles 
which appear exclusively to be imported 
direct from this country. I say exelu- 
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[Ang 
sively, because the inconsiderable quan- 
tity of the latter carried through Ham- 
burgh, and the intimation that some salt, 
not specified in the ‘document,’ may 
have arrived through the Netherlands, do 


not deserve notice. As these apticles, 
which we know can be supplied better 
from England than from any other coun- 
try, are not conveyed to Prussia through 
indirect channels, is it not reasonable te 
suppose that other articles, which really 
arrive by those channels, and which ean 
be supplied on equally good, or better 
terms, from other countries, should have 
been so supplied 7?—it being remembered 
that we have no evidence, either front 
Prussia, or any of the intermediate places, 
that the immense quantities of goods, 
gratuitously assigned to England, were in 
any way connected with her. 

“* As I have, in conrpliment to the ve- 
racious Baron Maltzahn, applied his term’ 
of ‘ English goods’ to the general ship- 
ments from this country, it is right that 
I should explain what proportion Englis/: 
manufactures bear to the whole. Accord- 
ing to the Prussian statement, the total 
importation from Great Britain direct to 
Prussia, amounted in 1823, to 717,7531. 
9s. sterling, of which only 174,0671. 14s. 
consisted of manufactured goods ; the 
great bulk of our export to Prussia being 
in foreign goods, a large proportion of 
which is brought here, and nearly the 
whole carried away in foreign vessels. 
As it is important to your views to show 
the great increase of exports eonsequent 
on the Reciprocity system, I will bring 
under your notice an aceount of. all the 
British manufactures which have been ex- 
ported from London, Liverpool, Hull, 
and Bristol, to Prussia, during the first 
five months of the present year, pre- 
mising that all the quantities, and the 
value of the first article, are extracted 
from our own Custom-house accounts, 
and that the value of the other articles 
is calculated according to the Prussian 
scale, which is, however, beyond the 
market prices. The aceount is as fol- 
lows :== 


Beer, at value, ° ’ L.5042 
‘2720 Ibs. worsted yarn, 24 centnas, at 152. ° 360 
18,840 lbs. cotton twist, 165 ditto, at }5/. ° 2475 
3580 yards'cambrie and muslin, supposed 4 ditto, at 457. 180 
9745 cwt. refined sugar, 9574 ditto, at 3/. . 28,722 
1293 ditto refitied saltpetre, 1270 ditto, ditto ~~ . 3810 

Total, ° 2 ‘ L.40,589 


py 


“ A mighty object, truly, for which to sacrifice the shipping of the country ! 
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_ What ‘Mr Hyskisson will plead in 
_justification of his conduct, time must 
unfold ; in the interim, we shall hold 
_it to bé impossible for a British Mi- 
nister to even excuse himself for ha- 
_ving,dared to place such a document 
before Parliament, and vouch for its 
. correctness. 
».1t must be ebserved, that nearly the 
whole of the. Baron’s seven millions’ 
worth ef goods are not bought by 
Prussia of this country, and a large 
part of them are not bought by her 
at all. A portion she buys of the 
‘ports to which we sell them, and a 
portion merely passes through her on 
their way to other countries. Were 
all intercourse to be suspended be- 
‘tween her and this country, the chief 
part of them are of such a character, 
that they would continue to enter her 
exactly as they enter her at present, 
unless she should cease to have inter- 
course with Hamburgh, Bremen, Den- 
mark, &c. &c. likewise. In truth, 
the cessation of our intercourse with 
-her would cut off little more than 
L.400,000, called, in the official papers 
of this country, the amount of our 
exports to Prussia. 

Mr Huskisson flatly denies that 
Prussia subjects our goods to either 
prohibitions or high duties. He says 
that her duties on most articles fluc- 
tuate between five and ten per cent; 
that they do not on any article exceed 

fifteen per cent, and that the tariff does 
not contain a single prohibition. Now 
we learn from the same excellent let- 
ter, that the Prussian tariff imposes a 
.duty equal to about 
36 per cent on printed cottons, 
193. per cent on plain calieoes,. 
from 50 to 79 per cent on woollens, 
375 per cent on tin plates. 
‘Comment here would indeed be idle. 
When we find a man like this heaping 
every ‘possible foul charge upon all 
who think good to question his wis- 
dom and accuracy, it only causes us to 
smile; but, alas ! 
nishes, when we reflect that his state- 
ments are rapturously believed in, and 
applauded, by the House of Commons. 
aron Maltzahn Munchausen would 
doubtlessly be affronted, were he to 
be told that his country does not pay 
her debts ; therefore he has been guilty 
of an egregious oversight in not in- 
forming us how she pays to this coun- 
try the seven millions. Our own de- 
fective documents only give her credit 
Vor, XXIT- 
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Se ing little. than mil- 
Pekar og ee alae bre 


lion are six 


a half unaccounted for. Does. she 
-send us bullion, or 


or anything 
at all, in t of the:six millions 
and a half? This must be cleared up. 
We must have another marvellous se- 
ries of Munchausen’s Discoveries from 
the intelligent Baron in the next Ses- 
sion, to show what our annual imports 
of seven millions from Prussia consist 


.of, and to save her from the suspicion 


of being little better than a downright 

swindler. : 
The worth of the trade with Prus- 

sia, be it small or great, has, however, 


little to do with the question. She 


was at our mercy. For both the ay 
sent and the future, she had to: look 


chiefly to this country and the British 


Colonies, not only for a market 'for her 
produce, but for employment for her 
shipping. A cessation of intercourse 
would have operated ruinously on both 
her trade and her ships, while we 
should scarcely have felt it. Had Mi- 
nisters placed before her such a cessa~ 


tion, or the abandonment of her ob- 


noxious duties, she would have sub- 
mitted immediately. Had they done 
this, they would have been guilty of 
no abuse of power ; they would not 


-have oppressed the weak ; they would 
merely aged prs the principles 
laid down a 

_and most upright of England’s states- 


acted on by the wisest 


men—statesmen epee “ — 
capable of judging y i 
country’s dignity and honour, than 
Mr Huskisson. 

Net one word, therefore, of what 


-the Right Honourable Gentleman says 


in defence of the Reciprocity .Treaties 
is worth a snap of the fingers. These 
treaties are utterly indefensible. We 
say again, ay, and we will always say 
it in despite of either him or his 
betters, that in them England's dig- 


-nity, honour, and rights, were shame- 


fully, culpably, and even criminally 
sacrificed. . 


Mr Huskisson nts that all 
these innovations are but the following 


up of those. principles which Mr Pitt 


inculcated, and as far as ible acted 
upon, until he was imto war by 
the French Revolution. He says this 
of that Mr Pitt, whose. speech on the 
Commercial Treaty with France is on 
record, whose Ministry,-in respect of 
trade, was a series of restrictions, 
bounties, and prohibitions, and who, 
U 
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rape | to the Anti-jacobin, before 
his expressed his regret that he 
had ever been induced to relax the 
maritime rights of Britain, and his de- 
termination to re-establish the system 
== by his father. We need not 
Mr Pitt’s me from the 
libel. That great pores pt Arar laid 
it down as.a principle, that—Innova- 
tions never to be made except 
from public necessity ; and it was his 
constant endeavour on all occasions to 
show, that he was guided by such ne- 
cessity, and not by abstract princi 
The truth is, that what Mr Hus- 
kisson says of Mr Pitt, some unintel- 
ligible nonsense which he puts forth 
touching the ages sree the mid- 
dle ages, and his stale trash respecting 
the enemies of all improvement, &c., 
are all filched almost verbatim from 
certain Cockney publications. We had 
seen the whole in print before we met 
with it in his pamphlet. | 
He says, that these innovations were 
recommended ‘ by those who had the 
t interest to see them adopted,” 
—‘‘the enlightened Merchants and 
ipowners of this country.” 
ith regard to the Shipowners, it 
is a fact that those who really deserve 
the name were always strongly oppo- 
sed to. = Denied tad latter 
‘ers, who were Foreign fesvehant I like- 
wise, who were but slightly interested 
‘iw shipping, and who acted under the 
persuasion, that they would gain more 
as merchants then they lose as 


Span sce 
regard to the Merchants, Mr 
Huskisson continual! s of their 
oye “ Pass h it was infallible. 
e Si e he was supported b 
the Merchants, therefore eae right. 
On the Shipping Interest he is support- 
‘? ee gam oon ene is 
t. He seems to imagine that if 
= Merchants, it is supertnee 
: to err in legislati F agri- 
culture and sameteenee. “Wr e amet, 
‘therefore, inquire, who and what the 
Merchants are. 

- ‘The Merchants of this country are 
divided into numerous parties, ha- 
ving hostile i |, in conse- 

uence, fierce] to each other 
ih opinion. The Baltic Merchants are 
bitterly at variance with the Canadian 

a mts—so are the East India 
Merchants with the West India Mer- 
chantse—so are the Merchants who im- 





‘LAng 
t Foreign corn with those who 
veal in British corn. Why? Beeause 
their trades are in direct oppé 
because the ruin of the Canada, West 
India, and British corn trades, would 
greatly benefit the Baltic, East Imdis, 
and Foreign corn trades. 

It necessarily follows, that while 
free trade will greatly benefit some 

ties of Merchants, it will greatly 
injure others : the Mercantile Interest, 
therefore, as a whole, is hotly divided 
respecting it. The “ enlightened 
Merchants,” of whom Mr Huskisson 
speaks, comprehend only a portion of 

e merchants. A numerous, rich, 
and most respectable portion are deci- 
dedly opposed to his measures. These, 
of course, are unenlightened ; he will 
not even call them Merchants, but lie 
classes them with the ‘“ practical 
men,” whom he holds in so much 
contempt and abhorrence. 

We must now dissect these “ en- 
lightened Merchants.” One of them 
is perhaps a proprietor of Norway fo- 
rests, or Swedish iron-works, or Prus- 
sian ships; or perhaps he~ has con- 
tracted to take a certain quantity of 
Baltic timber annually, for a term 6f 

ears, at a certain price ; or perhaps hjs 

ranch-house abroad is admirably si- 
tuated for the purehasing of Foreign 
corn ; or perhaps his house is one of 
agency to various Foreign firms, and 
his per centages would be mi tity 
en‘arged by enlarged imports of Ba 
tie produce. There is a Mr Warbur- 
ton in the House of Commons, who, 
in the last Session, spoke very volubly, 
and very absurdly, in favour of. free 
trade ; this gentleman, we believe, is 
deeply immersed in contracts for x 
tic timber, and the low freights of Fo- 
reign ships are calculated to put some 
thousands per annum into his pocket. 

Such men are naturally the vocife- 
rous champions of the prineiples of 
free trade. These principles would 
ruin the timber trade of Canada, and 
benefit hugely that of the Baltic ; 
therefore, they must be trumpeted 
by all Baltic Merchants. They would 
ruin the West India trade, and there- 
by yield great advantages to the Bra- 
zil and East India trades ;: therefore, 
they must be lauded by the Brazil 
and. East India Merchants. 
would ruin British shipping, and, 
consequence, give immense profit to 
Foreign shipping ; therefore they must 
be defended by those Merchauta who 
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have vested their money in Foreign 

vessels. These “ enlightened Mer» 
q 


chants” ey up free trade for no earth- 
ly reason, but because it is calculated 
etter their private fortunes. 
- -Tf'a Landowner speak in favour of 
agriculture, his sentiments are held 
to be of no value, because he 
from personal interest. If a West In- 
dia proprietor speak in favour of the 
West Indies, or a Bank Director speak 
in favour of the Bank of England, or 
a Canadian Merchant speak in favour 
of Catiada, or a Country Banker in 
favour of the Country Banks, the 
case is the same. ll are to be disres 
garded, because they speak from per 
sonal interest. But let one of these 
* enlightened Merchants” speak from 
personal interest, and he is to be rap- 
turously obeyed in everything. Grant- 
ing that the former are prompted by 
rsonal interest, they still speak in 
favour of what is British. The Land- 
owner speaks for what would benefit 
many millions of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The West India proprietor, and 
Canada Merchant, speak for what 
would benefit important portions of 
the British empire: but Mr Huskis- 
son’s “ enlightened Merchants” speak 
for what would benefit Foreign nations. 
‘’ The Right Honourable Gentleman 
has fallen into the deplorable error of 
imagining, that what will promote the 
trade of the “enlightened Merchants,” 
will necessarily promote the trade of 
the whole country. A free trade in 
corn would ruin the Agriculturists, 
and thereby would ruin the nation 
at large ; but still it would benefit the 
importers of foreign corn, because it 
would enable them to import far 
tore than they have been able to do 
under the prohibitory system. A free 
tradé in timber might ruin Canada, 
destroy our naval supremacy, and in- 
flict vital injury on the empire, but 
Still it would ‘greatly benefit the im- 
porter of Baltic timber, by enlar- 
ging his imports. The interests of the 
trade of these Merchants are in direct 
opposition to those of the trade of the 
community at large. Looking at the 
Merchants as a whole, though free 
trade will benefit some, it will injure 
others ; it will-yield more loss than 
profit to the Mercantile Interest. 


Our readers will perceive that these 

* enlightened Merchants” are foreign- 
ers in everything save birth and resi~ 
dence. ‘They pl y as the‘na- 


tives of Foreign countries would plead 
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in,a question between them ahd Rng» 
lishmen—exaetly as Foreign Govern- 
ments would | in questions bes 
tween them and the British Govetn- 
ment. Yet, aedording to Mr Huskis» 
son, they are the only mien in this 
country who are to be listezied to, in 
legislating for agriculture, rhanufac- 
tures, and. trade. They are, in 
truth, the men.who ought névér to bé 
listened to. We ate heartily sick of 
these mercantile legislators. If our 
trading laws must be framed éithier 
by thei, or the cobblers of the coun- 
try, in Heaven’s name! let it be done 
by the latter. The ‘cobblets have 
personal interest in keeping the com- 
munity in prosperity, but the “ en- 
lightened Merchants” have eee 
interest in plunging it into ruin. 

Mr Huskisson asserts, that those wlio 
oppose his ruinous changes are the 
** enemies of all improvement.” On 
the part of ourselves, and every one 
whom it affects, we proclaim the as- 
sertion to be false and calumnious ; 
prashing, wet precitin: Seton fae 
8 ng, we m 
when med it, HE KNEW it’ to be 
false and calumnious. ' 

In good sober sooth, were no im- 
provements made in this country un- 
til he forsook the tree of liberty in 
France te make them? Beforé he was 
known in the British Parliament as 
an “ improver,” laws upon laws were 
annually enacted, which produced 
changes of every description ; and yet 
they weregenerally supported by those 
whom he calls the enemies of all.im- 
provement. Why were such laws thus 
supported? Because they were. bot- 
tomed upon public necéssify—because 
they were framed to remove some ob~ 
vious abuse, to remedy some real evil, 
or to supply some proved deficiency— 
because they had the foundation and 
objects which are essential for justi- 
fying the enactment of new laws. To 
cautious changes and abolitions made 
on such principles, we have always 
professed track ee to be friendly. 

Those, on whom he ¢éasts the false. 


—they praised Mr Peel’s consdlida» 
tion of the’ statutes—they advocated 
the new law for preventirig the sub- 
division of land in Irelatiti—they were 
friendly to the admission of Colonial 
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corn—they were favourable to the re- 
Soon taxes—they called for va- 
rious improvements in Ireland, which 
Ministers admit are necessary—and 
they opposed not the disfranchisement 
of corrupt boroughs, the appointment 
of commissions to introduce improve- 
ments into the subordinate depart- 
ments of the government, &c. &c. 
They did not op various changes 
made by Mr Huski pi fron ge and 
they never opposed a single change, 
which, upon trial, has been proved to 

be really an “ improvement.” 
Why then are they thus libelled by 
Mr Huskisson os a omer = 
i nges which pub- 
enccbeity did not call for—because 
the abrogation of laws, 
under which the empire had risen to 
the highest point of trade, riches, 
and greatness—because they opposed 
gigantic innovations, which, on being 
made, have filled the land with bank- 
ruptey and wretchedness. — 
What “ improvements” have these 
ns condemned? The repeal of 
Combination Laws—the abrogation 
of the Navigation Laws—the admission 
of Foreign wrought silks—thenew Co- 
lonial System—and the changes touch- 
ing Banks and the Currency. Have 
these been ‘‘ improvements,” IN RE- 
ality? We ask for proofs ; and am- 
ple experiment can surely furnish 
them. What care we for Mr Huskis- 
son’s assertions—what care we for the 
shouts of the House of Commons, or 
the unanimity of Parliament? We 
must have proofs—facts and figures— 
that legitimate evidence which has al- 
ways hitherto been thought necessary 
for producing honest and rational con- 
vietion. According to the common 
meaning of language, improvement 
ought not to make things worse ; it 
even ought not to leave them as it 
finds: them ; it ought to make them 
better. Speaking with reference to 
this, we ask once more, have the 
changes we have named been improve- 
ments in reality ? What benefits have 
yielded? How much have they 
to the trade, wealth, prosperity, 

and happiness of the empire ? 

The repeal of the Combination Laws 
demonstrably produced gigantic evils 
—since the abrogation of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, Foreign shipping has rapidly 
pines oe and our own has been re- 
d to the deepest distress—the ad- 
mission of Foreign silks involved the 





CAug. 
Silk trade in bitter suffering, and still 
keeps it in suffering and declension— 
the new Colonial System has yielded 
nothing but evil—and_ the sa 
touching Banksand the Currency, ma- 
nifestly had the most injurious conse- 
quences. Before these “ improye. 
ments” came into operation, the coun- 
try was prosperous and happy ; every 
interest flourished ; the revenue in- 
creased so much, that a large remis- 
sion of taxes could be made annually ; 
but since they began to operate, the 
country has been groaning under po- 
verty and misery; the revenue liad 
been insufficient for meeting the law- 
ful claims upon the Exchequer ; no 
taxes have been repealed, but, on 
the contrary, new taxes are threat- 
ened. In Pactesent, Mr Huskis- 
son’s worshippers have been the loud- 
est in proclaiming the country to be 
in almost unexampled distress ; and 
the proofs of the deplorable condition 
of the revenue, and the promise of new 
taxes, have been put forth by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

That we have not called change 
‘* improvements,” which have yielde¢ 
no benefit whatever—that we have 
not called changes “‘ improvements,” 
which demonstrably have subjected 
large masses of the community to 
wholesale confiscation and hunger—~ 
that we have not called changes “‘ im- 
provements,” under the operation of 
which the country has experienced 
nothing but loss and suffering—that 
we have not done this, is not a matter 
to fill us with repentance. The blusli 
tinges not our cheek, when we re- 
member that ve have strenuously ep. 
posed such “ improvements.” We 
are not tortured by conscience, when 
we reflect, that we have not, like. the 
Members of the House. of Commons, 
in the self-same breath, lauded the 
changes, and deplored their calamitous 
conseauences. 

And now, how would Mr Huskis« 
son have dealt with us, if we had 
been the servile supporters of his “‘ im- 
provements?” By his actions, if not 
by his words, he would have charged 
us with the most gross ignorance and 
incapacity. 

The Combination Laws were abo- 
lished, and this was held to be a mag= 
nificent,“‘ improvement.” Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, he and his col- 
leagues came to Parliament to confess 


‘that the most grievous evils had fol- 
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lowed, ‘and to ehact ‘laws against the 
combinations. : ‘’ 
A law was passed for the admission 
of Foreign silks. On its being attack- 
ed,’ Mr Huskisson said to Parliament 
—Sweet creature! this law is perfect, 
and must not on any account be altered. 
The obedient Parliament voted that it 
should not be altered in the least. Im- 
mediately afterwards he saluted Par- 
liament with—Gentle slave! we have 
been fearfully wrong in the silk busi- 
ness ; we must abandon this perfect 
law for another, stuffed with absolute 
prohibitions, prohibitory duties,* and 
vexatious restrictions—in a word, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to the 
complete prohibition we are destroy- 
ing. ‘The humble Parliament obeyed 
him, and at once voted that the first 
law’and the decision it had just made 
were indefensible. 
‘The Colonial System was abolished. 
Mr Huskisson and his colleagues de- 
fended this, on the ground that vast 
‘benefits would flow from free trade— 
that the system of exclusion was per- 
nicious, and ought to be abandoned— 


that discriminating laws ought not to - 


exist, and that Foreign ships ought to 
be placed on an equality. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards they excluded 
American ‘ships from the Colonies ; 
and the exclusion still exists, in de- 
spite of every offer of negotiation and 
concession in regard to America—in 
regard to that country which alone 
could give the new system any very 
material operation for the present— 
the old system has been to a great ex- 
tent restored. 
- "Mr Huskisson and his colleagues 
declared that the small notes of Banks 
were extremely pernicious, and they 
introduced i a = for 
suppressing them throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Before this law passe, 
they abandoned it wholly in respect to 
Scotland, and to a great extent in re- 
spect of Ireland. They refused stamps 
to the Country Banks, and indirectly 
forced a large amount of their pa- 
per out of circulation, on the alleged 
ground of an excess of currency ; and 
then they strained every nerve to re- 
place the suppressed paper of the Coun- 
try Banks with the paper of the Bank 
‘of England. 

Mr Huskisson“made a change of 
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law, by which Foreign salted provisionis 
came, duty free, into petition with 
those’of Ireland. Hé has* just revo. 
ked this change, ‘for another, Which 
imposes a heavy duty on the Foreign 
provisions. es ae , 

The ‘Navigation Laws were abo- 
lished. In the pamphlet before us, Mr 
Huskisson declares that this was rié- 
cessary,and that it has yielded nothing 
but benefit. Parliament tumultuous- 
ly re-echoed his declaration.’ While 
we write, he is restoring the laws’ as 
far as he can—he is‘trampling on Free 
Trade and Reciprocity—by increasing 
the number of the enumerated arti- 
cles. Parliament is of course obeying 
him, and thereby declaring, that its 
sentiments on General Gaseoigne’s 
motion were wholly unjustifiable: © 

The new Colonial System’ admitted 
Foreign manufactures into the North 
American Colonies at certain duties, 
and it permitted them to be carried by 
Foreign ships. Mr Huskissom is now 
raising the duties, and endeavouring 
to give the carriage to the ships of tliis 
country. : 

When Mr Huskisson introduced 
the new System of Free Trade, he'de- 
claimed about as much against "re. 
striction as prohibition. He vilified 
the old system; because it was “‘ a ‘re- 
strictive’ one. He railed’ as much 
against prohibitory duties as absolute 
prohibitions, and boasted hugely be- 
cause he was lowering such duties: 
He declared that there ought to bene 
prohibitions of any kind—that trade 
ought to be free—that our mantfacs 
turers ought to be brought into coms 
petition with Foreign ones inthe home 
market. Now he merely attacks pro 
hibitory laws, and he is raising his 
competition duties to prohibitory ones: 


‘After: proclaiming competition to be 


essential, he is destroying that whicli 
he had established. - ears 
And now; we repeat, how would 
Mr Huskisson have dealt with us, if 
we had been the servile supporters of 
his first “ improvements?” “By his 
second ones he would have told’us that 
we were consummate fools—that we 
had advocated false principles and per= 
nicious changes. We lament not, that 
we did not sanction what he has been 


compelled to undo—that we o 
laws which he has shandoucl’ asd 





* The duty on some descriptions of India Bandanas is at present equal to seventy- 


‘five pet cent, 
















































which. he hax practically re- 
That we have esca ~~ 
causes Us ho. tion. 


,Huskisson’s bidding, have in one week 
voted a law’ to be perfect, and in the 
next east it to the winds'as ruinous— 
-have in one hour proclaimed principles 
to beinfallible, and in the next aban- 
-doned them as erroneous—have done 
that in one moment, which it has un- 
-done in the next—have eat its own 
-words,; and denounced its own deci- 
signs-—we are not sorry that we have 
‘not shared in the degradation. Never 
shall. we grieve, because our brow is 
puis with the ee ne a our 
:fingers are pure the iniquity. 
~ We have spoken of. ihevchoeem, 
called by Mr Huskisson “ improve- 
ments,” which have had actual opera- 
tien. He has made other changes— 
to. wit, he has lowered the import du- 
ties. on cottons, woollens, and other 
articles, in which our manufacturers 
‘can undersell those of every other 
country. What have been the effects? 
Nothing. He has substituted one 
bitory duty’ for another; the 
ouse ig precisely the same, only he 
has .clapped.upon the door a new 
wumber.; what the high duty was, 
the low one has hitherto been, in ope- 
ration. Are we ashamed because we 
have. not called these inoperative 
‘‘improvements?” No. Why 
é we be ashamed because we 
heve not written palpable falsehoods ? 
Let. these changes have actual effect 
—let them bring a mass of Foreign 
cottons, woollens, &e. into the coun- 
try—and then Mr Huskisson and his 
House of 


G 


erse- of “ improve- 


We speak of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws separately, because its ac- 
tual uences have not yet been 
experienced. - Putting out of sight 

to 


of scarcity—the; exception 
| ele ety etme pe rar a 
to reach 70s.,* except 
for a few weeks at distant intervals ; 
they would never have permitted the 
average price on a term of years to 
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exceed 60s. or 65s. This is above 

uestion. Now Ministers say, — 
the Agrieulturists cannot grow wheat 
for less than 60s.; and that they mean 
them to have this price under the new 
law. Of course, if they think as they 
speak—if they be not dishonest hypo- 
erites—all they expect from the new 
law is, that it will make wheat about 
5s. per quarter cheaper than it would 
have been under the old laws, on the 
average of time. Such cheapening 
would practically give 5s. per annum, 
or a little more than a penny per week, 
to each member of the community. 
What the real effect of the new law 
will be, has nothing to do with the 
matter ; we are merely speaking of 
what Ministers expect it to be. 

To produce, therefore, this worth 
less reduction of price, all the rela- 
tions of agriculture have been de« 
tanged—the great interests of the na- 
tion have been brought into warfare 
—the democracy has been incited to 
call for the ruin of the aristocracy— 
the millions who are employed in 
agriculture have been subjected to 
grievous injuries—a gigantic addition 
Is to be made to the penury and mi- 
sery of Ireland—and half the popula-~ 
tion of the United Kingdom are to be 
brought into danger of ruin. We have 

this; we havé ‘maintained 

that the fortunes, bread, and comfort 

of ten or twelve millions of our fel- 

low-subjects ought not to be put in 

il for so contemptible an object ; 

ut this is not sufficient to prove that 

we are “ the enemies of all improve- 
ment.” ' 

Be it remembered, that “* impréves 
ment” has never been contemplated ; 
the ery has always been—Destruetion, 
and a new law, the reversé of the old 
ones} We have defended a prohbibi- 
tion by law, up to 70s. ; but we have 
said nothing against any im ent 
of the Corn Laws that should hold 
this sacred. 

if Mr Huskisson caw prove that hre 
possesses the attributes of' the Deity, 
and that his changes cannot be other 
than improvements, we will at once 
support him to his heart’s content ; but 





* Our readers are aware, that the law of 1822 was not to come into operation 


until wheat stiould reach 80s. 


» and that it has.never had eperation, because wheat 
lias never risen to this price since it was enacted. 


But after coming into-effect, it 


was constantly to open the ports when wheat should reach 70s, in speaking of the 
operation of the Corn Laws, we ngturally speak as though they were both in present 
operation, « The provision, that wheat shall for once risé to 80s., is not in reality-a 


part of the regular law ; it is merely to fixthe time when the law shall have vitality. 
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until he tenders such proof; we must 
be permitted to exercise. our own 
judgement. When he thus practically 
proclaims,“ J.am infallible—-ZJ cannot 
commit an error—every: measure of 
mine must of necessity be an improve- 
ment—an ys poe who opposes my 
changes must of necessity be the ene- 
my of all improvement !”—when he 
does this, we may. wonder prodigious- 
ly at his drunken egotism and arro- 
gance; but, as to our believing him, 
we must be exeused. We have only 
to.look at his actions, and these pro- 
claim,—Mc Huskisson erred wetally 
on the Combination Laws, the Sil 
Trade, the Colonial System—every 
change that he has introduced! We 
must be pardoned for giving less cre- 
dit to his words than te his actions. 
Looking, then, at the whole of these 
boasted “‘ improvements,” we say once 
more, what benefit have they yielded ? 
—Have they increased trade ?—Have 
they caused a single interest to flou- 
rish ?>—Have they raised the revenue? 
—Have they reduced the taxes?— 
Have they multiplied the comforts and 
joyments of the working classes >— 
ave they promoted peace and har- 
mony in the community ?— Have they 
diminished vice. and crime ?—Have 
they benefited the best. interests of 
the community, individually, and in 
the aggregate ?—If they have done all 
this, it can be proved by official docu- 
ments ; and, in the face of the coun- 
try, we call upon Mr Huskisson and 
his “ hirelings,”—wpon those who, 
like Mr Li , declare the new sys- 
tem to be an “ enlightened and bene- 
ficial one,”—upon all the supporters of 
thia. system, to produce. the docu- 
ments. Let us have no more opinions 
and assertions—let us have ne more 
bombast and boasting—let us have no 
more. Parliamentary cheers and majo~ 
ritics—-the “‘ improvements” have now 
been tried ; and let apaiametne - 
iyen to our questions. by the facts an 
es of actual experiment. Let 
thia be done, and we shall be silenced. 
‘We must, however, have. rational 
and convincing evidence. The annual 
in e of a population of twenty 
millions is very. eonsig le ; and 
trade, revenue, &c. ought to increase 
in proportion. ing ev increase of 
population.in our Foreign possessions 
1s considerable ; and this ought to pro- 
duce.a i increase of trade, 
&c. at home, Before these “ improve- 
ments: were made, trade, wealth, and 


increased, more rapidly in 
in the last two = 


‘revenue, rose y on the average 
of every two or thr — 
crease was greater in t 

that of population. Fr they have not 


years a9, notwiths 
crease of population at home and in the 
colonies, the changes have been ‘the 
preventives of improvement ; and ‘if 
they be depressed and declining, the 
changes have been, not improvements, - 
but destructive evils. ” 
And now, what are the answers 
which official documents, glaring facts, 
the evidence of every man’s eyes and 
ears, and universal belief, furnish to 
our questions? ‘They ate, that during 
the operation of these “ impro’ 
ments,” trade has been in bitter suf- 
fering—every. interest has been dis« 
tressed—the revenue has declined— 
the necessity for new taxes has been 


created—the working classes have been 
in the misery—the communi- 
ty has been filled with animosity and 


strife—vice and crime have fearfully 
increased—individual wealth has been 
seriously diminished—and the best in- 
terests of the empire have sustained 
grievous. injury. 

These are the answers—the | - 
ling answers, the truth of which to 
man can question. It is. matter of de- 
monstration, that the “‘i ements” 
had the chief share in producing this 
state of things, and that they render 
@ continuance of it—allowing for oc- 


casional fluctuations—certain. It is 
matter of demonstration, that the re 


peal of the Combination Laws must be 
@ continual source of insubordination 
and guilt—that the rah = the 
Navigation Laws must 

owners in loss and di the 
admission of Foreign manufactures 
saehedenastsqusiarane aaa 
ters uate profits, > 
workmen in Sand wentidieas 
—that the 


in poverty and suffering— the 
change in the Currency must anni- 
hilate ty and the value of la- 
bour that all this must make a 
mighty increase to ignorance, vice, and 
cea ing such. cons ; 

ving consequences 
may be called “ ieuprovemncets by 
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‘Mr Huskisson—they may be’ called 
-89 hy the whole Ministry—the House 


vof Commons. may vote them to be so © 
-if it injure our trade in the-Colonies— 


. ten, thousand times by acclamation— 
.the two Houses of Parliament may 
-make solemn oath that.they are so— 
. the whole country may asseverate the 


ssame—and still. we will assert that - 


«they are not improvements. The in- 

- famy of calling that ‘‘ improvement,” 

- which has operated ~ ro Lepetieeee 
—— prosperity, an thelan 


| with bankruptcy, hunger, and misery, 


shall never sit upon us and ours. 
. . In despite of Mr Huskisson and his 
worshippers, we maintain that never 
‘were the interests of any civilized 
, country more wantonly sported with 
by ignorant and imbecile quackery, 
than those of this country have been 
- sported with in the last few years. 
. His own acts confess it. Every change 
has operated so injuriously, that he 
-has revoked it as’ far as practicable, 
-and the avoiding of an open confes- 
sion that it was unjustifiable, would 
' it him. That he, with the know- 
a flashing him in the face of what 
‘the country has endured, and of what 
he has been compelled to undo, should 
-speak as though these changes had 
-beenreally improvements, forms a spe- 
.cimen of assurance perfectly matchless. 
If the creed of those who think as 
-we do -be so erroneous, why does he 
‘mot abandon it in practice as well as 
in profession? Why does he over- 
‘whelm us with vituperation, and then 
adopt-our counsels ? After treating us 
#0 unmercifully as he did on the Silk 
Question, why did he immediately 
‘after embrace our principles in every- 
thing short of complete legal prohibi- 
«tion? After speaking of us as he does 
in this pamphlet, why is he returning 
to the principles of the old-Navigation 
Laws? He knows that the old Re- 
s#trictive System consisted in great part 
,of prohibitory duties ; why:then does 
he not abolish prohibitory duties ? 
The competition which he and his 
worshippers have so loudly trumpet- 
ed, means, not competition in Foreign 
markets, for that existed under the 
old ,system, but competition in the 
home market ;—why then does he not 
bless us with it? Why does he not 
abolish the prohibitory duties on Fo- 
reign cottons,: woollens, and linens ? 
We tell him that he.dare not! We 
tell him, that in his heart he knows 
our principles to be the true ones, and 
those of free trade to be ruinous. Not- 
withstanding his simple puffing of 
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-industry as former] 





CAug. 
free trade, if it bring Foreign maiit- 


‘ factures into this country—if it de- 


prive our ships of their employrnent— 
if it make anyother than merely no- 


~minal changes—he is constrained: to 


own that it operates perniciously. 

- The Right Honourable Gentleman 
asks such patriotic and intelligent men 
as Sir E. Knatchbull, Sir T. Gooch, 
and Sir T. Lethbridge, what they mean 


. by the term, Free Trade. He-says,— 


“* Are they desirous to limit trade and 
to Guilds and 
Corporations? Do they wish them to 
be confined to Chartered Companies 
and Monopolies ? Are they anxious to 
restore some thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred laws of absurd regulation and 
vexatious interference, which have 
been repealed?” The puerile insult 
cast upon these respectable men by 
such questions, is worthy only of de- 
rision. He knows well what they mean 
by free trade. He knows well, ‘that 


the free trade which they oppose, is 


that which would ruin the trade of ten 
or twelve millions of British and Irish 
Agriculturists—which would ruin the 


- trade of the Shipowners—which would 


ruin the trade of important British 
colonies—which would ruin the trade 
of certain valuable British manufac- 
tures—solely to benefit the trade of a 
handful of Foreign merchants and Fo- 
reign nations. To genuine free trade, 
to that which says—Export as much 
as you please, and import whatever 
you please, with the exception only of 
such articles as you produce in abur- 
dance—they are the warm friends: 

As to the revision and consolidation 
of the laws, it has nothing whatevert> 
do with the question of free-trade. He 
knows this as well as we do. Great 
as Mr Peel’s merits are in that; asin 
every other part of his public~ con- 
duct, there is nothing new in -that 
revision and consolidation, for it has 
been done in former periods of our 
history. However absurd and vexati- 
ous the repealed laws were, trade flou-~ 
rished as much under thenr as it has 
ever done since their ‘repeal. The 
question of free-trade is not—shall an 
inoperative law be abolished, or a de- 


‘fective law be amended? ‘It is—~shal/ 


the principle be reversed of the whole 
trading laws of the British empire? 
Mr Huskisson says, that this coun- 
try cannot stand still ; and in this-we 
agree with him. We quarrel with 
‘“* the application. of philosophy’ to 
trade,” and the ‘ scientific improve- 
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ments,” solely because, under them 
the country, instead of advancing, is 
retrograding ; and because we are con- 
vinced that it will continue to do so. 
If it be advancing at this moment, it 
is doing so in this manner—it ‘has 
fairly turned round, and is advancing 
at a gallop to the point from which it 
first started. Such an advance may be 
marvellously scientific and philesophi- 
cal, but nevertheless we cannot praise 
it. 
At the outset of his pamphlet, Mr 
Huskisson makes an unmeasured at- 
tack upon a Noble Lord, for certain 
opinions uttered by the latter respect- 
ing him in the House of Peers. He 
states, he has been watching the con- 
duct of this noble person for thirty- 
five years, and derides what he calls 
his theories. In this he acts very un- 
wisely. It compels people to look at 
his own conduct for the last thirty-five 
or forty years—to examine the “ theo- 
ries,” of which he was so passionately 
enamoured, when he was a French 
Clubbist, in the days of the French 
Revolution—and to ask by what im- 
possibility it happened, that one of the 
‘French Jacobins became a member of 
an English Tory Ministry, and the 
cabinet colleague of such men as Lord 
Liverpool and: Lord Eldon. It com- 
pels people to observe, that when his 
present “‘ theories” came into practice, 
the country was in great prosperity, 
and that ever since it has been in deep 
distress, 

Throughout, Mr Huskisson lavish- 
ly bespatters those who have written 
against his changes, with such terms 
as “ hirelings,”— hireling authors,” 
—** miserable scribblers,”"—‘* theo- 
rists,” &c. ; and he charges them with 
having put forth intentional false- 
hoods. He treats the Shipowners al- 


‘most as unmercifully. We gather from 


this, that he déems the “ old, anti- 
quated system,” which permits wri- 
ters to criticise the measures of public 
servants, @ very pernicious one ; and 


‘that he thinks. it would be another 


huge “ -improvement,” if he could 


‘subject his literary assailants to capi- 


tal punishment. 

From the manner in which he usés 
this—to borrow his own word—‘“ ve- 
nom,” it is very evident, that he 
wishes the public to apply it to every 
one who has written any thing against 


therefore, of what we have ourselves 


‘written; commands ts to 1otice-it. -- 


Vor. XXII. 


* Previously to the debate on the mo- 
tion of Mr Ellice respecting the Sitk 
‘Trade, Mr Huskisson was in‘ general 
treated with becoming respect by the 
literary opponents of the new systein‘;. 
they ‘attacked this system, rather ‘as 
the work of the whole Ministry, than 

as that of any individual member of 
it.. In this debate, Mr Canning—in 

as mean and disgraceful a speech as 

was ever delivered in Parliament— 

declared that they were destitute of 
intellect—that they were a faction— 

that they were equally brainless and 

dishonest. Mr Huskisson spoke of 
them almost as contemptuously. Up 

to this hour, gross, vulgar, and virn- 

lent abuse, like this, has never been 

applied to the latter by the most bitter 

of his assailants ; in general, they have 

admitted him to possess a erect om 

tion of ability, and to be actuated by 

good intentions. Those who resorted 

to this abuse, have certainly small 

right to call others abusive. 

The spirit of the people of this coun 
try is of so peculiar a‘kind, that the 
humblest of his Majesty’s subjects will 
not take'a blow trom a Minister. of 
State, without returning it; or’ be 
robbed of his intellectual or other trea= 
sure, however small it may be, with« 
out attempting to knock the robber 
down, even though this robber be Mr 
Canning or Mr Huskisson. The laws 


‘of this country—evidently much to 


the discomfort of certain official people 
—are of so peculiar a kind, that they 
grant the liberty of thus giving blow 
for blow, and protecting his property, 
to the humblest of his Majesty’s su 
jects. : 

Here thén was a release from all the 
obligations of courtesy and ceremony. 

Here was a declaration of war-—of 
a war, not to be carvied on according 
to the rules of civilized warfare, but 
one of extermination ; the red flag was 
thrown out in Parliament, as an as- 
surance that no quarter would be given. 
In addition to this, a secret war of kné- 
vish, dastardly, midnight-assassina- 
tion, was commenced ; those who were 
thus attacked, of course, were compel- 
led, not only to act on the defensive, 
but to attempt vigorous reprisals, én 
the principle of self- preservation. 

In such a war, Ministers have never 
any thing to expect but defeat. Tliat 


“honest, downright, fair- play + loving 
his innovations: the remembrance, ~ 


n, John Bull, is sure to support 
the humbler of ‘the belligerents.’- Mr 
Canning’s blow, instead ‘of demolish 

xX 








untruth, at any 
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ing those against whom it was espe- 
cially directed, produced a mutiny in 

isown camp; while its recoil well- 

igh demolished its Right Honourable 
Parent.. .Had it not been for his Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition, fatal to him had 
eo a the consequences. In the course 
of the contest, Mr Huskisson has pee 
his sides mightily belaboured, and has 
-been brought into imminent danger of 
being massacred outright ; therefore he 
sings out, “‘ Foul !” he declaims lustily 
against the enemy for fighting on the 
very rules, laid down and acted on by 
himself and his colleague. 
. Complaints are made, because he 
thas been more warmly attacked than 
his colleagues, on account of the new 
system. Be it remembered that Mr 
Canning, in the speech to which we 
have alluded, boasted of the daily and 
nightly toil, which this system had 
cost Mr Huskisson ; and stated that 
to the latter belonged the honour of 
being its parent. Mr Huskisson af- 
.terwards said he was willing to take 
.on himself the responsibility. In vir- 
tue of his office, he introduced and 
defended the changes in Parliament ; 
and his puffers proclaimed him to be 
* the sole inventor and patentee.” 
Who, then, is to blame, if the oppo- 
nents of these changes have thrown 
upon him the accountability? If Mr 
Canning, Mr Huskisson, and their 
* hirelings,” have propagated a gross 
rate they have no 
right to make the belief of it by others 
a matter of criminality. 

As to the term « hireling,” it is 


‘marvellous that the public servant, 


whose late “ job” for ebtaining twin 


_ Wages excited so much disgust, should 


have had the effrontery to apply it to 
any one. If Mr Huskisson mean by 
the use of it to insinuate, that those 
who have written against his measures 
have been hired to do so—that they 


have sacrificed principle to hire—that 


they have ever received, or are to re- 
ceive, a single penny from the Ship- 
owners, or the members of any other 


interest, whose cause they have espou- 
_sed; if he mean to insinuate this, or 


any part of it, we, for ourselves—and, 
of course, we can only speak for our- 


' selves—throw back the foul falsehood 
. with scorn into the teeth of its utterer. 


¢ 


We tell him that the party, body, in- 
terest, public man, or private indivi- 
dual, possessed of the power to influ- 
ence our pen to the extent of a sylla- 
ble, is not in existence. 
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But-if,we could he base enough tq 
make sale of our integrity, at any rate 
we ought not to be reproached for it 
by the Cabinet and party to which he 
belongs. When we look at these, what 
do we find? A combination of men 
who have abandoned their principles 
—who have sacrificed their friends—. 
who have betrayed their parties—who 
have allied themselves with creeds 
they proclaimed to be ruinous, and 
with parties they stigmatized as the 
enemies of their country. What has 
given birth to this hideous and nau- 
seous compound of inconsistency and 
apostasy—of everything that honesty 
should keep asunder ? Personal benefit 
—place and stipend—aggrandisement 
—HIRE, in the most vulgar and vicious 
sense of the word. Are these the men 
to insult and blacken the integrity of 
others? No, no! be we who we may, 
and what we may, we can point our 
finger at them in scorn, and say—In 
everything that constitutes the honest 
and disinterested man, these are our 
inferiors; we should deem it a disp 
grace to be called their equal. 

As to the measure of intellect which 
he graciously condescends to mete out 
to his literary opponents, it calls for 
no notice. In effect, if not in terms, 
he declares that he possesses the most 
colossal talents which ever fell to the 
lot of mortal man—that he cannot err 
—and that those opponents do not 
pose a vestige of understanding ; 

ut, unhappily for him, his declaras 
tion is of no validity. The question 
must: be decided by a tribunal which 
he cannot control; and this tribunal 
will dispense impartial justice between 
_ and the insulted rights of author 
ship. 

It is really ludicrous for the author 
of a pamphlet, like the one before us, 
to sneer at the literary powers of even 
the humblest scribe in existence.— 
Many of its statements are demon- 
strably untrue ; it abounds with mis- 
representations, which the utmost 
stretch of charity cannot ascribe to 
accident ; its argumentation .is shal 


low, shortsighted, ricketty, puerile, 


vulgar, and impotent in the extreme; 
and its diction is of the most feeble, 
namby-pamby, cockneyish, deformed, 
and inaccurate description. It swarms 
with grammatical errors. Nota single 
flash of genius illuminates it. If it be 
the best sample of scribbling which its 
parent can furnish ; the public, we 
imagine, will decide that—The Right 
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Honourable William Huskisson is the 
“ miserable scribbler.” 

In the way of friendship—and his 
warmest friend could not offer him 
more valuable advice—we recommend 
Mr Huskisson to confine. himself to 
the House of Commons. Let him be 
satisfied with the puffing of the Rus- 
sian merchants, Prussian shipowners, 
Foreign brokers, place-hunters, ‘box 
rough mercenaries, and weathercock- 
apostates, who there tell him that he 
is a man of great talents, arid that his 
speeches are most eloquent: but let 


16t 
of literature; as a controversialist. His 
feebleness is so déplorable, that he 
cannot do it without getting his bones 
brokén. We will tell him that writers 
in this country have a right to exa- 
mine, with t severity, the mea- 
sures of public servants, particularly 
if bpd ree thon the most sweep 
ing opetation on a ptopest and bread 
of the individual, a the best inte« 
rests of the community. In so far as 
we are concerned, he shall neither 
take this right from us, nor intimidate 
us in the exercise of it. 





him never again venture into the field 





* 
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TO THE LADY BIRD. 


“‘ Lady Birt! Lady Bird! fy away home” — 
The field-mouse is gone to her nest, ° 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home— 
‘The glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 

The dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home— 
Good luck if you reach it at last: : 

The owl’s come abroad, and the bat’s on the roam, 
Sharp set from their Ramazan fast. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home 
The fairy bells tinkle afar, 

Make haste, or they'll catch ye, and harness ye fast 
With a cobweb, to Oberon’s ear. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home— 
But, as all serious people do, first 

Clear your conscience, and settle your worldly affairs, 
And so be prepared for the worst. : . 


Lady Bird! Lady Bird! make a short shrift— | 
Here’s a hair-shirted Palmer hard by; 

And here’s Lawyer Earwig to draw up your will, 
And we'll witness it, Death-Moth and I. 


Lady Bird! Lady Bird! don’t make a fuss— 
You’ve mighty small matters to give ; 

Your coral and jet, and - ~ « there, there—you can tack 
A codocil on, if you live. 


Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away now 
‘To your house in the old willow- tree, 
Where your children, so dear, have invited the aut, 
" Anda few cozy neighbours, to tea. 
Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away home, 
And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon’s car; 
You're in Sedeectell that’s all I’ve to say. 














~The Graves of the Dead. 
THE GRAVES OF THE DEAD. 
A DIRGE. 


, Bat ae Seats 
0, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 
Lord de Vaux. 
I. 
Ou, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 
To hallow the memory of days that are fled ? 


At Morning,—when the dewdrops glisten 
On the bladed grass and the whispering leaves, 
When heart-struck silence delights to listen 
As the solitary blackbird grieves ; 
Then the glorious orient sun, adorning 
The landscape, asks us where are they, 
Who, like larks, with us in life’s blithe morning, 
Carelessly sung—all blithe and gay ? 
We listen in vain for their gentle voices— 
We look in vain for their pleasant smiles ; 
Yet Nature still in youth rejoices, 
And almost the bosom to joy beguiles, 
We find them not within the wildwood, 
Up in the mountain, down in the plain, 
As erst of yore, when the skies of childhood 
Gleam’d bluely o’er us without a stain. 


Alas ! and alas ! 
Green grows the grass— 
Like the waves we come, like the winds we pass! 


: II. 
Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 
To hallow the memory of days that are fled ? 


At Noontide,—when the wide world round us 
Busily hums with tumultuous strife, 
And Fate with her viewless chain hath bound us 
Within the enchanted ring of life ; 
*Tis then that the startled soul, recoiling, 
Turns, sickening turns, from the noisy crowd, 
And feels how empty is all our toiling, 
When the certain finish is in the shroud. 
Lone, lone—by the living all forsaken— 
Bud the wild-flowers, and bloom around ; 
The fierce-eyed sunbeams no more awaken 
From that dreamless slumber, sad and sound ; 
Then in the green fields flocks are bleating, 
And neighs the proud steed beneath his palm, 
To whose covert boughs the birds retreating, 
In coolness chant their choral psalm. 


But alas—and alas ! 
Green grows the grass— 
Like the waves we come, like the winds we pass! 


' III. 
Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 
To hallow the memory'of days that are. fled ? 


At Evening,—when the flowery meadows 
With the haze of twilight begin to fill, 
And darkly afar the eastward shadows 
Stretch from the peaks of the sunless hill ; 
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When the laggard oxen from fields of clover 
Low mournfully on as they roam ; 
And, with sooty wing, sails slowly over 
The night-o'ertaken crow to its home : 
Oh then the forms of the dear departed - 
Float, spectre-like, in Fancy’s eye— 
They come—the pale—the broken-hearted—~ 
y come—the mirthful—flitting by ; 
We scan their features, we list their voices, 
The sights, the sounds.of remembered years z 
This in its buoyant tone rejoices ; : 
That softly thrills on the brink of tears ; 
Oh, alas! and alas! 
Green grows the grass— 
Like the waves we come, like the winds we pass! 


IV. 
Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dead, . 
To hallow the memory of days that are fled ? 


At Midnight,—when the skies are clouded, 
The stars seal’d up, and the winds abroad ; 
When earth in a dreary pall is shrouded, 
And sere leaves strew the uncertain road ; 
When desolate tones are around us moaning, 
O’er gravestone grey, and through ruin’d aisle ; 
When startled ravens croak, and the groaning 
Tempest uptosses forests the while— 
Then let us pause by ourselves, and listen 
To nature's dirge over human life ; 
And the heart will throb, the eye will glisten, 
When Memory glances to prospects rife 
With pleasures, which Time’s rude whirlwind banish’'d, : 
With meteor visions that flamed and fled, 
With friends that smiled, and smiling vanish’d, 
To make their lone homes with the dead. 


For alas! and alas! 
Green grows the grass— 
Like the waves we come, like the winds we pass ! 


V. 
Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 
To hallow the memory of days that are fled ? 


In Grief,—for then reflection gleaneth 
A lesson deep from unstable fate ; 
And Wisdom’s small voice the spirit weaneth 
From earth’s forlorn and low estate :-— 
In Mirth,—because ’tis mockery only 
Of what we feel, and perceive around ; 
And the chasten’d bosom beats more purely, 
When press our footsteps on hallowed ground :— 
At all times,—for ’tis wisely loosing 
The soul from ties that bind it down ; 
And a godlike strength is gained from musing 
On the fate which soon must prove our own: 
For here Sorrow’s reign is short, if bitter ; 
And Pleasure’s sunshine, though bright, is brief ; 
And pass our days o’er in gloommor glitter, 
Death comes at length, liké’a silent thief ! 
Then alas, and alas ! 
Like the dews ffom grass— : 
Like the clouds from heaven, away we pacs! 


A 
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Tus evening of Thursday, the 15th 
of February, 1827, was one of the most 
delightful I ever remember to have 
spent. I was alone; my heart beat 
lightly ; my pulse was quickened by 
the exercise of the morning ; my blood 
flowed freely through my veins, as 
meeting with no checks or impedi- 
ments to its current, and my spirits 
were elated by a multitude of happy 
remembrances and of brilliant hopes. 
My apartments looked delightfully 
comfortable, and what signified to me 
the inclemency of the weather with- 
out. The rain was pattering upon the 
sky-light of the staircase; the sharp 
east wind was moaning angrily in the 
chimney ; but as my eye glanced from 
the cheerful blaze of the fire to the 
ample folds of my closed window cur- 
tains—as the hearth-rug yielded to the 


pressure of my foot, while, beating. 


time to my own music, I sung, in ra 
ther a louder tone than usual, my fa- 
vourite air of “‘ Judy O’ Flannegan ;” 
—the whistling of the wind, and the 

ttering of the rain, only served to en- 
fee in my estimation the comforts 
of my home, and inspire a livelier 
sense of the good fortune which had 
delivered me from any evening en< 
gagements. It may questioned, 
whether there are any hours in this 
life, of such unmixed enjoyment as 
the few, the very few, which a young 
bachelor is allowed to rescue from the 
pressing invitations of those dear 
friends, who want another talking 
man at their dinner tables, or from 
those many and wilily-devised entan- 
glements which are woven round him 
by the hands of inevitable mothers, 
and preserve entirely to himself.— 
Talk of the pleasure of repose ! What 
—. can possibly be so sweet, as that 
which is enjoyed on a disengaged day 
during the laborious dissipations of a 
London life >—Talk of the delights of 
solitude! Spirit: of Zimmerman !— 
What solitude is the imagination ca- 
pable of conceiving so entirely delight- 
ful, as that which a young unmarried 
saan possesses in his quiet lodging, 
with his easy chair and his dressing« 
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and water, his nap over an old poem 
or a new novel, and the intervening 
dispatch of a world of little neglected 
matters, which, from time to time, 
occur to recollection between the break 
of the stanzas or the incidents of the 
story? Men—narried men—may ex- 
patiate, if they will, in good polished 
sentences, on the delights of their fire- 
sides, and the gay cheerfulness of 
their family circles ; but I do not hee 
sitate to affirm; that we,’in our state 
of single blessedness, possess not only 
all the sweets of our condition, but 
derive more solid advantages from ma« 
trimony itself, than any of these so< 
lemn eulogists of their own happiness 
can dare to pretend to derive from it. 
We have their dinners, without the 
expense of them ; we have their par- 
ties, without the fatigue of those ine 
terminable domestic discussions which 
are inseparable from the preliminary 
arrangements ; we share the gay and 
joyous summer of their homes, when 
they are illuminated for company, 
and escape the intervening winter of 
darkness and economy ; we are wel« 
comed with all the plate, the glitter- 
ing dinner service, and the wine, that 
is produced, on rare occasions, from 
recondite binns, and are most merci- 
fully delivered from the infliction of 
the ordinary Wedgwood dishes, and 
the familiar port and sherry ; we are 
presented to the lady when her smiles 
never fail ‘to radiate, and are made 
acquainted with the children when 
adorned in their smooth hair and shi- 
ning faces, in their embroidered frocks 
and their gentlest behaviour; and, 
having participated in the sunny calm, 
the halcyon — of the establish- 
ment, we depart before the unreal and 
transitory delusion is dispersed, and 
leave the husband to contemplate the 
less brilliant changes of the lady’s 
countenance and temper, and to main 
tain a sitigle combat against the bois- 
terous perversities of her offspring. It 
is certainly a most desirable thing, 
that all these persons who are blest 
with large houses and good cooks, 
should ‘marry ; for I do not ufider- 


gown, his beef-steak and his whisky _ Stand how they can otherwise hope’ to 
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achieve any-very good ‘balls, or even 
any tolerable dinners. If houses are 
to be opened with effect, there must 
be a mistress ; and it is therefore ab« 
solutely incumbent on all public-spi- 
rited persons, who have the real good 
of society at heart, to provide their 
establishment with so essential a mem- 
ber. But marriage is an act of gene- 
rous self-devotion for.the benefit of 
the circle among whom we move,—a 
sacrifice of personal advantage made to 
attain the power. of being gracefully 
hospitable to our friends ; for it is es« 
tablished beyond a doubt, that we sin« 
gle persons enjoy the cream and quin- 
tessence of matrimonial felicity, and 
that wives and husbands possess a 
painful monopoly of its tumults and 
its distractions, its anxieties and its 
restraints. Then again with regurd 
to Home:—I don’t believe that any 
individual in existence knows what a 
really comfortable home is—the quiet 
—the consideration—the uninterrupt- 
ibility—the easy chair drawn parallel 
with the fire-place—the undisputed 
right of sitting with a foot on either 
nob—the lamp arranged to suit the 
level of his own eye—the careless lux- 
ury resulting from an exclusive ap- 
propriation of all the convenience of 
an apartment—No man can be really 
chez soi—can be in the full enjoyment 
of all the accommodation afforded by 
his own house, and fire-side, and fur- 
niture, and presume to exercise the 
right of a master over them, unless he 
- independent of the fetters of wed- 
ock. 

In the other case, if he attempt to 
put himself at his ease, his conscience 
upbraids him of selfishness: he can’t 
draw a footstool near him, without 
feeling his sensibility disturbed by the 
apprehension of interfering with the 
comforts of another. No man, I re- 
peat it, can be in the entire enjoyment 
of life, unless he be a young, unmar- 
ried man, with an attached elderly valet 
to wait upon him.—lI am so thoroughly 
persuaded of this fact, that nothing on 
earth but my love for you, Maria, 
could neon f me to relinquish “ my 
unhoused, free condition.” Nothing 
but my adoration of such a union of 
various beauties, and almost incon- 

ous mental accomplishments, could 

ave induced me to abandon my pre- 

sent state of luxurious independence ; 
but, under my peculiar and most fi 
vyoured circumstances, I only pass fro 
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a lower to a,highet degree of happi-« 
ness: True, the idle, the dense, the 


somewhat ignominious gratifications 
of celibacy are sacrificed but they are 
exchanged forthe pure and dignified 


enjoyment of labouring to secure an 
angel's happiness, beneath the cheering 
influence of her exhilarating smiles. ° 

Such were the reflections that hasti- 
ly passed along my mind, on the af« 
ternoon of Thursday the 15th of Feb« 
ruary, 1827, as I sat with a volume of 
the 7'or-Hill in my hand, in the back 
drawing-room of my lodgings in Con- 
duit-street. It was about ten o'clock 
in the afternoon. My dinner was just 
removed. It had-left me with that 
gay complacency of disposition, and 
irrepressible propensity to elocution, 
which result from a satistied appetite, 
and an undisturbed digestion. My 
sense of contentment became more and 
more vigorous and confirmed, as I cast 
my eye around my apartment, and 
contemplated my weil-filled book-case, 
and the many articles of convenience 
with which I had contrived to accom- 
modate my nest; till, at length, the 
emotions of satisfaction became. too 
strong to be restrained within the 
bonds of silence, and announced them- 
selves in the following soliloquy :—~ 

«‘ What eapital coals these are!— 
There’s nothingin the world so cheer- 
ing—so enlivening—as a good, hot, 
blazing, sea-coal fire.” —I broke a large 
lump into fragments with the poker, 
as I spoke.—* It’s all mighty fine,” I 
continued, “ for us travellers to ha- 
rangue the ignorant on the beauty of 
foreign cities, on their buildings with- 
out dust, and their skies without a 
cloud ; but, for: my own part, I like te 
see a dark, thick, heavy atmosphere, 


hanging over a town. It forewarns , © 


the traveller of his approach to ‘the 
habitations, the business, and the eém- 


forts of his civilized fellow-creatureh ~ - 


It gives an air of grandeur, and ins ~ 
portance, and mystery, to the scenet 
It conciliates our respect: We know 
that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smother :—While, in 
those bright, shining, smokeless cities, 
whenever the sun shines upon them, 
one’s eyes are put out by the glare of 
their white walls ; and when it does 
not shinc!—why, in the winter, there’s 
no resource .eft for a man but hope- 
less and shivering resignation, with 

ir wide, windy chimneys, and their 

mp, crackling, hissing,. sputtering, 
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tantalizing fagots.”—I eonfirmed my 
argument in favour of our metropoli- 
tan obscurity by another stroke of the 
poker against the largest fragment of 
the broken coal ; and then, letting fall 
my weapon, and turning my back to 
the fire, I exclaimed, ‘ Certainly— 
there’s no kind of furniture like books : 
—nothing else can afford one an equal 
air of eomfort and habitability.—Such 
a resource too!—A man never feels 
alone in a library.—He lives surround. 
ed by companions, who stand ever 
obedient to his call, coinciding with 
every caprice of temper, .and harmo- 
nising with every turn and disposition 
of the mind.— Yes: I love my books: 
—They are my friends—my counsel- 
lors—my companions.—Yes; I have 
a real personal attachment, a very ten- 
der regard, for my books.” 

I thrust my hands into the pockets 
of my dressing-gown, which, by the 
by, is far the handsomest piece of old 
brocade I have ever seen,—a large run- 
ning pattern of gold hollyhocks, with 
silver stalks and leaves, upon a rich, 
— Pompadour-coloured ground,—. 
and, walking slowly backwards and 
forwards in my room, I contimued,— 
“* There never. was, there never can 
have been, so happy’a fellow as my- 
self! What on earth have I to wish 
for more? Maria adores me—I adore 
Maria. To be sure, she’s detained at 
Brighton ; but I hear from her regue, 

every morning by the post, and 

we are to be united for life in a fort- 
night. Who was ever so blest in his 
love? Then again John Fraser—my 
old schoolfellow! I don’t believe there’s 
Py oa in the world he would not 
for me. I’m sure there’s no living 
thing that he loves so much as myself, 


' “exept, perhaps, his old uncle Simon 
nt sia his black mare.” 


_ Thad by this time returned to the 
fire-place, and, reseating myself, be- 
ar ng apostrophize my magnificent 

Newfoundland, who, having 
partaken of my dinner, was following 
the advice and example of Abernethy, 
and sleeping on the rug, as it digest- 
ed.—** And you, too, my old Neptune, 
arn’t you the best and handsomest dog 
in the universe ?” 

Neptune finding himself addressed, 
awoke leisurely from his slumbers, and 
fixed his eyes on mine with an affirma- 
tive expression. 

“ Ay, to be sure you are; and @ 
capital swimmer too?” eg 





CAug: 

Neptuné raised his héad from: the 
rug, and beat the ground with his tal, 
first to the right hand, and then to the’ 
left. ; 

«* And is he not a fine faithful fel 
low? And does he not love his mas~ 
ter?” 

Neptune rubbed his head against: 
my hand, and concluded the conversa~ 
tion, by again sinking into repose. 

*€ That dog’s a philosopher,” I said ; 
** He never says a word more than is 
necessary :—Then, again, not only 
blest in love and friendship, and my 
dog ; but what luck it was to sell, and 
in these times too, that old, lumbering 
house of my father’s, with its bleak, 
bare, hilly acres of chalk and stone, for 
eighty thousand pounds, and to have 
the money paid down, on the very day 
the bargain was concluded. By the 
by, though, I had forgot:—I may as 
well write to Messrs Drax and Dray- 
ton about that money, and order them 
to pay it immediately in to Coutts’s,— 
mighty honest people and all that: 
but faith no solicitors should be trast 
ed or tempted too far. It’s a foolish 
way, at any time, to leave money in 
other people’s hands—in any body’s 
hands—and I'll write about it at once.” 

As I said, so I did. I wrote my coms 
mands to Messrs Drax and Drayton, 
to pay my eighty thousand pounds in- 
to Coutts’s ; and after desiring that my 
note might be forwarded to them, the 
first thing in the morning, I took my 
candle, and aceompanied by Neptune, 
who always keeps watch by night at 
my charaber door, proceeded to bed, 
as the watchman was calling ‘“‘ past 
twelve o'clock,” beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for 
a man to go to bed thus early; it se- 
cures him such pleasant dreams. The 
visions that filled my imagination du- 
ring sleep, were not of a less animated 
nature than those of my waking lucu- 
brations. I dreamt, that it was day- 
break on my wedding morning ; that 
I was drest in white satin and silver 
lace, to go and be married; that Ma- 
ria, seated in a richly painted and gilt 
sedan chair, was conveyed tothe church 
by the parson and clerk, who wore 
white favours in their wigs, and large 
nosegays in the breasts of their canoni= 
cals; that hands were joined by Hy- 
men in person, who k his torch 


over ottr heads at the altar, and danced 

@ pas de deux with the bride down the 

“middle of Regent Street, as we return 
16 
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ed in procession from St.James’s ; that 
I walked by the side of Neptune, who 
was, in some unaccountable manner, 
identified with my friend John Fraser, 
and acted as father of the bride, and 
alarmed me in the midst of the cere- 
mony by whispering in my ear, that 
he had forgotten to order any break- 
fast for the party ; that on returning to 
my house, which appeared to be the 
pavilion at Brighton, I found a quan- 
tity of money bags, full of sovereigns, 
each marked L.80,000, ranged in rows 
on a marble table ; that I was beginning 
to empty them at the feet of the bride 
with an appropriate compliment— 
when my dream was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my va- 
let, whostood pale and trembling bymy 
bed-side, and informed me, with an agi- 
tated voice, that he had carried my note, 
as ordered, to the office of Messrs Drax 
& Drayton, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and had seen Mr Drax ; but that 
Mr Drayton had decamped during 
the night, taking away with him may 
L.80,000, and L.500 of his partner’s ! 

I was horror-struck !—I was ruin- 
ed!—What was to be done? The 
clock had not yet struck ten, but, early 
as it was, I was determined to rise im- 
mediately, and see Drax myself upon 
the subject. In an instant—in less 
than an hour—I was dressed, and on 
my way to Lincoln’s Inn. Twenty 
minutes after, I stood in the presence 
of Mr Drax. 

He appeared before me, among the 
last of the pig-tails, with his powder- 
ed head, his smooth black silk stock- 
ings, and his polished shoes, the very 
same immutable Mr Drax whom I had 
remembered as a quiz from the earliest 
days of my childhood. There he stood, 
in the same attitude, in the same dress, 
the same man of respectability, calcu- 
lation, and arrangement, that my fa- 
ther had always represented to me as 
the model of an attorney, but with a 
look of bewildered paleness, as placed 
suddenly in a situation where his re- 
spectability became doubtful, his cal- 
culations defeated, and all his arrange-~ 
ments discomposed. 

“ Oh, Mr Luttrell!” he exclaimed, 
“IT beg pardon, Mr Lionel Luttrell, 
you've received intimation, then, of 
this most extraordinary occurrence:; 
—what will the world think ?—what 
will they say ?>—The house of Drax and 
Drayton !—Such a long established, 

Vou. XXII. ; 
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such a respectable house !—and one of 
the partners—Mr Drayton, I mean— 
to abscond !” 

“* Ay, Mr Drax, but think of my 
eighty thousand pounds !” 

* Sir, when they told me that Mr 
Drayton was gone, I could not believe 
it to be a fact; it seemed a circum- 
stance that no evidence could establish. 
Sir, he always had opened that door, 
precisely at ten O'clock, every day, 
Sundays excepted, for these last five. 
and-twenty years ; and I felt satisfied 
that when ten o'clock came, he would 
certainly arrive.” 

‘* Very probably, sir ; but your ex 
pectations were deceived ; and what am 
I to do, to recover my money ?” 

“‘ If you'll believe me, as a man of 
business, Mr Lionel Luttrell, I could 
not persuade myself to give him up as 
lost, till the Lincoln’s-Inn clock 
struck the quarter-———” 

* But,Mr Drax, my eighty thousand 
pounds !—if they are not regained, 
I’m ruined for ever !” 

** Went away, sir, without leaving 
the slightest instruction where he 
might be met with, or where his Ict- 
ters might be sent after him !—A most 
extraordinary proceeding !”” 

** You'll drive me mad, Mr Drax. 
Let me implore you to inform me 
what's to be done about my money?” 

‘* Your money, Mr Lionel Luttrell? 
—here has the same party taken off 
with him L.500 of the common proper« 
ty of the house ;—all the loose cash we 
had in our banker’s hands ;—drew a 
draught for the whole amount ; ap« 
— it to himself; and never 
took the ordinary measure of leaving 
me a memorandum of the transaction ! 
—Why, sir, I might heve drawn ia 
bill this very morning—many things 
less improbable occur—and might 
have had my draught refused accep- 
tance !” 

** Oh, Mr Drax, thistorture will be 
the death of me.—Sir,—sir,—I’m 
ruined, and I’m going to be married !” 

«« A most unfortunate event.—But, 
Mr Luttrell, you gay young men of 
fashion at the west end, cannot possi- 
bly enter into the feelings of a part- 
ner and a man of ‘business,—My si- 
tuation——” 

“ Your’s! Oh, sir, my eighty thou. 
sand s!—my whole fortune !— 
Think what my condition is.” 

“« Here am I left entirely alone, un 
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supported, in the very middle‘of term 
time, and with sueh an accumulation 
of business on my hands as it is quite 
{perplexing to think of—Why, Mr 
Lionel, there’s more to be got through 
than any two ordinary men could ac- 
complish ; and how is it possible that 
I should work my way through it by 
ase inconsiderate of Mr Dray- 
ton af 

Tortured beyond bearing, incapable 
-of listening any longer to the lamen- 
tations of Mr Drax, and perceiving 
that he was too much engrossed by 
the perplexities of his own affairs, to 
“yield any attention to my distresses, I 
seized my hat, and hastily departed, 
to seek elsewhere for the advice and 


“consolation I required. 


“ T'll go to John Fraser,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ he’s always sensible, al- 
ways right, always kind. He'll feel 
for me, at all events: He'll suggest 
what steps are best to be taken in this 
most painful emergency.” 

Upon this determination I immediate- 


ly proceeded to act, and hastened toward 


egent Street with the rapidity of one 
who feels impatient of every second 
that elapses between the conception 
and the execution of his purpose. As 
I was pressing forward on my hurried 
way, my thoughts absorbed in the 
anxiety of the moment, and my siglit 
‘dazzled by the rapidity of my move- 


“ments, and the confused succession of 
-the passing objects, I was checked in 
‘my course by Edward Burrell—the 


Pet of the Dandies—“ Stop, Lionel, 
my dear fellow, stop.—I want to con- 
gratulate you.” 
** Congratulate me !—Upon what ?” 
“ On yourappointment : Inspecting 
Postman for the district of St Ann’s, 
Soho ;—Of course you’re he—none but 


personages of such elevated station 
-could be justified in using such velo- 


city of movement, and in running over 


‘80 Many innocent foot passengers.” 


« Nonsense !—Don’t stopme !—I’ve 


‘just heard of the greatest imaginable 


misfortune. Drayton, my attorney, 


"has decainped, Heaven only knows to 
‘what country, and carried off the 
- whole of my fortune.” 

“ Oh! indeed !—So you're one up- ° 


on the innumerable list of bankrupts ! 


-—A’ failure! a complete failure !— 
- Don’t be angry, Lionel ; I always said 


you were rather a failure :—And so 
now ‘the attorney man—what’s’’ his 
name?—has abseonded and ruined you 
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‘Tau 
> em by his successful speculation 
in hops. vr} 

The Pet of the Dandies walked off, 
laughing as immoderately as a profess» 
ed Exclusive ever dares to laugh.’ It 
had made what he believed to be a 
pun :—That is, I suppose, I dare say 
the sentence is capable of some quib. 
bling interpretation. The words are 
unintelligible, unless they contain a 
pun :—Whenever I hear one man talk 
nonsense, and find others laugh, I in- 
variably conclude that he is punning; 
and if the last parting words of Eds 
ward Burrell really do exhibit a spe» 
cimen of this vulgar kind of solecism, 
the puppy was more than indemnified 
for the distresses of his friend, as any 
punster would necessarily be, by the 
opportunity of hitching a joke upon 
them.—*“ It will not be so with you, 
John Fraser!” I muttered to myself; 
-and in a few seconds I rapt at the door 
of his lodgings in Regent Street. 

They detained me an age in the 
street—I rapt and rapt again, and then 
I rang, and at the ringing of the bell, 
a stupid-looking, yellow-haired, stea« 
my maid-servant, in a dirty lace-cap, 
issued from the scullery, wiping her 
crimson arms in her check apron to 
answer the summons. ; 

** Is Mr Fraser at home?” I dee 
manded, in a voice of somewhat angry 
impatience. 

“¢ Mr Fraser at home P—No, sir, he 
an’t.” : i 

‘* Where's he gone to?” 

“© Where’s he gone to?” rejoined 
the girl, in a low drawling voice— 
** I’m sure, sir, I can’t tell, not I.” 

‘Ts his servant in the way ?” j 

“* Is his servant in the way ?>—No, 
sir ; the other gentleman’s gone too.” 

** His servant gone with him?— 
Why, how did they go?” , 

“ How did they go?—Why, in a 
post-chay and four, to be sure—they 
sent for him from Newman’s.” 

** Heavens! how provoking !—Did 
they start early ?” 

“* Start early? no, to be sure, they 
started very late ; as soon as ever mase 
ter came home from dining in Ruse 
sell Square.” > 

** Russell Square! what the devil 
should John Fraser do dining in Rus« 
sell Square !—How very distressing ! 

‘< Master came home two hours be- 
fore Mr Robert expected him, and 
ordered four horses to be got ready 
directly.” 
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“ Indeed! What can possibly have 
happened ?” 

‘© What has happened? Oh, Mr 
Robert told us all about what had 
happened; says he, ‘ my master’s 
great friend, Mr Luttrell, is clean 
tuined ; his lawyer man’s run off with 
all his money. Master’s in a great 
quandary about it,’ says Mr Robert, 
‘and so I suppose,’ says he, ‘ that 
master and I am going out of town a 
little while to keep clear of the mess.’ ” 

“ Merciful God! and can such 
cold-hearted treachery really be !” 

“ And so,” continued the gir], per- 
fectly regardless of my vehement eja- 
culation, “‘ and so I told Mr Robert I 
hoped luck would go with them ; for 

ou know, sir, it’s all very well to 

ve friends and such like, as long as 
they’ve got everything comfortable 
about them ; but when they’re broke 
up, or anything of that, why, then it’s 
another sort of matter, and we have 
no right to meddle or make in their 
concerns.” 
_ The girl was a perfect philosopher 
upon the true Hume and Rochetou- 
cault principles. She continued to 

romulge her maxims in the same 
og monotonous, cold, languid vein ; 
but 1 did not remain to profit by 
them. I hurried away to conceal my 
sorrow and my disappointment in the 
privacy of those apartments, where, 
on the preceding evening, surrounded 
by so many comforts, I had proudly, 
perhaps too proudly, contemplated my 
stock of happiness, and had at large 
expatiated on my many deceitful to- 
pics of self-gratulation. - How mise- 
yably was that stock of happiness now 
impaired! But, hopeful as I am by 
nature, my sanguine temperament still 
triumphed ; and as I ascended the 
staircase to my apartment, Maria’s 
image presented itself in smiles to my 
imagination, and I repeated to my- 
self, “‘ My fortune’s gone! My friend 
has deserted me! But Maria! thou, 
dearest, still remain’st tome. I'll tran- 
quillize my mind by the sweet coun- 
sel of your daily letter, and then pro- 
ceed to deliberate and act for myself.” 
I knew that the post must by this 
time have arrived. 
’ I approached the table where my 
cards and letters were constantly de- 
posited—but no letter was there. I 
could not believe my eyes;—I rung 
and asked for my letters—none had 
arrived during my absence from home, 
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“ Had the gone by: “ae Yes;many 
an hour ago.” It was too true, then,—+ 


even Maria was perfidious to my mis< 
fortunes. This was the severest blow. 
of all. This I could not have antici- 
pated. My heart was full, brim-full 
of sorrow before ; and this addition of, 
disappointment made it overflow. Any 
man who has a keen susceptibility of 
madness and injury—I need not have 
written a keen susceptibility of mad- 
ness, for the sense of wrong is always 
proportioned to the sense of benefit—, 
Gratitude and resentment are always, 
I believe, commensurate in the cha-. 
racter ; and he who is easily touched 
by the attentions of those he loves, 
will beas readily affected by their ne 
glect ;—but, however, any man who is 
keenly sensible of unkindness, will 
comprehend the effect produced upon- 
my mind by the absence of my ex- 
pected, my accustomed letter. The 
cause of my distrust was apparently 
slight—possibly accidental; but, oc- 
curring at such a time, it fell with all 
the weight of a last and consumma~ 
ting calamity on one who was already, - 
overthrown. Oh! how weak—how 
childish—how foolish are we, even 
the wisest of us all, in moments sueh 
as these! I clenched my teeth; I 
stampt upon the floor ; I tossed about 
my arms with the vain and objectless 
passion of an angry child. My dog, 
amazed at the violence of my gesticus 
lation, fixed his large dark eyes upon 
me, and stared with astonishment, as 
well he might, at the agitated pas 
sion of his master. I saw, or imae 
gined I saw, an expression of tenders 
ness and commiseration in his looks ; 
and, in an agony of tears—don’t la 

at me, for in the same situation, under 
the same circumstances, you probably 
would have done the same—I flung 
myself down on the floor by his side, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, Neptune, every 
thing on earth has forsaken me but . 
you—my fortune—my friend, my 
love—with my fortune ; and you, you 
alone, my good, old faithful dog, are 
constant to me ip the hour of my af- 
fliction !”—I started up and an 
apartment backwards and forw 
with wide and hurried strides, fevers 
ed with the rapid succession of paing 
ful events, bewildered in mind, af+ 
flicted at heart, perplexed in the ex» 
treme!—There was no place in my 
thoughts for the future ; I was absors 
bed wholly in the present: I was cares 
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less Of the Toss of my patrimony.—It 
was gone ; and I willingly resigned it. 
My distracted fancy began to view the 
robbery rather as a benefit than an in- 
jury. It had revealed to me in time 
the baseness of the world, the fallacy 
of human attachments, theinconstancy 
of woman, the treachery of man. [I 
had, in one morning, learnt that the 
world is a lie; and love a name ; and 
friendship a cheat. The lesson had 
indeed been dearly bought by the ex- 
change of affluence for poverty ; but 
in the despair and bitterness of my 
abandonment, I should have scorned to 
purchase it at an inferior price.—It was 
worth all, and mere than I had given 
for it.—I felt grateful to Drayton for 
the act of fraud which had in a mo- 
merit rendered me thus indigent and 
wise: I would not attempt the re- 
covery of the wealth he had purloined. 
—That wealth, as I looked down upon 
it from the heights of my passion, 
seemed to dwindle into an inconsider-~ 
able speck, and was disdained as a 
mere noxious bait for falsehood and 
duplicity: “* Let him,” I ejaculated, 
“ let him keep my money !—let it at- 
tract towards him, as it did towards 
myself, lying smiles and artificial tend- 
erriess ; let him, as I have done, fix 
his heart upon the beautiful deceptions 
which his affiuence shall conjure up 
around him ; let him be robbed, as I 
have been ; let him, as I have done, 
detect the error of the illusions that 
had delighted him; and then let him 
eurse the perfidious, the ungrateful 
wretches that had deceived him, us I 
now do curse those that have inju- 
ted me.” How inconsistent are the 
thoughts and actions, the words and 
the sentiments of man!—Never was 
I conscious of so deep a feeling of tend- 
erhess as that which flowed from my 
soul towards the beings I was denouns 
¢ing, at the very moment these ex- 
pressions of passionate indignation 
were issuing ftom my lips. 

Impelled by that restlessness of 
body which results from the agitation 
of the mind, I took up my hat, called 
Neptune to follow me, and prepared to 
seek abroad that distraction for my 
gtief, which could not be found in the 
quiet of ny home. In leaving thé 
room, my eye eee glanced to- 
ward my pistols. My hand was on 
the lock of the door. I ae that 
to ee the place where they lay, 
was like tempting Hell to tempt me: 


































but a thought flashed across my mind, 
that to die were to punish the unworthy 
authors of my sorrow—were to strike 
imperishable remorse to the hearts of 
Maria and of John ;—and I took the 
pistols with me, muttering, as I cone 
eealed them in my breast, “ Perhaps 
I may want them.” 

In this frame of mind, wandering 
through back and retired streets, with 
no other motive to direct me than the 
necessity of locomotion, I, at length, 
found myself on the banks of the 
Thames, at no great distance from 
Westminster Bridge. My boat was 
kept near this place: On the water, I 
should be delivered from all or 
hension of observing eyes.—I should 
be alone with my sorrow; and, un 
favourable as the season and the 
weather were, I proceeded to the spot 
where my boat was moored.—<‘ Bad 
time for boating, Mr Luttrell,” said 
Piner, who had the charge of m 
wherry ; “ it’s mortal cold, and there's 
rain getting out there to the winds 
ward.” But careless of his good-na- 
tured remonstrances, I seized the oars 
impatiently from his hand and pros 
eeeded, in angry silence, to‘ the boat. 
I pushed her off, and rowed rapidly 
up the river towards Chelsea, with 
Neptune lying at my feet. WhenI 
thus found myself alone upon the wa 
ter, with none to know, or mark, or overs 
hear me, my grief, breaking through 
all the restraints that had confined it 
as long as I was exposed to the im 
spection of my fellow-creatures, dis 
charged itself. in vehement exclama- 
tions of indignant passion. ‘* Fool != 
Idiot that I was to trust them !—No 
thing on earth shall ever induce me now 
to look upon them again. Oh, Maria! 
I should have thought it happiness 
enough to have died for you ; and you 
to desert meto fall away from me 
too, at the moment when a single smile 
of yours might have indemnified me 
for all the wrongs of fortane, all thy: 
treachery of friendship! As to Fram 
ser, men are all alike,—selfish by nag” 
ture, habit, education. They are trai 
ed to baseness, and he is the wise 
man who becomes earliest acquaint 
with suspicion. He is the happ 
who, scorhing their hollow demonsti 
tions of attachment, constrains ever 
sympathy of his nature within @ 
close imprisonment of a cold and ui 
participating selfishness ; but Fl % 
revenged. Fallen as | am—sun 
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impoverished-—despised as Lionel Lut- 
trell-may be, the perfidious shall yet 
be taught to know, that he will not be 
spurned with impunity, or trampled 
on without reprisal !” 

At these words, some violence of 
gesture, accompanying the vehemence 
of my sentiment, interfered with the 
repose of Neptune, who was quietly 


sleeping at the bottom of the boat. 


The dog vented his impatience in a 
quick and angry growl. At that mo- 
men4:my irritation amounted almost 
to madness. “ Right—right!” I ex- 
claimed, “‘ my very dog turns against 
me. He withdraws the mercenary at- 
tachment which my food had purcha- 
ted, now that the sources which sup- 
plied it have become exhausted.” I 
imputed to my dog the frailties of 
man, and hastened, in the wild sug- 
gestion of the instant, to take a severe 
and summary vengeance on his ingra- 
titude. I drew forth a pistol from my 
breast, and ordered him to take to the 
water. I determined to shoot him as 
he was swimming, and then leave him 
there to die. ‘Neptune hesitated in 
obeying me. He was scarcely aroused, 
perhaps he did not comprehend my 
command. My impatience would brook 
no delay. I was in no humour to be 
thwarted. Standing up in the boat, I 
proceeded, with a sudden effort of 
strength, to cast the dog into the ri« 
ver. My purpose failed,—my balance 
was lost—and—in a moment of time— 
I found myself engaged in a desperate 
struggle for existence with the dark, 
deep waters of the Thames. I cannot 
swim. Death—death in all its ter- 
rors—instantaneous, inevitable death, 
was the idea that pressed upon my 
mind, and occupied all its faculties. 
But poor Neptune required no solici- 
tation. He no sooner witnessed the 
danger of his master, than he sprang 
forward to my rescue, and, sustaining 
my head above the water, swam stout- 
ly away with me to the boat. 

When once reseated there, as I look~ 
ed upon my preserver shaking the wa- 
ter from his coat as composedly as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened, 


» amy conscience became penetrated with 


the bitterest feelings of remorse and 
shame. Self-judged, self-corrected, 
self-condemned, I sat like a guilty 


‘) }owretch in the -presence of that noble 
» 7) animal, who, having saved my liie at 


-very moment I was meditating his 
destruction, seemed of too gencrous a 
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nature to imagine, that the act he had 
performed exceeded the ordinary li- 
mits of his service, or any 
special gratitude from his master. I 
felt as one who had in intention eom- 


‘mitted murder on his benefactor, and, 


as I slowly rowed towards the Jand, 
eloquent in the praise of the uncon 
scious Neptune, the recollection of my 
perilous escape—the complete convic- 
tion of my having in one itstance been 
mistaken in my anger—and, perhaps— 
most unromantic as it may sound— 


the physical operation of my cold bath, 


and my wet habiliments—all these 
causes united, operated so effectually to 
allay the fever of my irritated pas~ 
sions, that the agitation of my mind 
was soothed. Mine was now tlie spi~ 
rit of one in sorrow, not in anger. 
Humbled in mine own opinion, my 
indignation against Maria and John 
Fraser, for their cold-hearted, their 
eruel desertion of my distresses, was 
exchanged for a mingled sentiment of— 
tenderness and forgiveness. On reachie 


ing the landing-place, I hastened to..—_/ 


take possession of the first hackney 
coach, and, calling Neptune into it, 
drove off to my lodgings in Conduit 
street. 

On arriving at my apartments, the 
first object that presented itself to my 
éye, was a note from Maria. I knew 
the peculiar shape of the billet, before 
I was near enough to distinguish the 
hand+writing. All the blood in my 
veins seemed to rush back towards my 
heart, and there to stand trembling at 
the seat of life and motion. I shook 
like a terrified infant. Who could die 
vine the nature of the intelligence 
which that note contained? I held 
the paper some minutes in my hand 
before I could obtain sufficient coin 
mand over myself to open it. That 
writing conveyed to me the sentence 
of my future destiny. Its was 
pregnant of the misery or happiness of 
my after-life. At length with a sud- 
den, a desperate effort of resolution, I 
burst the seal asunder, and read,~= 


“* Dearest Lionel, I did not write 
yesterday, because my aunt had most 
unexpectedly determined to return to 
town to-day. We left Brighton very 
early this morning, and are establish- 
ed at Thomas’s Hotel. Come to us 
directly ; or if this wicked theft of Mr 
Drayton’s—which, by the by, will . 
compel us to have a smaller, a quieter, 





;amd therefore a Aap, 
_we otherwise should have had—com- 


/tT2 
yrer home, than 


- pels be busy among law people, 
and all your time this morn- 
ing, pray come to dinner at seven— 
or if not to dinner, at all events, you 
must contrive to be with us in Berk- 
Jey Square some time this evening.— 
-My aunt desires her best love, and 
.believe me, dearest Lionel, your ever 
affectionate 


Mania.” 


And she was really true!’ This 
was by far the kindest, the tenderest 
note I had ever received. Maria was 
constant, and my wicked suspicions 
‘only were in fault. Oh, heavens! 
chow much was I to blame! how se- 
verely did my folly deserve punish- 
ment ! 

. The operations of the toilet are ca- 
pable of incalculable extension or di- 
minution. They can, under certain 
circumstances, be very rapidly dis- 
patched. In five minutes after the 
first reading of Maria’s note, I was 
descending the staircase, and prepared 
to obey her summons. My valet was 


. standing with his hand on the lock of 


the street door, in readiness to expe- 


~~sdjte my departure, when the noise of 


rapidly approaching wheels was heard. 
A carriage stopt suddenly before the 
house—the rapper was loudly and vio~ 
lently beaten with a hurried hand— 
the street door flew open—and John 
Fraser, in his dinner dress of the last 
evening, pale with watching, and fa-~ 
tigue, and travel, and excitement, 
burst like an unexpected apparition 
upon my sight. He rushed towards 
me, seized my hand, and shaking it 
with the energy of an almost convul- 
sive joy, exclaimed, “‘ Well, Lionel, 
I was in time—thought I should be. 
The fellows drove capitally—deuced 
good horses, too, or we should never 
ve beat him.” 
. “Whatdo youmean? Beat whom?” 
“ The rascal Drayton, to be sure. 
Did not they tell you I had got scent 
of his starting, and was off after him 
within an hour of his departure ?” . 
** No, indeed, John, they never 
told me that.” 


Well, never mind. I overtook 


him within five miles of Canterbury, 
and borsewhipped him within an inch. 


of his life.” 
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* And—and—the moncy ?” 

** Oh, I’ve lodged that at Coutte’s. 
I thought it best to put that out of 
danger at once. So I drove to the 
Strand, and deposited your eighty 
thousand pounds in a place of securi- 
ty before I proceeded here to tell you 
that it was safe.” 

If I had been humbled and ashamed 
of myself before—if I had repented 
my disgusting suspicions on seeing 
Maria’s note, this explanation of John 
Fraser’s absence was very little caley- 
lated to restore me to my former hap- 
py state of self-approbation.. Taking 
my friend by the arm, and calling 
Neptune, I said, “‘ By and by, John, 
you shall be thanked as you ought to 

for all your kindness; but you 
must first forgive me. I have been 
cruelly unjust to Maria, to you, and 
to poor old Neptune here. Come with 
me to Berkeley Square. You shall 
there hear the confession of my past 
rashness and folly ; and when my 
heart is once delivered from the bure 
den of self-reproach that now o 
presses it, there will be room for the 
expansion of those happier feelings, 
which your friendship and Maria’s 
tenderness have everlastingly implant- 
ed there. Never again will I allow a 
suspicion to pollute my mind which is 
injurious to those I love. The world’s 
a good world—the women are all true. 
—the friends all faithful—and the 
dogs are all attached and staunch ;— 
and if any individual, under any pose 
sible combination of circumstances, 
is ever, for a single instant, induced, 
to conceive an opposite opinion, de- 
pend upon it, that that unhappy man 
is deluded by false appearances, and 
that a little inquiry would convinee 
him of his mistake.” 

‘* T can’t for the life of me under- 
stand, Lionel, what you are driving 
at ” 


¢ You will presently,” I replied ; . 


and in the course of half an hour,— 


seated on the sofa, with Maria on — 


one side of me, with John Fraser on, 
the other, and with Neptune lying 
my feet,—I had related the painfu 
tale of my late follies and sufferin 
had heard myself affectionately piti 
and forgiven, and had concluded, in 


the possession of unmingled happi- _ 
ness, the series of my day’s REVERSES... 


tee 
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Tuene is an old story which I have 
often heard related, about a great laird 
of Cassway, in an outer corner of 
Dumfries-shire, of the name of Beat- 
tie, and his two sons; but whether it 
is a dream or an apparition, as it par~ 
takes of the nature of both, I cannot 
decide. This Beattie had occasion to 
be almost constantly in England, be- 
cause, as my informant said, he took 
a ‘great hand in government affairs, 
from which I deem that the tradition 
had its'rise about the time of the civil 
wars ; for about the close of that time, 
the Scotts took the advantage of the 
times to put the Beatties down, who, 
for some previous ages, had maintain- 
ed the superiority of that district. 

Be that as it may, the laird of Cass- 
way’s second son, Francis, fell despe- 
rately in love with a remarkably beau- 
tiful girl, the eldest daughter of Henry 
Scott of Drumfielding, a gentleman, 
but still only a-retainer, and far be-~ 
neath Beattie of Cassway, both in 
wealth and influence. Francis was a 
scholar newly returned from the uni 
versity—was tall, handsome, of a pale 
complexion, and gentlemanly appear- 
ance, while Thomas, the eldest son, 
was fair, ruddy, and stout made, a 
— picture of health and good- 

umour,—a sportsman, a warrior, and 
a jovial blade ; one who would not 
suffer a fox to get rest in the whole 
moor district, nor a pretty girl to sleep 
quietly in her bed. He. rode the best 
horse, kept the best hounds, played 
the best fiddle, danced the best coun- 
try bumpkin, and took the best refresh« 
ment of mountain dew .of any man 
between Erick brae and Teviot stone, 
and was altogether that sort of a young 
man, that whenever he cast his eyes 
on a pretty girl, either at chapel or 
) weapon-shaw, she would hide her 
face, and giggle as if tickled by some 


r “Now, though Thomas, or the Young 

. Laird, as he wasealled, had only spoke 

’ once to Ellen Scott in his life, at which 
+ ~* time he chucked her below the chin, 
_3.- and bid the deil take him if ever he 
-_ as bonny a face in his whole born 
: 3 yet, for all that, Ellen loved 
him. It could not be said that she 

, wassia love with him, for a maiden’s 
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heart must be won before it is given 
absolutely away ; but hers gave him 
the preference to any other young 
man. She loved to'see him, to hear 
of him, and to laugh at him ; and it 
was even observed by the domestics, 
that Tam Beattie o the Cassway’s 
name came oftener into her conversa 
tion than there was any occasion for.: 
- Such was the state of affairs when 
Francis came home, and fell d 
rately in love with Ellen Scott; and 
his father being in England, and he 
under no restraint, he went forthwith 
and paid his addresses to her. She 
received him with a kindness and af< 
fability that pleased him to the heart ; 
but he little wist that this was only a 
spontaneous and natural glow of kind 
ness toward him because of his con< 
nexions, and rather because he was 
the young Laird of Cassway’s only bro« 
ther, than the poor but accoinplished 
Francis Beattie, the scholar from Ox< 
ford. 
He was, however, so much delight 
ed with her, that he asked her father’s 
permission to pay his addresses to her, 
and, in one word, court her for his wife. 
Her father, who was a prudent and 
sensible man, answered him in this 
wise—‘‘ That nothing would give him 
greater delight than to see his beloved 
Ellen joined with so accomplished and 
amiable a young gentleman in the 
bonds of holy wedlock, provided his 
father’s assent was previously attain< 
ed. But as he himself was subordi- 
nate to another house, not on the best 
terms with the house of Cassway, he 
would not take it on him to sanction 
any such connexion without old 
Squire Beattie’s full consent. That, 
moreover, as he, Francis Beattie, was 
just setting out in life, as a lawyer, 
there was but too much reason to 
doubt that a matrimonial connexion 
with Ellen at that time, would be 
highly imprudent; therefore it was 
not to be thought further of till the 
old Squire was consulted. In the 
meantime, he should always be wel- 
come to his house, and to his. daughe 
ter’s company, as he had the same des 
pendence on his honour and integrity, 
as if he had been a son of his own.’ 
The young man thanked him affecs 
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tionately, and could’ not help acqui- 
escing in the truth of his remarks, 
— not to mention matrimony 
urther, till he had consulted his fa- 
ther, and added—* But indeed you 
must excuse me, if I avail myself of 
= permission to visit here often, as 
am sensible it will be impossible for 
me to live for any space of time out of 
my dear Ellen’s sight.” He was again 
welcome, and the two parted 
mutually pleased with each other. 

Henry Scott of Drumfielding was a 
widower, with six daughters, over 
whom presided Mrs Jane Jerdan, their 
maternal aunt, a right old maid, with 
fashions and ideas even more anti- 

than herself. No sooner had 

‘oung wooer taken his leave, than 

in she bounces to the room, the only 
sitting apartment in the house, and 
in a loud important whisper, 

“ What's that young swankey of a 
lawyer wanting, that he’s aye hanker- 
ing sae muckle about our town? I'll 
you what, brother Harry, it strikes 
me that he wants to make a wheel- 
ht o’ your daughter Nell. Now, 
fring axes your consent to = sickan 

ing, dinna ye grant it. That’s a’. 
Take an auld fool’s advice gin ye wad 

. Fo'ks are a’ wise ahint the 
, and sae will ye be.” 

“ Dear, Mrs Jane, what objections 
can you have to Mr Francis Beattie, 
the most aceomplished young gentle- 
man of the whole country ?” 

* ’Complished gentleman! ’Com- 
ished kirn-milk, float-whey, and 
laberry ! I'll tell you what, brother 
Harry, afore I were a landless lady, I 
wad rather be a tailor’s layboard, and 
hae the red-het goose gaun bizzing up 
re rumple. What has he to main- 

n a lady spouse with? The wind 
o” his lungs, forsooth !—thinks to sell 
that for goud in goupings. Hech 
me! Crazy wad they be wha wad buy 
it ; and they wha trust to crazy people 
for their living will live but crazily. 
Take an auld fool’s advice gin ye wad 

r, else yell be wise ahint the 

and. Have nae mair to do with him 

—Nell’s bread for his betters, tell him 

that. Or, by my certy, gin I meet 
wi’ him face to face, I'll tell him.” 

*© It would be unfriendly in me 
to keep,aught a secret from you, sis- 
ter, considering the interest you'have 
taken in my family. I Aave given 
him my consent to visit my daughter, 
but at the same time haye restricted 

Is 
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him from mentioning matrimony un- 
till he have consulted his father.” 

** An’ what is the visiting to gang 
for then ? Sack possets and blawflum- 
mery? Blaw the soup, dawtie, that it 
dinna blister the sweet gab o’ you! 
O, it is.sae savoury and sweet, this 
courting and cooing between a penny~ 
less maid and a briefless lawyer! 
Fiend hae me, gin I wadn’ rather ride 
thestang through thegreat burrough of 
Lochmaben, afore I were set down tu 
woo, and hadna either marriage or 
some waur thing to converse about. 
Away wi’ him! Our Nell’s food for 
his betters. What wad you thiik 
an she could get the young laird his 
brother wi’ a blink o’ her ee?” 

** Never speak to me of that, Mrs 
Jane. I wad rather see the poorest of 
his shepherd lads coming about my 
ehild than he;” and with these wo 
Henry left the room. "1b 

Mrs Jane stood long, making faces, 
shaking her apron with both hands, 
nodding her head, and sometimes 
giving a stamp with her foot. “ I 
have set my face against that con-~ 
nexion,” said she; ** our Nell’s no 
made for a lady to a London lawyer. 
It wad set her rather better to be Lady 
of Cassway. The young laird for 
me! I’ll hae the branks of love thrown 
over the heads o’ the twasome, tie the 
tangs thegither, and then let them 
gallop like twa kippled grews. My 
brother Harry’s a simple man; he 
disna ken the credit that he has by his 
daughters—thanks to some other body 
than he! Niece Nell has a shape, an 
ee, and a lady manner that wad kil- 
hab the best lord o’ the kingdom, were 
he to come under their influence 
my manoovres. She's a Jerdan a’ 
through, and that I'll let them ken ! 
Fo’ks are a wise ahint the hand ; cree 
dit only comes by catch an’ keep. 
Goodnight to a’ younger brothers, 
puffings o’ love vows, and sabs o’ wind ! 


Gie me the good green hills, the gruff ol 
wedders, and bob-tail’d ewes ; and let «9 


the law.and the gospel men sell the 
wind 0° their lungs as dear as they 
can.” «+ 3 

In a few days, Henry of Drumfields 
ing was. out to attend his chief 
on some expedition ; on which Mrs 
Jane, not caring to trust her message 


to any other person, went ore an 


Cassway, and invited the young 
to see her niece, quite convinced. 
her charms and endowments: at, 
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once enslave the elder brother as they 


had done the younger. Tam Beattie 
was delighted at finding such a good 
back friend as Mrs Jane, for he had 
for a twelvemonth had designs upon 
Ellen Scott ; he had scarcely consider- 
ed of what nature, but was quite con- 
vinced of the necessity of some love 
affair between the beauty and him- 
self, and it ‘was only sheer want of 
leisure that had prevented him from 
putting it in execution. In the height 
of his romance, however, he, either 
through chance or design, asked Mrs 


Jane if the young lady was privy to - 


this invitation. 

‘ She privy to it!” exclaimed Mrs 
Jane, shaking her apron. “‘ Ha, weel 
I wat, no! She wad soon hae flown in 
my face wi’ her gibery and her jau- 
kery, had I tauld her my errand ; but 
the gowk kens what the tittling wants, 
although it is not aye crying, Give, 
give, like the horse loch-leeeh.” 

“Does the horse-leech really cry 
that, Mrs Jane? I should think, from 
a view of its mouth, that it could 
scarcely cry anything,” said ‘Tom. 

*¢ Are ye sic a reprobate as to deny 
the words o’ the Scripture, sir? Hech, 
wae’s me! what some folks hae to an- 
swer for! We're a’ wise ahint the 
hand. But hark ye,—come ye ower 
in time, else I am feared she may be 
settled for ever out o’ your reach. Now, 
I canna bide to think on that, for I 
have always thought you twa made 
for ane anither. Let me take a look o” 
you frae tap to tae—O yes—made for 
ane anither, as leel as ever the hart 
was made for the hind, or the sheath 
for the sword. Come ower in time, 
before billy Harry come hame again ; 
and let your visit be i timeous hours, 
else I’ll gie you the back of the door 
to keep. Wild reprobate, to deny that 
the horse loch-leech can speak! Ha— 
he—he is the man for me. Down wi’ a’ 
courting, and kissing, and sighing, and 
sabbing, without a motive! for they 
wha gang to seek an errand generally 
find one.” Mes 3 

Thomas Beattie was true to his ap- 


pointment, as may be'su id, and 
Mrs Jane having her niece rigged out 


in eminent style, he was perfectly 
» charmed with her ; and really it cannot 

be denied that Ellen was as much de- 

lighted with him. She wa8 young; gay, 

and frolicsome, and Tom had iio soon- 

er met — her, even in her aunt's 

presence, ahan he began a-flattcring 
ff Worrs xt. 
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her, and from that to toying and 
romping with her ; so that ellen ne= 
ver spent a more joyous and happy af- 
ternoon, or knew before what it-was 
to be in a presence that delighted her. 
True, he never mentioned the word ° 
marriage, though Mrs Jane gave him 
plenty of opportunities, but Ellen liked 
is company a great deal the better. 
It had always proved a chilling, damp- 
ing sort of term, that, to her; and in 
the joe of youthful spirits, in- 
nocence, and gaiety, she liked better. 
that it should be set aside for the pre- 
sent ; and never two lovers came better 
on than Tom Beattie of Cassway and 
the beautiful Ellen of Drumfielding. 
There were-two beds in the room 
with running doors, all of which stood 
delightfully open, in order to show the 
beautiful coverlets within ; and as Ellen 
had become very teasing, Mrs Jane 
ventured to remind the laird of the 
above circumstances, adding, that she 
deemed the wild gilly well deservéd 
tofeel the metal of a gentleman’s beard, 
as none of her former lovers had been 
blessed with such a privi The 
laird took the hint, and tried, at a gen- 
tle wrestle, to place Ellcn on the stock 
of one ‘of the beds, but he could not; 
without being more rude, than, even 
in that rude age, good manners. al« 
lowed ; and in this gentle exercise were 
the two engaged, altogether by them- 
selves, when the room-door opened, 
and in popped Francis Beattie ! Ellen’s 
face was flushed-with laughter and 
animated_exertion, and when she saw 
her devoted lover at her side, she 
blushed still deeper, and her glee was 
damped in a moment. She looked rae 
ther like a condemned Griminal, or at 
least a guilty creature, than what she 
really was,—a being over whose mind 
the cloud of guilt never cast its 
shadow. 
Francis loved her above all things 
on earth or in heaven, and the mo- 
mént he saw her standing abashed; 
and extricating herself gently from the 
hands of his brother, his spirit’ was 
moved to jealousy—to maddening and 
uncontrollable jealousy. His ears rang, 
his hair stood on end, and the contour 
of his face became like a bent bow. 
He walked up to his brother with his 
hand on his hilt, and @imost inarticue 
lately addressed him thus, while his 
teeth ground together like a horsce 
rattle: ; 
** Pray, sir, may I ask you of your 


4 
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intentions, and of what you are seck~ 
here ?” 


_-] know not, Frank,. what right 

have to ask any such questions ; 
Sol yon will allow that I have a right 
to ask at you what the devil you are 
seeking here at present, seeing you 
come so very inopportunely.” 

‘¢ Do you know what you are doing, 
sir, what you have done, or what you 
have attempted ? That maiden, sir, is 
my maiden—my beloved and betrothed 
maiden—dearer to me than life and all 
its enjoyments ; and ere you touch that 
dear maiden with a foul finger, sir, 
yes shall sooner touch my heart’s 

lood! Dare you put it to the issue 
of the sword this moment?” 

** Come now, dear Francis, don’t 
fali on to act the fool and the madman 
both at a time, for this maiden is not 
your maiden, nor ever will be either 
your maiden or your wife ; and rather 
than bring such a dispute to the issue 
of the sword between two brothers who 
never had a quarrel in their lives, I 
propose that we bring it toa much more 
temperate and decisive issue here where 
we stand, by giving the maiden her 
choice. Stand you there at that cor- 
ner of the room, I at this, and Ellen 
Scott in the middle ; let us both ask 
her, and to whomsoever she comes, the 

rize be his. Why should we try to 

ecide, by the loss of one of our lives, 
what we cannot decide, and what may 
be decided in a friendly and rational 
way in one minute ?” 

* It is easy for you, sir, to talk tem- 
perately and with indifference on such 
a trial, but not so with me. This 
young lady is dear to my heart.” 

“ Well, but so is she to mine.” 

** I have asked her of her father as 
my wife, and have his consent. I 
have asked herself, and have not been 
denied ; and here again if I do ask 
her, I ask her only as my wife.” 
~ “ Well, Frank, then you have the 
advantage of me, and it is but justice 

should avail yourself of it. For I 

not asked her father, nor do I in- 

‘tend it ; and when I ask her here from 
you, I ask her only as my mistress.” 

“ And have you the arrogance to 
suppose that this peerless young maid- 
en, this flower adhe Dten seanhl 
listen to a suit'so degrading and ruin- 
ous 9. 

~ *£ Noman can tell, Frank, to what 
a woman will listen, or to what she 
will not listen; all that I say is, that 
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I am willing to take my chance and 
abide by the consequences. I was not 
aware of any engagement between you 
and her when I made the proposal ; 
and though I find I am ‘now placed at 
a manifest disadvantage, I am willing 
to abide by her fiat ; for what do a 
man’s pretensions signify, without the 
countenance and assent of the object 
of his affection? Let us, therefore, 
appeal to the lady at once, whose claim 
is the best, and as your pretensions are 
the highest, do you ask her first.” 

“* My dearest Ellen,” said Francis, 
humbly and affectionately, “‘ you know 
that my whole soul is devoted to your 
love, and that I aspire to it only in 
the most honourable way; confirm 
then my appeal by coming te my 
arms, and suffering me to embrace you 
as my own loved and betrothed dame, 
in the presence of this unlicensed and 
presumptuous libertine.” 

Ellen stood dumb and motionless, 
looking stedfastly down at the hem 
of her green jerkin, which she was 
nibbling with both her hands. She 
dared not lift an eye to either of the 
brothers, though apparently conscious 
that she ought to have flown into the 
arms of Francis. 

** Ellen, I need not tell you that I 
love you, for a woman knows that by 
instinct,” said Thomas. ‘“* Nor need 
I attempt to tell how dearly and how 
long I will leve you, for in faith I 
cannot. My pretensions, it is true, 
are not of the most honourable de- 
scription, as some men count honour ; 
but in truth, I love you so well, that } 
doubt very much if I can live without 

ou in one way or other. I know you 
ove me better.than perhaps you ought 
todo. Put reason to her cradle then, 
and suffer nature to have her own 
way, and I am sure of my Ellen for 
them all.” 

Ellen looked up. There was a'smile 
on her lovely face ; an arch, mischie- 
vous, and happy smile, but it turned 
not on Thomas. Her face turned to 
the contrary side, but yet the beam of 
that smile fell not on Francis, who 
stood in a state of as terrible suspense 
between hope and fear, as a sinner. at 
the gate of heaven, who has implored 
of St Peter to open the gate, and awaits 
a final answer. ‘The die of his fate 
was soon cast, for Ellen Scott looking 
one way, yet moving another, straight- 
way threw herself into Thomas Beat- 
tie’s arms, exclaiming, “ Ah, Tom! 
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Tom! I fear I am doing that which 
I shall rue, but I must trust. to your 
generosity, for bad as you are, I like 
you. the best.” 

Thomas was deeply affected by this 

appeal of the young and splendid 
beauty to his generosity. He took her 
in his arms, and embraced and kissed 
her ; but before he could say a word 
in return, the despair and rage of his 
brother breaking forth over every bar- 
rier of reason, interrupted him. “ This 
is the trick of a coward, to screen him- 
self from the chastisement he de- 
serves,” cried Francis, shaking his 
sword at his brother. “ A mean and 
infamous appeal to the agitated pas- 
sions of an inexperienced and infatu- 
ated girl. But you escape me not 
thus! Follow me if you dare!” And 
he rushed from the house, shaking his 
naked sword at his brother. 
- Ellen trembled with agitation at the 
young man’s rage ; and while Thomas 
were es her to his bosom, and as 
sured her of his unalterable affection, 
in came Mrs Jane Jerdan, shaking 
her apron, and tucking it so as to 
make it twang like a bowstring. 

‘* What’s a’ this, Squire Tummas ? 
Are we to be habbled out o’ house an’ 
hadding by this rapacious young law- 
yer o yours? By the souls o’ the 
Jerdans, I’ll kick up sie a stoure about 
his lugs as shall blind tle juridical 
een o’ him ! It’s queer that men should 
study the law only to learn to break 
it. Sure am I nae gentleman that 
hasna been bred a lawyer wad come 
into a neighbour’s house bullyragging 
that gate wi’ sword in hand, malice 
prepense in his eye, and’venom on his 
tongue. Just as a lassie hadna her 
ain freedom o’ choice, because a fool 
has been pleased to ask her! Haud 
the grip ye hae, Niece Nell, ye hac 
made a wise choice for aince. Tam’s 
the man for my money! Fo’ks are a’ 
wise ahint the hand, but real wisdom 
lies in taking time by the forelock. 
But, Squire Tam, the thing that I 
want to ken is this—Are you going to 
put up wi’ a’ that bullying and threat- 
ening ? Or do ye propose to chastise 
the fool according to his folly ?” 

‘In truth, Mrs Jane, I am very 
sorry for my brother’s behaviour, and 
could not with honour yield any more 
than I did to pacify him. But he must 
be humbled. It will not do to suffer 
— to carry matters with so high a 
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** Now, wad ye be but advised and 
leave him to me, I would play him sic 
a plisky as he shouldna forget till his 
dying day. By the souls o’ the Jer= 
dans, I would! Now promise to me 
that ye winna fight him.” 

“ O promise, promise !” cried Ellen 
vehemently, “ for the sake of heaven’s 
love, promise my aunt that.” 

Thomas smiled and shook his head 
as much as if he had said, ‘‘ you do not 
know what you are asking.” Mrs Jane 
went on. 

“ Do it then—do it with a ven- 
geance, and remember this, that 
wherever ye set the place 0’ combat, 
be it in hill or dale, deep linn or moss 
hagg, I shall have a thirdsman there 
to encourage thee on. I shall give you 
a meeting you little wot of.” 

Thomas Beattie took all thie for 
words of course, as Mrs Jane was well 
known for a raving, ranting old maid, 
whose vehemence few regarded, but a 
great many respected her for the care 
she had taken of oth ay ene 
and a greater number sti 
her witleterror as a being possessed of 
superhuman powers; so after many 
expressions of the fondest love for 
Ellen, he -took his leave, -his mind 
being made up how it behoved him to 
deal with his brother. 

I forgot to mention before, that old 
Beattie lived at Nether Cassway with 
his family ; and his eldest son Thomas 
at Over Cassway, who, on his father 
entering: into a second marriage, was 
put in possession of that castle, and 
these lands. Francis, of course, lived 
in his father’s house when in Scotland, 
and it was thus that his brother knew 
nothing of his frequent visits to Ellen 
scott. 

Well, that night, as soon as Thomas 
went home, he dispatched a note to 
his brother to the following purport : 
That he was sorry for the rudeness 
and unreasonableness of his behaviour. 
But if, on coming to himself, he was 
willing to make an apology before his 
mistress, then he (Thomas) would 
gladly extend to him the right hand 
of love and brotherhood ; but if he 
refused this, he would please to meet 
him on the crook of Glen-dearg next 
morning by the sun-rising. Francis 
returned for answer that he would 
meet him at the time and place ap- 
pointed, end make: his asseverations 
good to his heart. There was then no 
farther door of reconciliation left open, 
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but Thomas still had hopes of mana- 
ging him even on the combat field. ~ 


Francis slept little that night, being. 


wholly set on tevenge for the disgrace- 
ful ra in ahich be had lost his be« 
loved mistress ; and a little after day- 
break he arose, and putting himself in 
ight armour, proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous. He had farther to go 
thaw his elder brother, and on coming 
in sight of the crook of Glen-dearg, 
he perceived tue latter there before 
him. He was wrapt in his cavalier 
cloak, and walking up and down the 
crook with impassioned strides, on 
which Francis soliloquised as fol- 
lows, as he hasted on :—“ Ah ha! so 
Tom is here before me! This is what 
I did not expect, for I did not think 
the flagitious dog had so much spirit 
or courage in him as to meet me. I 
am_glad he has! for how I long to 
chastise Et ey draw ome of the 
rom that vain and 
Se which has bereaved me 
of all I held dear on earth !” 

In this way did he cherish his wrath 
till close at his brother’s side, and then 
addressing him in the same insolent 
terms, he desired him to cease his cow- 
ardly cogitations and draw. His op- 
ponent instantly wheeled about, threw 
off his horseman’s cloak, and presented 
his sword ; and behold the young man’s 
father stood before him armed and 
ready for action! The sword fell from 
Francis’s hand, and he stood appalled 
as if he had been a statue, unable 
either to utter a word or move a mus 


. “ Take up thy sword, caitiff, and let 
it work thy ruthless work of ven- 

cehere. Is it not better that thou 
shouldst pierce this old heart, worn 
out with care and sorrow, and chilled 
by the ingratitude of my race, than 
that of thy gallant and generous bro 
ther, the representative of our house, 
and the chief of our name? Take up 
thy sword, I say, and if I do not chas- 
tise thee as thou deservest, may Hea~ 
ven reft the sword of justice from the 
hand of the avenger !” 

“ The God of Heaven forbid that I 
should ever lift my sword.against my 
honoured father!’ said Francis. 

*< Thou darest not, thou traitor and 
coward!” returned the father.— I 
throw back the disgraceful terms in 
thy teeth which thou used’st to thy 
brother. Thou camest here boiling 
with rancour, to shed his blood, and 
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when I appear in person for him, thou 
darest not accept the challenge.” 

** You never did me wrong, my. 
dear father ; but my brother has wrong- 
ed me in the tenderest part.” 

** Thy brother never wronged thee 
intentionally, thou deceitful and san- 
guinary fratricide ; and where no pre- 
vious intention exists, there is no of- 
fence committed. It was thou alone 
who forced this quarrel upon him, and 
I have great reason to suspect that 
thou designed’st to cut him off, that 
the inheritance and the maid might 
both be thine own. But here I swear 
by the arm that made me, and the 
Redeemer that saved me, if thou wilt 
not go straight and kneel to thy bro= 
ther for forgiveness, confessing thy 
injurious treatment, and swearing sub- 
mission to thy natural chief, I will 
banish thee from my house and pre« 
sence for ever, and load thee with a 
parent’s curse, which shall never be re 
moved from thy soul till thou artcrush- 
ed to the lowest hell.” 

The young scholar, being utterly 
astounded at his father’s words, and 
at the awful and stern manner in 
which he addressed him, whom he 
had never before reprimanded, was 
wholly overcome. He kneeled to his 
parent, and implored his forgiveness, 
promising, with tears, to fulfil every 
injunction which it would please him 
to enjoin ; and on this understanding, 
the two parted on amicable and gra 
cious terms. 

Francis went straight to the tower 
of Over Cassway, and inquired for 
his brother, resolved to fulfil his fa- 
ther’s stern injunctions to the very let- 
ter. He was informed his brother was 
in his chamber in bed, and indisposed. 
He asked the porter farther, if he had 
not been forth that day, and was an- 
swered, that he had gone forth early 
in the morning in armour, but had 
quickly returned, apparently in great 
agitation, and betaken himself to his 
bed. He then requested to be taken 
to his brother, to which the servant 
instantly assented, and led him up to 
the chamber, never suspecting that 
there could be any animosity between 
the two only brothers ; but on John 
Burgess opening the door, and an- 
nouncing THE TUTOR, Thomas, being 
in a nervish state, was a little alarm= 
ed. *‘* Remain in the room there, 
Burgess,” said he. ‘ What, brother 
Frank, are you seeking here at this 
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hour, armed. capapee? I hope you 


are not come to assassinate me in my: 
P”’ 


- & God forbid, brother,” said the 
other; “ here, John, take my sword 
down with you, I want some private 
conyersation with Thomas.” . John 
did sa, and the following conversation 
ensued ; for as soon as the door clo- 
sed, Francis dropt on his knees, and 
said, “‘ O, my dear brother, I have 
erred grievously, and am come to con- 
fess my crime, and implore your pare 
don.” 

«€ We have both erred, Fraricis, in 
suffering any earthly concern to incite 
us against each other’s lives. We have 
both erred, but you have my forgive- 
ness cheerfully ; here is my hand on 
it, and grant methinein return. Oh, 
Francis, I have got an admonition 
that never will be erased from my me= 
mory, this morning, and which has 
caused me to see my life in a new 
light. What or whom think you I 
met an hour ago on my way to the 
crook of Glen-dearg to encounter 

ou ?” 

‘* Our father, perhaps.” 

** You have seen him then ?” 

‘* Indeed I have, and he has given 
me such a reprimand for. severity, as 
son never received from a parent.” 

*¢ Brother Frank, I must tell you, 
and when I do, you will not believe 
me—It was not our father whom we 
both saw this morning.” 

“It was no other whom I saw. 
What do you mean? Do you suppose 
that I do not know my own father ?” 

“I tell you it was not, and could 
not be. I had an express from him 
yesterday. He is two hundred miles 
from this, and cannot be in Scotland 
sooner than three weeks hence.” 

“* You astonish me, Thomas. This 
is beyond human comprehension.” 

* It is true—that I avouch, and the 
certainty of it has sickened me at 
heart. You must be aware that he 
came not home last night, and that 
his horse and retinue have not arri- 
ved.” ‘ 

** He was not at home, it is true, 
nor have his horse and retinue arrived 
in Scotland. Still there is no deny- 
ing that our father is here, and that,) 

at least, it was he who spoke to and 
admonished me.” 

‘I tell you it is impossible. A 
spirit hath spoke to us in our father’s 
likeness, fur he is not, and cannot be 
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in Scotland at this.time. My. facul- 
ties are altogether confi by the 


event, not being able to calculate.on 
the qualities or condition of our moe - 
nitor. An evil spirit it certainly could 
not be, for all its admonitions pointed 
to good. I sorely dread, Francis, that: 
our father is no more—that there hath 
been anotherengagement, that he hath 
lost his life, and that his soul hath been 
lingering around his family before: 
taking its final leave of this sphere. 
I believe that our father is dead ; and: 
for my part, I am so sick at heart, 
that my nerves are all in a flame, 
Pray, do you take horse and post off. 
for Salop, from whence his commis 
sion to me yesterday was dated, and 
see what hath happened to our revee 
red father.” 

** I cannot, for my life, give credit 
to this, brother, or that it was any 
other being who rebuked me, but my 
father himself. Pray allow me to 
tarry another day at least, before I. 
set out on such a wild-goose chase. 
Perhaps our father may appear:in the 
neighbourhood, and. may be conceal- 
ing himself for some secret purpose. 
Did you tell him of our quarrel?” 

uF ** —_ a asked me Sage 

ing it, but charged me s with 
a intent on the first andl ana ade 
jured me by my regard for his bless 
ing, and my hope in heaven, to desist 
from my purpose.” 

‘“« Then he knew it all intuitively ; 
for when I ~ went in view of 
spot appointed for our meeting, I per 
nek tie walking fe ay aes 
fro, wrapped in his military cloak. 
He never so much as deigned to look 
at me, till I came close to his side, 
and thinking it was yourself, I fell to 
upbraiding him, and desired him to 
draw. He then threw off his cloak, 
drew his sword, and telling me he 
came in your place, dared me to the 
encounter. But he knew all the 
grounds of our quarrel minutely, and . 
laid the blame on me. Iown lama 
little puzzled to reconcile circumstan«. 
ces, but am convinced my father is 
near at hand. I heard his words, saw 
his eyes flashing anger and indigna 
tion. Unfortunately I did not touch: 
him, which would have put an end to 
all doubts ; for he did not present the 
hand of reconciliation to me, as I exe 
pected he would have done, on my. 
yielding implicitly to all his injunce 
tions.” } 

14 
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- The two brothers then parted, with ‘* Is there anybody in this moor 
protestations of mutual forbearancein district whom you ever heard blamed 


all time coming, and with an under~ 
standing, as that was the morning of 
Saturday, that if their father, or some 
word of him, did not reach home be- 
fore the next evening, the Tutor of 
Cassway, as Francis was denominated, 
I know not why, was to take horse for 
_ the county of Salop, early on Monday’s 
morning. 

. Thomas, being thus once more left 
to himself, could do nothing but toss 
and tumble in his bed, and reflect on 
the extraordinary occurrence of that 
morning ; and, after many troubled 
cogitations, it at length occurred to 
his recollection what Mrs Jane Jer- 
dan had said to him :—“ Do it then. 
Doit with a vengeance !—But remem- 
ber this, that wherever ye set the place 
of combat, be it in hill or dale, deep 
linn, or moss hagg, I shall have a 
thirdsman there to encourage you on. 
[shall give you a meeting you little 
wot of.’ 

If he was confounded before, he 
was ten times more so at the remem- 
brance of these words, of most omi< 
nous import. 

At the time he totally disregarded 
them, taking them for mererhodomon- 
tade ; but now the idea to him was ter- 
rible, that his father’s spirit, like the 
prophet’s of old, should have been con- 

jured up by witchcraft ; and thenagain 
& bethought himself that no witch 
would have employed her power to pre- 
ventevil. In short, he knew not what 
to think, and so, taking the hammer 
from its rest, he gave three raps on the 
pipe drum, for ro were no bells in 
the towers of those days, and up came 
old John Burgess, ‘Thomas Beattie’s 
henchman, huntsman, and groom of 
the chambers, one who had been at- 
tached to the family for fifty years, 
and. he says, in his > a West Border 
tongue, ‘‘ How’s tou now, callan’ ?— 
Is tou ony betterlins? There has been 
tway stags seen in the Bloodhope- 
Liuns tis mworning already.” 

** Ay, and there has been something 
else seen, John, that lies nearer to my 
heart, to-day.” John looked at his 
master with an inquisitive eye and 
quivering lip, but said nothing. The 
latter went on, *‘ I am very unwell 
to-day, John, and cannot tell what is 
theanatter with me. I think I am be- 
witched.” . . ’ 

“ It’s very likely thou is, callan’. 1 
pits nae doubt on’t ata’.” 


for the horrible crime of witchcraft ?” 

** Ay, that there is ; mair than ane or 
tne. There’s.our neighbour, Lucky 
Jerdan, for instance, and her niece, 
Nell, the warst o’ the pair, I doubt.” 
John said this with a sly stupid leer, 
for he had admitted the old hen toan 
audience with his master the day be« 
fore, and had eyed him afterwards 
bending his course towards Drum- 
fielding. 

* John, Iam not disposed to jest at 
this time ; for I am disturbed in mind, 
and very ill. Tell me, in reality, did 
you ever hear Mrs Jane Jerdan accused 
of being a witch ?” 

‘© Why, look thee, master, I dares 
nae say she’s a wotch, for Lucky has 
mony good points in her character. 
But it is weel kenned she has mair 
power nor her ain, for she can stwopa’ 
the plews in Eskdale wi’ a wave 0 
hand, and ean raise the dead out o° 
their om, jue as a matter o’ course.” 

** That, John, is an extraordinary 

wer, indeed. But did you never 
1ear of her sending any living men to 
their graves? For as that israther the 
danger that hangs over me, I wish you 
would take a ride over and desire Mrs 
Jane to come and seeme. Tell her I 
am ill, and request of her to come and 
see me. 

** T shall do that, callan’. But are 
tou sure it is the auld wotch I’m to. 
bring? For it strikes me the young 
ane maybe has done the deed ;. an’ if 
sae, she is the fittest to effect the cure. 
But I sall bring the auld ane. Dinna 
flee intil a rage, for I sall bring the 
auld ane—though, gude forgi’e me, 
it is unco like bringing the houdy.” 

Away went John Burgess to_Drum- 
fielding, but Mrs Jane would not 
move at his entreaties. She sent word 
back to his master to “ rise out o’ his 
bed, for he wad be waur if onything 
ailed him ; an’ if he had ought to say 
to auld Jane Jerdan, she would be 
ready to hear it at hame, though he 
behoved to remember that it wasna 
ilka subject under the sun that she 
could thole to be questioned anent.” 

With this answer John was forced. 
to return, and there being no accounts 
of old Beattie having been seen in 
Scotland, the young men remai 
over the Sabbath-day in the utmost 
consternation at. the apparition of their 
father which they had seen, and the 
appalling rebuke they had received 
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from it. The most incredulous mind 
could scarce doubt that they had had 


communion with a supernatural be- 
ing; and not being able to draw any 
other conclusion themselves, they be- 
came persuaded that their father was 
dead ; and aceordingly both prepared 
for.setting out early on Monday mor- 
ning towards the county of Salop, from 
whence they had last heard of him. 
But just as they were ready to set 
out, when their spurs were buckled 
on and their horses bridled, Andrew 
Johnston, their father’s confidential 
servant, arrived from the place to which 
they were bound. He had rode night 
and day, never once stinting the light 
gallop, as he said, and had changed his 
horse seven times. He appeared as if 
his ideas were in a state of derange- 
ment and confusion ; and when he saw 
his young masters standing together, 
and ready-mounted for a journey, he 
stared at them as if he scarcely belie~ 
ved his own senses. They of course 
asked immediately for the cause of his 
express, but his answers were equi- 
vocal, and he appeared not to be able 
to assign any motive. They asked him 
anent their father, and if anything ex~ 
traordinary had happened to him. He 
would not say either that there had, or 


that there had not, but he inquired in® 


his turn if nothing extraordinary had 
happened with them at home. They 
looked to one another, and returned 
him no answer; but at length the 
youngest said, ““ Why, Andrew, you 
profess to have ridden express for the 
distance of two hundred miles ; now, 
you surely must have some guess for 
what purpose you have done this? 
Say, then, at once, what is the pur~ 
port of your message? Is our father 
alive?” 

“* Ye—es, I think he is.” 

** You think he is. Are you uncer- 
tain, then ?” 

“Tam certain he is not dead,—at 
least was not when I left him. But— 
hum—certainly there has a change 
taken place. Hark ye, masters—can a 
man be said to be in life when he is 
out of himself?” 

** Why, thou provoking and ambi- 
guous rascal, say at once the purport 
of thy message, and keep us not in 
this thrilling suspense. Is our father 
well ?” 

** No—not quite well. I am sorry 
to say, honest gentleman, that he is 
not. But the truth is, my masters, 
now that I see you well and hearty, 
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and about to take a journey in com- 
y, I begin to suspect that I have 
en all this way on a fool’s er- 
rand ; and the devil another syllable 
will I speak on the subject, till I have 
had some refreshment, and if you still 
insist on hearing a ridiculous story, 
you shall hear it then.” 

* You as soon have my right 
hand!” exclaimed the passionate Fran< 
cis, “‘ as you shall either taste meat or 
drink in my father’s hall, till you have 
said every word of his message to 


us. 

** Why, hark you, Mr Tutor,” said 
the important Andrew, “I think I can 
command as much as I please to eat 
and to drink in the Castle of Cass- 
way, without your interference, or 
with it ; and by the spirits of all the 
Johnstons of Annandale, I’ll keep my 
word. I am neither my master’s serf 
nor his hound, to cour beneath the 
menace of a boy ; and if my message 
serpents aught, which I aver not that 
it does, it bears nothing favourable to 
you in its substance, Mr Tutor ; and, 
therefore, in one word, I begin no long 
stories, pining with fatigue, with hun- 
ger, and thirst.” But Thomas, who 
knew his man better, had him in- 
stantly conveyed to a private apart-~ 
ment; and, after he had been amply 
supplied with the best that the larder 
and cellar could produce, Andrew 
Johnston began as follows :— 

“* Why, faith, you see, my masters, 
it is not easy to say my errand to you, 
for in fact I have none. Therefore, all 
that I can do is to tell you a story,— 
a most ridiculous one it is, as ever 
sent a poor fellow out on the gallop 
for the matter of two hundred ‘miles 
or so. On the morning before last, 
right early, little Isaac, the page, 
comes to me, and he says,—‘ John- 
ston, thou must go and visit measter. 
He’s bad.’ 

‘ ¢ Bad!’ says I. * Whaten way is 
he bad ?’ 

‘* « Why, by not being good,” says 
he. ‘ He’s so far ill as he’s not well, 
and desires to see you without one 
moment’s delay. He’s in fine taking, 
and that you'll find ; but whatfor do 
I stand here? Lword, I never got such 
a fright. Why, Johnston, does thou 
know that measter hath Iwost: him« 
self ?” 

“* © How lost himself ? Rabbit,’ says 
I, * speak plain out, else I'll have 
thee lug-hauled, thou dwarf! thou 
merlin! thou bratchet of an elfin ;’ 
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for my blood rose at the ctimp, for 
fooling at any mishap of my master’s. 


But my choler only made worse, 
for there is not a greater deil’s-buck 
in all the five dales. 


*« « Why, man, it is true that I said,’ 
quoth he, laughing; ‘ the old gurly 
squoir hath lwost himself ; and it will 
be grand sport to see thee going call- 
ing him at all the stane-crosses in the 

‘kingdom, in this here way—Ho yes ! 
and a two times ho yes! and a three 
times ho yes! Did onybody no see the 

better half of my measter, laird of the 
twa Cassways, Bloodhope, and Pant- 

‘land, which was amissing overnight, 
and is supposed to have gone a-wool- 
ase: ? If anybody hath seen that 

tter part of my measter, whilk con- 
tains as mooch wit as a man could 
drive on a hurlbarrow, let them re- 
store it to me, Andrew Johnston, pi- 
per, trumpeter, whacker, and wheed- 

, to the same great and noble squoir, 
_ high shall be his reward. Ho 

es!’ 

**¢ The devil restore thee to thy 
rights !’ said I, knocking him down, 
and leaving him sprawling in the ken- 
nel, and then hasted to my master, 
whom I found, indeed, on the very 
north-west turret of derangement ; 
feverish, restless, and raving, and yet 
with a fervency of demeanour that 
stunned and terrified me. He seized 
my hand in both his, which were 
burning like fire, and gave me such a 
look of despair as I shall never forget. 
* Johnston, I am ill,’ said he, ‘ grie- 
vously ill, and know not what is to 
become of me. Every nerve in my 
‘body is in a burning flame, and m 
soul is as it were torn to fritters wit 
amazement. Johnston, as sure as you 
are in the body, something most de- 
plorable hath happened to me.’ 

**¢ Yes, as sure asI am in the bod 
there has, master,’ says I. ‘ But I'll 
‘have you bled and doctored in style ; 
and you shall soon be as sound as a 
Toach,’ says I, ‘ for a gentleman must 
not lose heart altogether for a little 
fire-raising in his outworks, if it does 
not reach the citadel,’ says I to him. 
But he cut me short by shaking his 
head and flinging my hand from him. 

*** A truce with your talking,’ says 
the. ‘ ‘That which hath befallen me is 
as much above your comprehension as 
‘the sun is above the earth, and never 
will be comprehended by mortal man. 

But I must inform you of it, as I have 
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no other means of gaining the intel- 
ligence that I yearn for, and which I 
am incapable of gaining personally. 
Johnston, there never was a mortal 
man suffered what I have suffered 
since midnight. I believe I have had 


- doings with hell ; for I have-been-dis- 


embodied and embodied again, artdthe 
intensity of my tortures has been as 
far above a parallel as my own come 
prehension. I was at home this morn- 
ning at day-break.’ 

“** At home at Cassway ?’- says I. 
* I am sorry to hear you say so, mas- 
ter, because you know, or should 
know, that the thing is impossible, 
you being in the ancient town of 
Shrewsbury on the King’s business.’ 

*< «T was at home in very deed, An- 
drew,’ returned he; ‘ but whether in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell—the Lord only knoweth. But 
there I was in this guise, and with this 
heart and all its feelings within me, 
where I saw scenes, heard words, and 
spoke others, which I will here relate 
to you. I had finished my dispatches 
last night by midnight, and was sit- 
ting musing on the hard fate and im- 
providence of my sovereign master, 
when, ere ever I was aware, a neigh- 
bour of ours, Mrs Jane Jerdan of 
Drumfielding, a mysterious character, 
with whom I have had some strange 
doings in my time, came suddenly into 
the chamber and stood before me. I 
accosted her with doubt and terror, 
asking what had brought her so far 
from home.’ 

*** You are not so far from home as 
you imagine,’ said she ; ‘ and it is 
fortunate for some that it is so, for 
your two sons have quarrelled about 
the possession of my niece Ellen, and 
though the eldest is blameless of the 
quarrel, yet has he been forced into it, 
and they are engaged to fight at day- 
break at the crook of Glen-dearg. There 
they will assuredly fall by each other’s 
hands, if you interpose not ; for there 
is no other authority now on earth that 
can prevent this woful calamity.’ 

*¢¢ Alas ! how can I interfere,’ said 
I, ‘at this distance? It is already 
within a few hours of the meeting, 
and before I get from among the wind- 
ings of the Severn, their swords will 
be bathed in each other’s blood. I 
must trust to the interference of Hea 
ven.’ 

“<¢ Ts your name and influence, then, 
to perish for ever?’ said she. ‘ Is it 
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so soon to follow .your master’s, the 
great Maxwell of the Dales, into utter 
oblivion? Why not rather rouse into 
requisition the energies of the spirits 
that watch over human destinies? At 
least step aside with me, that I may 
disclose the scene to your eyes. You 
knew I can do it ; and you may then 
= according to your natural im- 
se. 
Pee Such were the import of the words 
she spoke to me, if not the very words 
themselves. I understood them not 
at the time, nor doI yet. But when 
she had done speaking, she took me 
by the hand, and hurried me towards 
the door of the apartment, which she 
opened, and the first step we took over 
the threshold, we stepped into a void 
space, where I knew of none, and fell 
downward. I was going to call out, 
but felt my descent so rapid, that my 
voice was stifled, and I could not so 
much as draw my breath. I expected 
every moment to fall against some- 
thing, and be dashed to pieces ; and I 
shut my eyes, clenched my teeth, and 
held by the dame’s hand with a fren- 
zied grasp, in expectation of the catas- 
trophe. But down we went—down 
and down, with a celerity which tongue 
cannot describe, without light, breath, 
or intervention of any sort. I now 
felt assured that we had both at once 
stepped from off the earth, and were 
hurled into the immeasurable void ; 
and now that I really felt it had taken 
place, I wondered how it had not hap- 
pened to many others beside ourselves. 
The airs of darkness sung in my ears 
with a booming din as I rolled down 
the steeps of everlasting night, an out 
cast from nature and all its harmo- 
nies and a journeyer into thedepths of 
ell. 
‘¢¢T still held my companion’s hand, 
and felt the pressure of hers; and so 
long did this our alarming descent 
continue, that I at length caught my- 
self breathing once more, but as quick 
as if I had been in the height of a fe- 
ver. I then tried every effort to speak, 
but they were all unavailing ; for I 
could not emit one sound, although 
my lips and tongue fathomed the 
words. Think, then, of my astonish- 


ment, when my companion sung out 


the following stanza with great glee:— 


* Here we roll, 
Body and soul, 
Down to the deeps of the.paynim's goal— 
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. With speed and with, spell, 
With yo and with yell, _ . 
This is the way to the palace of hell— 
Sing Yo! Ho! 
Level and low, 
Down to the Valley of Vision we go !” 


“ § Ha, ha, ha! Tam Beattie,’ add- 
ed she, ‘ where is a’ your courage 
now ? Cannot ye lift up your voice 
and sing a stave wi’ your auld crony ? 
And cannot ye lift up your een, and 
see what region you are in now ?’ 

“« « I did force open my eyelids, and 
beheld light, and apparently worlds, or 
huge lurid substances gliding by me 
with speed, beyond that of the light- 
ning of heaven. I certainly perceived 
light, though of a dim, uncertain na- 
ture ; but so precipitate was my de- 
scent, I could not distinguish from 
whence it proceeded, or of what it con- 
sisted, whether of the vapours of ele- 
mental wastes, or the streamers of 
hell. So I again shut my eyes closer 
than ever, and waited the event in 
terror unutterable. 

“<< Weat length came upon something 
which interrupted our further pro- 
gress. I had ‘no feeling as we fell 
against it, but merely as if we came 
in contact with some soft substance 
that impeded our descent ; and imme- 
diately afterwards I perceived. that 
our motion had ceased. 

«« « What a terrible tumble we hae 
gotten, laird!’ said my companion. 
* But ye are now in the place where 
a should be, an’ deil speed the cow- 
ard ! ; 

** €So saying, she quitted my hand, 
and I felt as if she were wrested from 
me by a third object ; but still I durst 
not open my eyes, being convinced that 
I was lying in the depths of hell, or 
some hideous place not to be dreamed 
of ; so I lay still in despair, not even 
daring to address a prayer to my Ma- 
ker. At length I lifted my eyes slowly 
and fearfully, but they had no power 
of distinguishing objects in the place 
where I now sojourned. All that I 
perceived was a vision of something in 
nature, with which I had in life been 
too well acquainted. It was a glimpse 
of green glens, long withdrawing 
ridges, and one high hill, with a cairn 
on its summit. I rubbed my eyes to 
divest them of the enchantment, but 
when I opened them again, the illu- 
sion was still brighter and more mag- 
nificent.. Then springing to my feet, 
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I perceived that I was lying in a little 
fairy ring, not one hundred yards from 
the % door of my own hall ! 

“*T was, as you may well con- 
ceive, dazzled with admiration ; still 
I felt that something was not right 
with me, and that I was struggling 
with an enchantment ; but recollect- 
ing the hideous story told me by the 
beldame, of the deadly discord be- 
tween my two sons, I hasted to watch 
their motions, for the morning was 
yet but dawning. In a few seconds 
after recovering my senses, I perceived 
my eldest son Thomas leave his tower 
armed, and pass on towards the place 
of appointment. I waylaid him, and 
remarked to him that he was very 
early astir, and I feared on no good 
intent. He made me no answer, but 
stood like one in a stupor, and gazed 
at me. ‘I know your purpose, son 
Thomas,’ said I; ‘so it is vain for 
oa to equivocate. You have chal- 
enged your brother, and are going to 
meet him in deadly combat ; but as 
you value your father’s blessing, and 
would deprecate his curse—as you 
value your hope in heaven, and would 
escape the punishment of hell—aban- 
don the hideous and cursed intent, 
= be friends with your only bro- 


** On this, my dutiful son Thomas 
kneeled to me, and presented his 
sword, disclaiming, at the same time, 
all intentions of taking away his bro- 
ther’s- life, and all animosity for the 
vengeance sought against himself, and 
thanked me in a flood of tears for m 
interference. I then ordered him bac 
to his couch, and taking his cloak and 
sword, hasted away to the crook of 
Glen-dearg, to wait the arrival of his 
brother.’ ” 

Here Andrew Johnston’s narrative 
detailed the self-same circumstances 
recorded in a former part of this tale, 
as having passed between the father 
and his younger son, so that it is 
needless to recapitulate them; but 
as where that brok= off, he 
added, in the words of the old laird, 
*€* As soon as my son Francis had left 
me, in order to be reconciled to his 
brother, I returned to the fairy knowe 
and ring where I first found myself 
seated at daybreak. I know not why 
1 went there, for though I considered 
with myself, 1 could discover no mo- 
tive that I had for doing so, but was 
led thither by a sort of impulse which 
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I could not resist, and from the same 
feeling my son's mantle on the 
spot, laid his sword down beside it, 
and laid me down to sleep. I remem. 
ber nothing farther with any degree 
of accuracy, for I instantly fell into a 
chaos of suffering, confusion, and 
racking dismay, from which I was 
only of late released by awaking from 
a trance, on the very seat and in the 
same guise in which I was the even- 
ing before. I am certain I was at 
home in body or in spirit—saw my 
sons—spake these words to them, and 
heard theirs in return. How [ ree 
turned I know even less than how I 
went, forin that instance it seemed to 
me as if the mysterious force that 
presses us to this sphere, and supports 
us on it, was in my case withdrawn or 
subverted, and that I merely fell from 
one part of the earth’s surface and 
alighted on another. Now I am so 
ill that I cannot move from this couch ; 
therefore, Andrew, do you mount and 
ride straight for home. Spare no 
horse flesh, by night or by day, to 
bring me word of my family, for I 
dread that some evil hath befallen 
them. If you find them in life, give 
them many charges from me of bro- 
therly love and affection; if not— 
what can I say, but in the words of 
the patriarch, If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved.’” 

The two brothers, in utter amaze- 
ment, went together to the green ring 
on the top of the knoll above the cas- 
tle of Cassway, and there found the 
mantle lying spread, and the sword 
beside it. They then, without letting 
Johnston into the awful secret, mount- 
ed straight, and rode off with him to 
their father. They found him still in 
bed, and very ill ; and though rejoiced 
at seeing them, they soon Jost hope of 
his recovery, his spirits being broken 
and deranged in a wonderful manner. 
Their conversations together were of 
the most solemn nature, the visitation 
deigned to them having been above 
their capacity. On the third or fourth 
day, their father was removed by death 
from this terrestrial scene, and the 
minds of the young men were so much 
impressed by the whoie of the circum- 
stances, that it made a great alteration 
in their after life. Thomas, as so 
lemnly charged by his father, mar- 
ried Ellen Scott, and Francis was well 
known afterward as the celebrated Dr 
Beattie of Amherst. Ellen was mo- 
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ther to twelve sons, and on the night 
that her seventh son was born, 
aunt Jerdan was lost, and never more 
heard of, either living or dead. 


This will be viewed as a most ro- 
mantic and unnatural story, as with- 
out doubt it is ; but I have the strong~ 
est. reasons for believing that it is 
founded on a literal fact, of which all 
the three were sensibly and positively 
convinced. It was published in Eng- 
land in Dr Beattie’s lifetime and by 
his acquiescence, and owing to the 
respectable source from whence it 
came, was never disputed in that day 
as having had its origin in truth. It 
was again republished, with some mi- 
serable alterations, in a London cole 
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lection of 1770, by J. Smith, at No. 
15, Paternoster-row ; and though I 
have seen none of those, but relate the 
story wholly from tradition, yet the 
assurance attained from a friend of 
the existence.of these, is a curious and 
corroborative circumstance, and proves 
that, if the story was not true, the 
parties believed it to have been so. 
It is certainly little accordant with 
any a of nature or reason, but 
so also are many other well authen- 
ticated traditionary stories ; therefore, 
the best way is to admit their vera- 
city without saying why or, where- 
ore. 


Mount Benger, July 7, 1827. 








SUNSET. 


I. 


How beautiful the evening beams are falling on the sea, 
Where many a white sail pleasantly is moving up and down ; 
There is not a cloud the Sun to shroud, the sky from speck is free, © 
And as on a painted landscape sleep forest, tower, and town. 
So freshly fair, and everywhere, the features of the scene, 
That earth appears a resting-place, where angels might alight ; 
As if Sorrow ne’er a visitant in human breast had been, 
And the verdure of the summer months had never suffered blight. 


II. 


Now sinks the sun—a twilight haze enwraps the sea and shore— 
The small waves murmur on the beach, as ’twere a dirge for day ; 
The blackbird, from yon poplar green, its ditty warbles o'er, 
And the evening star peeps south afar above the hills of grey. 
In the glory of the sunset glow, my thoughts abroad had flown, 
I only saw the landscape, in its splendid hues array’d, 
But the dreams of long-lost pleasures, and of friends for ever gone, - ° 
Came to me with the pensive hour of loneliness and shade. 


A. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


NAPoLEeon rye was born 
in Ajaccio, on the 15 of August 
1769, the son of Cliarles’ Bonsiparte, 
a Corsican advocate, and Letitia Ra- 
molini. Early intended for the pro- 
fession of arms, he was, by the in- 
fluence of Count Marbceuf, the French 
governor of Corsica, admitted to the 
artillery and engineer royal school of 
Brienne. He soon developed striking 
mathematical talent, and with it some- 
thing of that peculiar spirit which cha- 
racterized his life,—a love at once for 
adventure, and for severe secluded 
mental effort—a desire of distinction, 
and a disregard of the popular habits 
which lead to its acquirement—a con- 
-—_ of literature, with a passion for 
modelling himself on the classic he- 
roes. 

In 1783, at the age of fourteen, his 
mind, already directed to the popular 
side by his Corsican blood, and nur- 
tured in the republican visions of an- 
tiquity, received its revolutionary im- 
pulse by the intercourse with the Abbé 
—— and his associates, 

n his seventeenth year, he was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in a regi- 


ment of artillery. In the leisure of . 


rison duty at Valence, he indulged 
imself in the fashionable employ- 
ment of the aspiring young men of 
France. He wrote an essay on one 
of the questions of Raynal, touching 
the perfectibility of human govern- 
ment. From the source, from the sub- 
ject, and from the writer, we may con- 
clude that the essay was revolutionary. 
When Emperor, he burned this speci- 
men of opinions yet uncorrected by 
the command of armies and the pos- 
session of a crown. 

Napoleon was, beyond all the lead- 
ers of ancient or modern times, iden- 
tified with the great crisis of his age. 
He had stood at the fount of the Re- 
volutionary torrent—he had been swept 
along with it, when it swelled and 
thundered down in a cataract—he had 
moved in pride and pomp of sove- 
reignty upon its stream, when it roll- 
ed in more composed, yet more resist- 
. less and fatal grandeur, flooding and 
overwhelming the civilized world. His 
history, like that of the Revolution, 
naturally divides itself into the three 
periods :—His first wars,—the inter- 
val of mingled war and diplomacy 


which followed his Italian triumphs,— 
and that statelier period, when, no 
longer fighting for a master, and in- 
triguing for honours, he was himself 
the sole source of honours, and mas~ 
ter and monarch of all. 

The immediate origin of the French 
Revolution is to be found in a vast 
variety of influences,—popular suffer 
ing, the ambition of privilege, the 
worthless life of the higher ranks ; 
the rapid: wealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit of the commercial classes ;: 
the growth of the chief cities, which 
at once exhibited the force of the 


lower orders to. their own eyes, and,: 


by the condensation and ferment of 
opinions, excited them to question 
authority ; the combination of the 
men of oussere, hopeless of perma- 
nent rank, contemptuous of its pre- 
sent possessors, and stimulated by 
the contrast of their occasional indul- 
gence in the luxuries of the great, 
with the habitual poverty of their 
place in society ; the decay of the na- 
tional resources; and the infantine 
flexibility of a monarch, alternately 
the slave of his confessor, his cour- 
tiers, and his wife. 

But all those causes existed to a 
certain degree in every Continental 
State of the time. All that belonged 
to the invidious distinction between 
the classes of society, was still more 
marked in the surrounding kingdoms. 
The public burdens of France were 
not heavier ; the financial decay was 
felt only in the books of the exche- 
quer ; the taxes were trivial, compa- 
red with those of England ; the na- 
tional spirit, peculiarly cheerful, bears 
all pressures, public and personal, with 
native, and even with ambitious, gaie- 
ty ; and those travellers, who visited 
France on the very verge of the Re- 
volution, were the most astonished 
hearers of the denunciations of na- 
tional ruin. 

But the true source of the fall of 
France, is to, be found in an impulse 
descending from a higher region,—a 
strength by which all those vast and 
various agencies of evil were combi- 
ned ; that rushing mighty wind, which, 
blowing where it listeth, gathered and 
swept before it alike the light and the 
ponderous, the dust of the popular 
foot, and the massive building of ages ; 
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and augmented its own fury with the’ 
materials of its havoc and desolation. ’ 

The true security of a people is in 
its morals.’ No nation ever fell but 
by its’vicesi' ‘If the French Revolu- 
tion had-given no other lesson, it gave 
that t' one; that “Sin is a re- 
proach: to any people”—a fatal pledge 
that vengeance is preparing against it,’ 
and that, if not purified by tears, it 
shall be by blood. 

Among the most short-sighted ab- 
surdities. of weak politicians, and 
among the most malignant deceptions 
of the énemies' of all order, is the so- 
phism; that Religion can be safely se- 
parated'from the State. It is among 
the great purposes of Christianity to 
make men obedient to lawful autho- 
rity, to take away the veil by which 
men are blinded by ambition to the 
happiness of a contented and conscien- 
tious life, and, finally, by awaking 
them to thé lofty rewards and impe- 
rishable splendours of the future, 
make them alike superior to the vul- 

teniptations of the world, and di- 
gene inthe attainment of all the no- 
bler qualities of society and man. 
Religion is thus the natural ally of 
civil government, and it is the dictate 
merely of common sense and com- 
mon experience, that civil government 
should fix it to its interests by the 
strongest earthly ties that can in- 
fluence the mind of man. 

But the ‘value of this connexion 
must be deeply deranged by impurity 
on either side. The: religion of the 
Popes failed in securing the first great 
purposesof religion, —the knowledge of 
the Deity, and the practice of virtue. 
The Government of France had long 
used it as a control, not less ‘of the po- 
pular vices, than of the popular reform, 
—not less of the deep and prejudiced 
ignorance of superstition, than of the 
intellectual advance and salient vigour 
of the national genius. Christianity 
in France ‘had chan its original 
grand simplicity for the arts and de- 
grading appetites of a corrupted and 
luxurious state of society. - Alternate- 
ly taking the spirit ‘and the garb of a 
courtier and a' monk, it was a stately, 
artificial, and-‘guilty thing of intri- 
guing conféssors, violent and jealous 
persecutors, ‘and ‘self-indulgent and 
ostentatious slaves of ambition. The 
same priesthood who blessed the 
swords drawn against the Protestant’ 
church, ‘and’ proclaimed -its- blood- 
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shedding as the work of heaven, wink~' 
ed at the abominations of the French’ 
court, and often set the example.~ 
But the crime and the punishment of 
the Gallican Church were brought out 
into memorable distinctness from the 
general offences and sufferings of 
France. The blood of Protestantism’ 
was upon its head. After having, in 
the bitterest spirit of Egyptian bond- 
age, worn down its captives for ages, 
the last fierce effort to crush them 
was baffled only by the Providence 
that hears the cry of the oppressed ; 
the Protestant Church, the true Israel, 
escaped, rower broken and dismay 
ed; but the host of the persecutors, 
the haughty priesthood that had come _ 
thundering against them with horse 
and chariot, the anathema and the’ 

roscription of the sword, were swal- 
owed up in their sight. The waters 
of Revolution, stayed for a moment, 
were let loose, and the pursuers were 
buried in their bosom. 

’ There is, in the whole range of his- 
tory, no instance of the fall of a great. 
Government, and the overthrow of its 
institutions, under similar circum- 
stances. Foreign war, fierce domes- 
tic oppression, the sudden severity of 
famine, have first shaken nations, and 
when the opening of ruin was once 
thus made, the multitude of the mi- 
nor circumstances of evil have poured 
in to augment and consummate the 
ruin. But ancient France perished 
without war, without the violent pres- 
sures of servitude, and without the 
visitations of nature. A new and more 
resistless infliction was summoned 
against her from a quarter which 
she could as little anticipate or repel, 
as she eould pluck the lightning from 
the clouds. 

- It is remarkable that the import- 
ance of an established Religion to the 
conservation of the State was equally 
felt by both parties. _ From the com- 
tmencement of the reign of Louis 
XVI., some care had been exerted in 
the choice of the higher ranks of the 
clergy. The cry of the political re- 
formers had made this essential as 
even a popular propitiation. But the 
measure was too late. Public propriety 
had been offended by the gross irregu- 
larities, the personal worldliness, and 
the bitter jealousies of the Gallican’ 
Church, until thela of contempt 
had become habitual, and could not 
be changed. The political reformers 








this contempt, from the 
bos se tha they wero to be 
esistec ll, it must y a spirit 
purified religion. They struggled 
to obtain the mastery. of the Church, 
first by division ; by proclaiming the 
merits of the parochial clergy as un- 
rewarded, while they pointed to the 
ostentatious tuxury of the dignitaries 
raised to their rank by Court favour, 
by the accident of birth, and by the 
darker price of individual corruption. 
Having thus weakened the union of 
the Establishment, and filled the in- 
ferior portion with the revolutionary 
Principle, all was done, and they wait- 
ed but the moment to throw the torch 
into the mine. It was thrown in, and 
the explosion left, of Church and State, 
but dust and ashes. 

It is seldom sufficiently adverted 
to, that theprimary object of the Revo- 
lutionists was the fall of Religion—that 
the primary triumph of the rebels was 
the ruin of the Establishment, and 
that the consummation of the Repub- 
lican victory was in the decree—that 
“ There was no God!” The Revolu- 
tion had been commenced fifty years 
before; and its commencement was 
not in railings at the vices of govern- 
ment, or sorrowi over the pres 
sures of the people, but in scoffings at 
religion. The first act of popular su- 
premacy was to tear down, stone by 
stone, the altars of France, and cover 
their ruins with the blood of the 
priesthood. The grand success was 
to abolish the principle of religion. 
All thenceforth was easy, and in the 
natural. flow of human things. The 
massacres, the innumerable and in- 
describable abominations of France, 

were the simple result of the extinc- 
tion of the belief in a God, and a fu- 
ture state, The fire had been kindled 
in the forest, and it might be thence- 
forth left to itself; the natural blow- 


ing of the wind was enough to spread 
an rouse it into universal co: a= 
tion. 


The true death of the Revolution 
instantly followed this triumph. It 
had done its work, and might now 
~ away, leaving its remaining of- 

of national calamity to inferior 
influences. That mighty shape of 
evil, that seemed almost an embodying 
of the original enemy of man, now 
achieved its conquest, aud might re- 
tire to its place of darkness, leavi 
the fallen land to be overshadow 
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and polluted by the flights of its sub. 
ordinate ministers of ruin. , 4 

With the fall of Robespierre, the 
true Republic went down to the grave,, 
All that followed was an approach to 
the regular governments of Europe, 
yet so remote as to be scarcely distine 
guishable from the wild and barbarous 
anarchy of the past. But the attempts, 
of the more moderate Revolutionists 
were evidently gaining ground—some 
deference for personal security and 
national law infiuenced the publi¢ 
councils—some efforts for the formas 
tion of a government which Europe 
could recognise were visible ; | 
though France was still hideous to the 
eye, and still priding herself in that 
revolutionary costume, every fold of 
which was stiffened with blood, yet 
the axe in her hand dripped no mote, 
It was at this period that the future 
monarch of Continental Europe ap- 
peared. In 179] he had attracted no» 
_ by his plan for the attack of now 
on, then Royalist, and garrisone 
the Allies. The ignorance of the ited 
officers at the beginning of a war—the 
disunion and pusillanimity of a force 
composed of various nations, chiefly of 
the ynwarlike South,—and perhaps 
treachery, a common agent in the suc- 
cesses of the time, gave Toulon into 
the hands of the French general Due 
gommier, whose head would have an- 
swered to the Convention for failure, 
and whose gratitude recommended the 
young officer of engineers to the notice 
of his government. Bonaparte was 
appointed Chief of Battalion, and ors 
dered to the army of Italy. He had 
now ascended the first step of his 
throne. 

But the memory of Robespierte 
rewnered the Corernnent which rose 
on his ruin, jealous of his partisans. 
Bonaparte had been distinguished 
for jacobinism. His stern and vin- 
dictive nature had easily adopted the 
furious tone of the early Democracy, 
and his absence with the army proba- 
bly alone saved him from the general 
catastrophe. ‘The stupendous course 
of good and evil to France that was to 
flow from the genius and fortune of 
this extraordinary man, might have 
been cut off in its source by the revo- 
lutionary steel. He was arrested,— 
but released at the instance of his 
countryman, Salicetti, a partisan of 
the new Government. 

In 1795 he came to Paris to solicit 
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employment in his profession. His 
Jacobin taint resisted the influence of 
his friends, and in restlessness and po- 
verty he meditated what would pro- 
bably have been at once the fitial 
abandonment of his country, and of 
his religion. He applied for leave to 
go into the Turkish service ; but the 
lace of his destiny was France, and 
bis career was at that moment about 


to open. 

The Parisian mob, which, organized 
as an army, had hitherto been the true 
lords of the Government, rose against 
the Convention. Menou, the gene- 
ral of the Conventional troops, exhi- 
bited want of nerve, where all de- 

ded on instant and vigorous exe- 
eution. The Government had put its 
fate into the hands of Barras. Barras 
had been at the siege of Toulon, and 
remembered the energy of Bonaparte. 
—Bonaparte had been a spectator of 
the assault of the Tuileries on the 
10th of August, and had been known 
to express his contempt equally of the 
defence and of the attack. It is not 
improbable, that in the present crisis 
the professional soldier should have 
repeated his contempt, or that the ha- 
bitual solicitor for employment should 
have offered his services. He was sent 
for by Barras, and invested with-the 
‘command of 6000 troops, the last hope 
of the Convention. He threw his lit- 
tle arthy into the Tuileries, prepared 
for battle on the instant, and within 
a féw hours receivéd, at the mouth of 
his guns, the attack of 30,000 men. 
The action was brief. The army of 
the Sections was staggered by finding 
that the first furious impulse of a mob 
‘was’ no longer to be victory, even in 
Paris. A few discharges of grape-shot 
scatteréd them like sheep from the 
front of the afmed posts; and from 
that day forth the reign of the rabble 
was undone. The Corivenhtion, rescued 
from the guillotine, was grateful, and 
while Barras was placed at the head 
of the garrison of Paris, Bonaparte was 
appointed second in command. 
né of the many phases of the Re- 
yolution was now passed. The Direc- 
torial Government was formed out of 
the Convention. Barras, with four 
colleagues, was at the head of the Go- 
vernment ; and Bonaparte,—vigorous, 


and able, and publicly devored to the 


ruling party, must have felt himself 
in the high road to fortune. But there 
was a still more direct path, however 
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at the head of the Direouep, aud the 
at the é , and th 
virtual master of all that France id 
Offer to his ambition or his vices, h 
been the declared admirer of Madame 
Beauharnois—a handsome Créole of St 
Domingo. Atall times, the profligate has 
bits of France have at once given extra- 
ordinary influence to women in publi¢ 
— and uae sanctioned the use of 
the most profligate means of purcha- 
sing its exercise. To marry the faded 
mistréss of a man of rank, was among 
the most customary modes of promo- 
tion. It is not to charge Bonaparte 
with peculiar baseness, but to speak 
of him as see be with the received 
custom of candidates for honours, that 
he is stated to have relieved Barras of 
a rejected mistress, as the price of his 
appointment to the commard of the 
army of Italy. The statement was no~ 
torious at the time—it was suitable te 
the morals of France—it was repulsive 
to no delicacy in the reckless, profli- 
gate, and ambitious mind of Bona- 
parte,—and todoubtit, without strong- 
erground than the contemptof an Eng- 
lish mind for the morals of the coun 
a and the man, would be to unsettle 
all the faith of history. If we should 
require an evidence of the feeble share 
which his love took with his ambition 
in this marriage, it might be found 
in the rapidity of his departute to 
assume the command. At a time 
when no hazatd of the troops re- 
uired his presence, he remained but 
three days with his bride, before he 
hurried to the army, and attacked the 
Austto-Sardinians. He was married 
on the 9th of Mareh 1796,—within 
one month, (April 10,) the battle of 
Monte Notte was fought, and he look- 
ed from the summit of the Alps on the 
rg of that lovely and magnificent 
and, in which he was to win his most 
unstained glories. 

Bonaparte’s Italian birth, ahd con- 
sequent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, the habits, and the impulses of 
Italy,—his earliest campaign, which 
‘had been on its frontier,—the tempta~- 
tion to a conquest, alluring to France 
by the opulence and by the divisions 
of its sovereignties,—the native and 
acknowledged superiority of the French 
soldier over the indolent and effemi- 
‘nate man of the South,—all stimulated 
him to the attack of Italy. With the 
Directory, the ‘motives were, if less 
personal, equally strong. The battle 
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had, till now, been fought along the 
eastern and northern boundary of 
France. Austria, often defeated, had 
still led boldly ; and army after 
army had been lost in the attempt to 
plunge into the land of forests and 
mountains beyond the Rhine. The 
talents of the ablest and 
the gallantry of the most enthusias- 
tic troops of the Republic had. been 
wasted against the solid fortresses, or 
the still more unconquerable morasses, 
defiles, and torrents, of that vast region 
of wild nature and fierce soldiership. 
But Italy lay before the French ar- 
mies an open champaign, the German 
was there stripped of the native defen- 
ces that check the march of an invader 
more than the sword. He was, like 
the Frenchman, a stranger in a land 
of strangers ; and if more known, was 
known but as the foreign master of a 
people feeling their chains enough to 
rejoice at the coming of-a foreign de- 
liverer, though without the honest 
energy to break them for themselves. 
The Austrian troops in Italy, too, were 
of an inferior rank to those of the ar- 
mies that had fought the battles on the 
Rhine, and made the chief glory of 
some of the finest officers of the Re- 
‘public consist in the dexterity of their 
escape from the pursuing thunders of 
the Archduke Charles. To attack Aus- 
tria in Germany, was thus to charge 
the grand army of an empire of sol- 
diers in its front ; to attack it in Italy 
was to fall upon the rear of the camp, 
and sacrifice the rabble of stragglers 
apd loiterers among the baggage. But 
the singular sensitiveness of Austria 
to the fate of her Italian dominions 
‘was also known ; and the sagacity of 
the young General of the army of Italy, 
pointed out to his government the di- 
rect result of Italian triumph in reliev- 
ing the French armies on the Rhine. 
He knew that while Austria had a 
‘man, or a musket to put into his 
hand, she would fight for her Lom- 
‘bard provinces, that she would dis- 
mantle every regiment in front of her 
enemies on the West to su the 
Ss in the South ; and that while 
she listened with scorn to the remote 
echo of the war on the German fron- 
tier, the first cannon fired from the 
Tyrolese hills would sound like a thun- 
derelap in the ears of Vienna. If peace 
was to be conquered, it must be by the 
triumphs of that army at whose head 
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-still resisting, was 


EAng, 
Bonaparte was now to move, the’ pre. 
siding genius of France and victory, 

. A plan of the war, on a vast, scale, 
was then formed, by which the Italian 
army was » pres on £0 Sn instant 
mastery of the Lomba vinces, 
while the Rhenish army meade take 
advantage of the first weakness ip the 
opposite line of the Archduke, and both 
were to push forward, until. the cone 
querors, descending from the. Tyrol, 
met the pursuing troops of Moreau un- 
der the walls of the Austrian capital. 

Bonaparte found his army lying ex- 
posed on the mountains without tenis, 
in rags, without pay, and full of mur. 
murs at themselves and their Govern. 
ment. But they amounted to more 
than forty thousand men, active, and 
accustomed to the mountain hard. 
ships and warfare, eager for. plunder 
and battle, and contemptuous of the 
enemy. Delay would have produced 
mutiny, if his nature had not been the 
total reverse of tardiness. He led them 
instantly to the passage of the Alps by 
the lower range, where the mountains 
stoop to the Mediterranean. In. this 
march towards Genoa, the key of the 
avenue from Rome to Piedmont, his 
flank moved under the hills on which 
was cantoned the Austro-Sardinian 
army, united for the defence at once 
of Turin and the Milanese, under the 
command of Beaulieu. The ages of 
the opposing Generals were as strong 
ly contrasted as their fortunes... Bo- 
naparte was twenty-six, Beaulieu se- 
venty-five. The Austrians poured 
down in separate columns on the ar- 
my moving below ; the French resist- 
ed bravely, but on the whole were 
beaten, until nightfall. But. their 
General was now in the field made for 
the display of his subtle activity. 
While the Austrians, intending to 
complete the victory next morning, 
halted on the ground, Bonaparte put 
his troopsin motion, manceuvred round 
the Austrian centre during the night, 
and by daybreak rushed to an attack, 
which broke the enemy with the loss 
of colours, guns, and some thousand 
prisoners. 

The beaten army, still strong, and 
ain attacked by 
this indefatigable soldier. - Incessant 


battle at length wasted the Austrians. 


They trembled for the Milanese. The 
Sardinians withdrew to the defence of 


their territory. The latter were pur- 
; & 
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sued. Turin was the nearer prize. 
The King of Sardinia saw his fugitive 
army driven within two leagues of his 
capital ; and the trophies of the first 
month’s campaign were eighty guns, 
twenty-one stands of célours, twenty- 
fivé thousand slain or prisoners, an 
armistice, by which the King of Sar- 
dinia surrendered seven of his fortress- 
es, and abgve all, the clear passage of 
the Alps to the future invasion of the 
French artnies. 

The long-delayed punishment of 
Italy was now to begin. The golden 
days of the Peninsula had away, 
sinee the period when France and 
Austria, relieved from the disturbance 
of es! princes and a divided king- 
dom, had become systematic rivals. 
The old quarrels of the Italian states, 
though bitter and wasteful, were harm- 
less, compared to the sweeping vio- 
lence of thane two mighty streams of 
war, which, rushing from the ‘l'yrol 
and the Alps, encountered with their 
opposing billows on the plains of Italy. 
But even during peace, the rival inte- 


‘rests of these two great powers work- 


ed scarcely a less fatal operation on 
the public prosperity. By their public 
spirit, the little Italian republics had 
risen into that opulence, strength, and 
peer which had so long made 
them. at once a light and a wonder to 
E Gifted by nature with ta- 


lent of the finest order,—led equally 


by the richness of his imagination and 
the influence of his climate, to all that 
makes. life luxurious, and all that 
makes luxury graceful, noble, andima- 
ginative, the Italian surrounded him- 
self with the masterpieces of art, with 


‘the glories of ancient literature, uneo- 


vered from their Roman grave, and 
with the new trophies of a native li- 
terature, if less massive and magni- 
ficent, yet fresher, more brilliant, and 
more congenial to the romantic ele- 


gance of the time. The temples which 
e 


majesty of Roman genius had 
built for the. homage of all ages and 
all mankind, were mingled; not en- 
cumbered, with the bowery and fan- 
tastic architecture of the Italian Muse. 
But those Republicans had a still lof- 
tier and rarer distinction in their 
freedom. While France was alternate- 
ly torn. by the violence. of feudalism, 
and ed by the vices of slavery, 
and while the north of Europe was 
a huge dungeon, with ten thousand 
princely jailers: while every form of 

VoL. XXII, 
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power, from the great imperial supre- 
macy, down to the government of ado 
zen villages, was despotism, and ‘every 
holder of authority, from the leader of 
millions, down to the petty baron, a 
plague to all beneath him—the pri 
ciples of equal right had been acknow- 
ledged by the Italian governments, and 
had ?-% the deepest evidence of their 
truth, in the prosperity of those illus- 
trious communities. 
. The first feeling of a traveller 
through the Italian cities is astonish« 
ment at the grandeur and beauty of 
what has been done by the a 
generations.. He is struck with the 
gigantic scale of the public works, the 
embankments of the rivers, the moles, 
the high roads, the cathedrals, the pa< 
laces of the sovereigns. He finds them 
all stamped with a character of bold- 
ness and magnitude, of unsparing cost- 
liness, and triumphant power. His 
next feeling is the utter talling off in 
all that once characterized the nation. 
The luxuriance of a climate unmatech- 
ed for fertility—a landscape that of it- 
self fills the mind with lofty thought, 
and urges it to painting and poetry— 
a place in the centre of Europe; wash- 
ed by the loveliest of all its seas, and 
open to the most direct intercourse 
with the richest regions of the Old and 
New World,—have still left the Italian 
poor, a degenerate imitator in the arts, 
a narrow and suspected trader, and a 
soldier beaten by the troops of all na- 
tions. ‘The people wander a feeble 
and shrunken generation, through the 
hills and monuments of their ances- 
tors. The life of the Italian noble is 
absorbed in the empty activity of idle~ 
ness on system, in the baseness of po- 
litical intrigue, or the grossness of per- 
sonal profligacy. The peasant, with 
some of the rude virtues that. belong 
to a life of labour, yet more readily 
than any other man unites with them 
the <a a robber and the as- 
sassin. iterary man is a i 
of France, or an pd iaiiecat 
the dead—a frivolous academician, or 
a scribbler. of such verses as live in 
coteries and the hot-houses of ama- 
teurship, but perish.on the first 
sure to the free blasts of public opi~ 
a bey i aad ap the native 
uct o ' ish supremacy; 
and the encampment of the Pepish 


- Church throughout the world is trave~ 


able by the trampling out of all the 
vegetative power of the moral soil. 
2B 








ee 
They instinetively surround thelr for- 


tress with the swamp and the thicket, 
and feel secure only in. ing the 
advanee of the generous urs of 
man for human amelioration, and 
im. turning the light of heaven into 
mysticism and gloom. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii are but feeble emblems 
wenher and silent ruin that has co- 
vered Italy, of the grace and grandeur 
of the past, or of the dimness and mos 
numental hopelessness of the time to 


come. 

The little Italian cities rose by Li- 
berty. With Liberty came opulence ; 
for all that is essential to rouse the 
Jatent vigour of man, is the assurance 
that the fruits of his labour shall be 
hisown. Their successes were mira- 
eulous. They had be mcron a new mine, 
and the unexhausted treasuresthat had 
lain for ages hid too deep for the rude 
éye and hurrying tread of the northern 
invasions, were now spread lavishly 
before'the hand of their powerful and 
gifted discoverers. The soldier, the 
merchant, the statesman, the poet, the 
painter of Italy, found no rivals in 
the circuit of the world. It was the 
great mart of genius, from which every 
nation orem yet found it still 
full, still glittering with new and taste- 
ful spicudbiar. 

There is no striking portion of Eu- 
rope which has not successively had 
its day of being tried for empire. 
France, Germany, Spain, have been 
im their turn at the head of Europe, 
and have lost their hope of settled 
supremacy, only by some palpable 
want of wisdom or virtue. The day 
of Italian supremacy was brilliant but 
ce produced vice. There 
‘was no vigour in the national religion 
ify the le from the habitual 
eorruption of prosperity. The first 
of that great epidemic, 
‘was so rapidly to rate the 


atk 


i 


strength and the fame of the Penin- 
sula, were found in the guilty readi- 
ness of the people to themselves 


to a master for the bribe of their ava- 
#ice or passions. Civil war followed ; 
the arts and commerce fied from the 
‘sound of blood-thirsty faction. The 

sought an asylum in some 
and less tortured with petty tyramny. 
Soper pete 
dle tion of t t e 
an Phe general debas ent of 
the human mind grew out of the de- 


i 
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neiple.. The 
Italian at length saw his country tlie 
habitual prey of the great bordering 
powers, and he saw it with only- the 
anxiety to know which would be the 


basement of public 


safer side. He followed the rival 
hosts to the field, not to share in the 
gallantry of the struggle, but to pro- 
fit by the spoils of the fallen. He was 
a suttler before the battle—a fugitive 
while it was fighting—a plunderer 
when it was done. He purchased im- 
munity by contempt, and secured his 
few remaining privileges only by the 
prompt embrace of his chains. 

But human nature, however trained 
to slavery, will feel its humiliation. 
The sounds of freedom from France 
were loud. The Italian, full of lofty 
remembrances, kept green and vivid 
by the eagerness with which the mina 
takes refuge from the present in the 
dignities of the past, or the hopes of 
the future, was told of the glories of 
his ancestors ; the coming of the vic- 
torious army of a Republic, emulating 
the name and forms of his own re 
nowned Commonwealth, and, above 
all, headed by an Italian, was new 
life ; was rejoiced in as the opening of 
a flood-gate of triumph, the epoch of 
boundless renovation te the native 
land of arts and empire. 

The peculiar feebleness of the Italian 
sovereigns at this period, laid them at 
the mercy of the first bold incursion. 
Bound to Austria, so far as to lose the 
moral force belonging to national in- 
dependence, they yet retained a jea- 
lous assumption of authority, just suf= 
ficient to deprive them of the strength 
belonging to the union of vassals. 
With all that was abject in slavery, 
they had all that was weak in free- 
dom. Naples, the Papal States, and 
Venice, at once hated and intrigued 
with each other. The Milanese and 
Tuscany were Austrian provinces ; the 
petty princes, whose territories lay 
compressed between the limits of the 
greater states, hated and intrigued 
with all. As a nation, Italy hated 
Austria, and was kept in submission 


only by fear. As individuals, the 

ple scorned their Wvintess-ckiedl in 
the coming of that day, when. they 
should be revenged on their dissolute 
and degenerate dynasties—when they 
should see the revenues of the state 
no longer lavished on actresses and 
minions, and the life of the Italian, 
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that of the worm in the tomb. 
‘From the moment of Bonaparte’s 
first impression on the Austrian armies, 
the eyes of France and Italy alike 
were turned on him. By France his 
triumphs were hailed as a revival of 
that ublican energy which had 
died in the dubious warfare of the 
Rhine. Republicanism was declared to 
have resumed its , and the young 
conqueror to be the gifted being by 
whom -its withering clouds and fires 
were to be rolled once more against the 
enemies of France and human nature. 
But a large portion of his success has 
always arisen from his dexterity in the 
management of the popular mind. He 
felt that with the French the first im- 
pulse was vanity ; and he fed this all- 
swallowing passion with the most per- 
petual banguet. In this spirit, the 
seizure of the books, pictures, and 
statues of the Italian princes, was a 
master-stroke. It was undoubtedly an 
extension of that flexible code, the 
laws of war. It had not been prac- 
tised by conquerors during the later 
ages. But painful as all aggravations 
of the natural evils of the sword must 
be to humanity, and regretted as such 
divorces of the works of genius from 
their native seats must he by taste, yet 
this spoliation may have been among 
the most harmless and the most natu- 
ral of all the results of French aggres- 
sion. In the chief instances, those 
trophies were taken as equivalents. to 
the treasure or territory which the con« 
queror had a right to seize. Their pos- 
session was thus little more than a 
ape rr And even humanity may 
glad of a violence whieh relieved the 
peasant and the citizen from the loss 
of their last property, and the still 
more bitter presence of foreign task- 
masters, at the expense of the idle 
walls of convents, or the profligate 
boudoirs of sovereigns. To the man of 
taste in Italy, the loss was compara 
tively trivial, in the midst of that mul- 
titude of masterpieces which no vio- 
lence could away. To strip 
Italy of all its pictures would have 
been as hopeless as ta strip it of its 
trees.. Thousands of great works ree 
mained after the French spoliation. 
Thousands more no avarice of plunder 
could haye removed. The frescoes, 
those works in which the genius of the 
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terpiece 

scarcely be a source of oe a He 
found them in a spot where they might 
be easily approached by all mations, 
where their variety. of excellence mi 

be studied at his ease, and where the 
artist and the spectator might enrich 
and elevate his faney or his powers at 
once ier . splendour sg dae 
tian pencil, the grace of 

and the severe majesty of the school of 
Rome. Even to the native, the loss 
might have been not without s 
compensation. The pencil, reli 
from the overwhelming pues <— 
ancestry of Italian art, mi e 
struggled to emulate py leanne 
The distance between that gigantic 
manhood, and the infant feebleness.of 
its descendants, might have been fore 
ote, until the child had risen inte 

ull strength and stature, and the days 
of Raphael and Angelo gave signs .ef 
dawning again upon the world. 

But the conduct of the Allies in de« 
manding the restitution of the master- 
pieces, was not merely justifiable, but 
wise. And England, which had ne 

mal interest in the demand, laid 
wn the true principle, which con- 
verted an act of war into a foundation 
of peace. “Ig WAS A MORAL LESe 
son.” With these trophies before the 
eyes of Franee, the national vanity 
would have forgotten defeat. Unable 
to feel that triumph may. generously 
restrain its full rights of vengeance,’ or 
that there may be any limit to the ex- 
actions of the sword, but the power of 
or ont nocd 
ary imperial distur E 
would have ed the possession af 
those fruits of early rapine into. the 
feebleness of their conquerors. Every 
picture and statue would have beenas 
the sound of a trumpet—would: have 
been held forth by a giddy and infla- 
ted nation as an answer to the wisdem 
or the fears which deprecat.d new age 
gressions on Europe ; and Franee,;in 
the first moment of her recovery from 
the blow that had beaten her to-the 
ground, would have pointed to those 


" memorials as the rewards of a gallan~ 


try which could not be intimidated, 
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and the rightful inheritance of. a vi- 
and valour still too formidable to 
provoked by the united world. 
The character of the French 
of warfare was now developed in Italy. 
Its principles were excessive rapidity, 
incessant attack, and prodigal expen- 
diture of lives—the fierceness of barba- 
rian war directed by the highest skill 
of modern science. But there was an- 
other element of suecess which was 
unquestionably employed in the most 
unsparing manner by the French Ge- 
neral, the corruption of the civil ser- 
vants of the hostile governments, and 
not mgr ayer of their military of- 
ficers. e habits of foreign life, the 
lower salaries of office, and the multi- 
tude of Frenchmen employed in fo- 
reign capitals, rendered corruption 
easy. Where every court had a French 
theatre, every man of rank a French 
mistress, and every sovereign a tribe 
of French menials, from the lowest 
domestic to the most confidential at- 
tendant on his person, there could be 
no want of _— The sum expended 
on the officials of one superior German 
court during the Italian campaigns, 
has been stated at upwards of half a 
million sterling. The plans of cam- 
paigns were betrayed to Bonaparte be- 
fore the ink was be upon them. He 
was thus enabled to use the language 
of a more than human foresight, in 
boldly predicting to his government 
alike the movements of the enemy and 
his own victories, to wind up the po- 
pular wonder to the height of a super 
stitious homage. A succession of des- 
perate battles drove the Austrians over 
the Po, the Mincio, and the Adda. 
The daring attack of the bridge of 
Lodi laid Milan open on the 14th of 
May 1796. The Austrian governor of 
Lombardy, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
abandoned the capital of the north of 
Italy to a Corsican refugee but twen- 
ty-six years old. 

* But the triumph of the French arms 
was still to be purchased by a long 
and bloody warfare. Austria had hi- 
therto defended Italy only with its old 
= The strength of the empire 

ad rolled to the German frontier ; 
but now the stream was changed, and 
the military might of a population of 
five-and-twenty millions, was to pour 
from the Tyrol upon the assailant who 
had dared to violate the ancient mo- 
E of the Cesars. 

But the talent and vivid daring of 
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Bonaparte were born for’ the 
over the slow and heavy courage of 
Austria. Three successive armies un- 
der Wurmser, Alvinzi, and the Arche 
duke Charles, were pierced by the 
fiery charge of the French columns ; 
and Bonaparte at last climbed the 
Tyrolese hills, to see the remnants of 
the Archduke’s army flying before 
him, scattering dismay through the 
immense countries at his feet, and 
startling the slumbers of the Austrian 
throne. 

One obstacle alone had remained to 
delay his march to consummate tri- 
umph, Mantua. This great fortress 
had been the central point of the 
Austrian operations. It was singue 
larly strong by art and by position ; 
and while it contained a hostile gar- 
rison, no French army in Italy could 
feel itself secure. Advance was ren< 
dered difficult, but casual repulse 
might become ruin, while the troops 
in Mantua waited only to fall upon 
the flanks and rear of the retreating 
army. But the siege was singularly 
hazardous. The fortress and city 
stand in an island formed by the over- 
flowing of the Mincio, and the only 
access to which was by five causeways, 
one of them strongly fortified. 

The French, impatient of delay, 
called out to be led to the storm ; but 
some partial attempts soon convinced 
them that the walls of Mantua were 
to cost time and blood. But its posi- 
tion was obviously favourable to 
blockade. The neglected state of the 
Austrian fortresses rendered it probable 
that a garrison of twelve thousand 
men might be speedily starved into 
surrender. Four of the causeways 
were attacked, the Austrian commu- 
nications with the country were cut 
off, and Serrurier was left at the head 
of a force inferior to the besieged, to 
wait the work of famine. 

No conqueror ever felt more deeply 
the maxim, that an invader must ne- 
ver pause. Disengaging the chief 
strength of his army from the siege 
of Mantua, and relieved for the mo« 
ment from the pursuit of the enemy 
in the field, he threw his force into 
the shape of movable columns, and 
ranged at will through the north, 
east, and west of the Peninsula. He 
forced the Venetians to a reluctant 
and dishonourable submission ;—he 
seized the harbours of 'Tuscany,—he 
invaded, plundered, and alienated the 
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Papal Territories,—he put down in- 


surrection,—he formed new govern- 
ments, and ceased from this sleepless 
round of minor execution only when 
the sound of the trumpets from the 
Alps told him that his battle was not 
yet done, and that he was again to 
ace and to overwhelm the gallant 
soldiership of the Empire. 
- The battle of Rivoli, the bloodiest 
of his Italian successes, at length de- 
cided the fall of Mantua. Wurmser 
had resisted, with a firmness worthy 
of the importance of his trust, the as- 
saults of the enemy, and the still more 
formidable pressures of disease and 
famine. The relief of the fortress 
was now beyond hope. The Austrian 
armies been scattered like dust 
before the feet of the invaders ;—his 
ore was reduced to extremity,— 
is aide-de-camp, Klenau, was sent to 
treat for a surrender. Bonaparte was 
a at the interview with the 
lockading general. But all things 
in France are theatrical, and Bona- 
parte stood wrapt, from head to foot, 
in a mantle ;—the mysterious spirit 
of the conference, which he finished 
by casting off his disguise, and pro- 
nouncing those oracular phrases in 
which every Frenchman delights, in 
which Bonaparte delighted most of 
all, and which he and his people had 
equally learned from the stage. But 
his conduct was not yet destitute of 
that courtesy which belongs to brave 
men gaining honour from each other 
by the long display of skill and intre- 
pidity. Writing down the conditions 
of surrender, he left it at Wurmser’s 
disposal to accept them on the spot, 
or at almost any interval required by 
his military honour. The letter to 
the Directory on this occasion contain- 
ed a testimony to the valour of the 
defeated general ; and the act of sur- 
render itself was marked by the deli- 
cacy of his declining to be present 
when Wurmeer gave up his sword at 
the head of his garrison. Those traits 
of feeling were so soon obliterated 
from the character of Napoleon, that 
they deserve commemoration even for 
the sake of contrast. But the custom 
of sparing the defeated general the 
additional pain of humbling himself 
before his victor, had, we believe, long 
been a rule in the service of England. 
Bonaparte was now free to seize upon 
the last honours of those extraordinary 
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éampaigns. ‘Fle~had-cleared Italy of 
pare te eke and leveled it 
into‘a magnificent de for the troops 
of the Republic. Mantua lay behind 
him ; a bulwark for his rear, and ready 
to‘thunder on the first gathering of 
insurrection. The return of his co- 
lumns, which had gone like whirl 
winds through the Italian provinces, 
subduing and wasting, gave him an 
army in the highest preparation for 
war—numerous, opulent, elevated by 
continued victory, contemptuous of its 
enemy, passionate for conquest, and 
devoted to its general as to the living 
genius of battle. Bonaparte knew the 
wer of the mighty instrument in his 
ands. The cannon was loaded to the 
lips, the match was in his , and 
the discharge shook to the foundations 
the majesty of Austria. The Arch- 
duke Charles, the last hope of Impe- 
rial generalship, at the head of the 
last army of the Empire, was attacked 
on the Tagliagmento, and was forced 
from river to river, from entrenchment 
to entrenchment, and from mountain 
to mountain. His troops were drawn 
up on the verge of the last barrier of 
the Empire, when, to his astonishment, 
he received a proposal for peace. It 
was the policy of Bonaparte, a policy 
which he retained in all his future 
wars, to seize on the moment of some 
signal success for the proposition of a 
treaty, and in that proposition to de« 
mand terms less advantageous than the 
vanquished might be entitled to exe 
pect. By this moderation, he often 
surprised the dispirited enemy into a 
glad acquiescence. But his game was 
not yet closed. The final treaty often 
grew in severity of conditions, which 
were yet complied with from the dif« 


. ficulty of resuming a hostile attitude, 


the reluctance of sovereigns to ai 

their people with the news, that the 
period of bloodshed must suddenly re« 
turn, and the actual sacrifices already 
made,—the abandonment of territory, 
population, and fortresses, as pledges 
for the negotiation. But if the treaty 
remained a losing one, he still had the 
remedy which he never failed to use ; 
—he treasured up his wrath until he 
saw his antagonist disarmed. A pre« 
text for attack was made, a French 
army was instantly flung upon the 
frontier, and in three months, the 
French flag was seen flying from the 
turrets of the enemy’s capital. Bonas 
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parte’s letter to the Archduke is mo- 
morable even as a record of his abrupt 
and ostentatious, yet subtle style : 

, “It is the part of a brave soldier to 
make war, but to wish for peace. The 
present strife has lasted for six years. 
Have we not yet slain enough of men, 
and sufficiently outraged humanity? Peace 
is demanded on all sides. Europe at large 
has Iaid down the arms assumed ‘against 
the French Republie. Your nation re- 
mains alone in hostility, and yet blood 
flows faster than ever. This sixth cam- 
paign has commenced under ominous cir- 
cumstances. End how it will, some thou- 
sands of men more will be slain on either 
side; and at length, after all, we must 
come to an agreement, for everything 
must have an end at Jast, even the angry 
passions of men. The Executive Direc- 
tory made known to the Emperor their 
desire to put a period to the war which 
desolates both countries, but the inter- 
vention of the Court of London opposed 
it. Are there no means of coming to an 
understanding, and must we continue to 
cut each other’s throats for the interests 
or passions of a nation, herself a stranger 
to the miseries of war ? 

“ You, the General-in-chief, who ap- 
proach by birth so near the crown, and 
ate above all those petty passions which 
agitate ministers and the members of go- 
vernment, will you resolve to be the be- 
nefactor of mankind, and the true saviour 
of Germany? Do not suppose that I 
mean, by that expression, to intimate, 
that it is impossible for you to defend 
yourself by force of arms ; but, under the 
supposition that fortune were to become 
favourable to you, Germany would be 
equally exposed to ravage. 

« With respect to my own feelings, 
General; if this proposition should be the 
means of saving one single life, I should 
prefer a civic crown, so merited, to the 
melancholy glory attending military tri- 
umph,”” 


The Archduke’s grave and simple 
answer, was a striking contrast to this 
theatrical declamation : 


Unquestionably, Sir, in making war, 
and in following the road prescribed by 
honour and duty, I desire as much as you 
the attainment of peace for the happiness 
of the people, and of humanity. Con- 
yr however, that, in the situation 
which 1 hold, it is no part of my business 
to inquire into and determine the quarrel 
of the belligerent powers ; and that Iam 
not furnished on the part of the Emperor 


with any plenipotentiary powers for treat- 
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ing,—you will excuse me, General, if I do 
not enter into a negotiation with you 
touching a matter of the highest i 

ance, but which does not lie within my 
department. Whatever shall happen, 
either respecting the future chances o 
the war, or the prospect of peace, I re- 
quest you to be equally convinced of my 
distinguished esteem,” 


The negotiation was broken off: 
The Archduke made a lion-like re« 
treat, fighting through the mountains, 
and turning fiercely on the French, 
who hung on his march step by step, 
until Upper Styria was evacuated, and 
Bonaparte, entering upon Lower Sty- 
ria, saw before him the boundless 
plain of Austria, and, between his bat- 
talions and the walls of Vienna, no< 
thing but a fugitive population, cities 
terrified and throwing open their 
gates, and a broken host carrying dis. 
may far and wide through the land. 

He descended from the hills, and 
advanced within a few marches of the 
capital, where the Archduke had des 
termined to fight the final battle for 
his country. But the spirit of the 
Germans was at last broken, the fears 
of a great and luxurious city, roused 
by the unusual clamours of war, and 
still more keenly touched by the sight 
of the wounded, and wreck of its own 
volunteers, overwhelmed the courage 
of the government. The court gave 
the fatal example of despair, by send 
ing its treasures into Hungary. The 
Archduke alone raised his voice in the 
grand council for resistance to the 
last. The army, indignant at defeat, 
and strongly devoted to this gallant 
soldier, were ready to perish with him, 
before a French foot should pollute 
the mother city of the Empire. He 
represented to the Council, that Bos 
naparte, at every step in advance, was 
leaving his resources behind, that he 
was plunging into a country where 
every man’s hand would be raised 
against him, that the warlike depen 
dencies of Austria were ready to pour 
down their thousands and tens of 
thousands on the rear of the French, 
and finally, that peace now made 
would be only a truce, leading to a 
bloodier and more conclusive war. 
His prediction was fearfully realised ; 
within ten years, the Austrians saw 
Napoleon marching into Vienna over 
the ruin of their armies. 

On the 13th of April, 1797, the 
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Leoben. Bonaparte 

zard -of ‘his position, in the midst of 
the hostile millions of Austria ; and 
he acknowledged it in his answer to 
the murmurs of the Directory, at his 
giving a ar to the Empire. “If,” 
said he, in his dispatch from Leoben, 
** at the commencement of the Italian 
campaigns, I had ‘made ‘a point of 
going to Turin, I should never have 
passed the Po ; had I insisted prema- 
turely on advancing to Rome, I should 
never have secured Milan; and now, 
had I made an indispensable object of 
reaching Vienna, I might have de« 
stroyed the Republic.” 

The treaty of Campo Formio ceded 
to France the Belgic Provinces, a 
boundary on the Rhine, and the 
virtual possession of a large part of the 
North of Italy, as the protectress of 
the Cisalpine Republic. Austria was 
compensated by the seizure of Venice, 
an act of deep criminality in both 
those who gave and those who profit- 
ed by this sweeping plunder ; yet al« 
most to be looked on as the retributive 
vengeance of a superior will against 
the sullen tyranny, and cureless cor« 
ruption of the ‘Venetian oligarchy. 
Even the hypocritical speech of Bona 
parte to the envoys of the senate, 
touches on topics that might have 
roused the indignation of humanity 
and virtue. ‘ I will go myself,” said 
this fierce moralist, ‘* I will go and 
destroy your dungeons on the Bridge 
of ‘Tears—Opinions shall be free ; I 
will have no Inquisition!” He added, 
in his usual strain of ominous threat 
and artful exaggeration, “ I might 
have gone to Vienna if I had willed. 
I have made a peace with the Empe- 
ror—I have eighty thousand men ; 
twenty gunboats—I will hear of no 
Inquisition and no Senate—I will dic- 
tate the law to you—I will be an At- 
tila to Venice—If you cannot disarm 
your population, I will do it in your 
stead—Y our government is antiqua- 
ted—it must crumble to pieces.” Thus, 
with the fall of one republic, a thou- 
sand years old, and the establishment 
of another, the fatal humiliation of 
the mightiest and most ancient dy- 
nasty of Europe, and the elevation of 
France to a height from which her 
fiery strength might pour down with 
more consuming and resistless force 
upon the nations, the Italian cam- 
paigns closed, The future conqueror 
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of the continent had now been splen- 
didly shown. His after triumphs 
were to be of a broader grandeur 
of ‘desolation. Yet, in Hey their 
most exulting moments, might 
have looked with regret 
trast with the early glories of the Ita- 
lian war. As he waded deeper in 
blood, his few traits of nobleness a 


generosity were stained and lost ; hi 


nature hourly darkened, until human 
havoc and the fierce excitement of 
war became essential to his being. 
Treachery and murder were his ha- 
bitual instruments of power, and 
power was exercised only for tyranny. 
Selfish, rapacious, and blood-thirsty, 
he was the providential scourge of the 
vices of France and the continent ; a 
moral plague made to devastate ; re- 
sistless, till the interposition of the 
mighty punisher between the living 
and the dead ; and extinguished amid 
the rejoicings of mankind. 

Within even the next year a new 
and singular scene of partial defeat, 
and final supremacy, was to open upon 
this memorable man. The French 
Directory, at variance with each other, 
unpopular with the nation, and de- 
spised by the armies, dreaded the pre 
sence of Bonaparte in Paris. His 
spirit, sick of unusual quiet, and long 
ing for command and conquest, de« 
spised the indulgences of private life ; 
yet felt that his time to seize the Go- 
vernment was not yet come ;—in his 
own expression, “the fruit was not 
yet ripe.” His early reveries of Ori« 
ental dominion rose again. The ro« 
mantic descriptions of Egypt, by Sa- 
vary and Volney, were popular ip 
France. Bonaparte rE g its con- 
quest, and the Directory named him 
to the command of the expedition, 
which was to reveal to science the 
buried treasures of the birth-place of 
all knowledge, and give to France a 
new colony, worth all that had been 
torn from her by the British arms ;—= 
the gate to India, and the secure ci< 
tadel of the Mediterranean. They 
had the deeper motives of freeing 
themselves from the invidious presence 
of a servant in whom they dreaded a 
master ; and of chaining up, far from 
France, a. body of py a fierce with 
Victory, and sworn to the fortunes of 
their general. , 

On the 19th of May, 1798, the 
Egyptian armament sailed from Tou- 
lon, On the 29th of June the troops 
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through tlie valley of the Nile: into 
Upper Egypt. But the enemy—that 
was yet to confront and pursue Na- 
poleon through all his career, to grow 
with his growth, and strengthen with 
his strength, and, finally, to strike 
him to the earth without hope—was 
roused. . 

On the 15th of August, the British 
fleet, under Nelson, was seen steering 
down on the bay of Aboukir.. The 
French fiecet was instantly attacked.— 
The long preparations for defence, the 
land batteries, the hazards of a diffi- 
cult and untried shore, all gave way to 
Nelson. In an action, whose story 
is immortal, the French armament 
was destroyed, the French expedition 
sealed up in a foreign country, and 
England made the mistress of the 
Mediterranean. 

Bonaparte now felt the rashness of 
his hope to found an Asiatic empire. 
His troops were baffled by the natives, 
headed and inspirited by a few British 
at Acre. He felt himself a prisoner, 
—saw, in the disturbances and perils 
which shook France, the natural field 
for his ambition, — abandoned his 
army, and escaped to restore the for- 
tunes of the French armies, and be a 


“th 

The Directory, contemptible in their 
personal characters, had soon alienated 
all ies» The Russians, under the 
famous Suwarrow, had destroyed the 
elite of the French armies in Italy. 
France was in the state of mingled 
indignation and terror that an inno- 
‘vator loves ; and Bonaparte had none 
of those scruples that might restrain 
& generous mind from the full use of 


ba, ° , 
e crisis rapidly arrived,—the 
Directory attempted to sustain their 
sinking power by the popularity of Bo- 
naparte,—the two legislative bodies, 
the Council of Ancients and the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, openly quar- 
relled. Both were suddenly crushed. 
The part of Cromwell was acted again 
in the expulsion of the Legislature by 
an arm Fagg Three mle su- 
perseded the Di and the Con- 
stitution. Bonaparte, under the title 
. of First Consul, was made sovereign, 
—and the lic, the funeral-pile of 
the ancient throne, raised with so yast 
an expenditure of human blood and 

misery, sank down.in its own ashes. 
- He had now made the second grand 
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step of his ambition, and had but one 
thore to. make, and stand at the sum- 
init. ‘Fortune still led him on through 
difficulties that might have overpowe 
ered even his subtle and vigorous’ 
genius. Had he found France at 
peace, domestic intrigue would have 
gathered round him ; and as one fluc 
tuation of party had lifted him up, the 
next might have buried him. But he 
had returned at the moment when his 
ability was most essential to the State, 
and his laurels, already fading by time 
and absence, might be revived in still 
thicker verdure. The Austrian and 
Russian arms had stripped France of 
her Italian territories. Genoa, come 
manding the passes into the south of 
France, was on the point of surrender, 
and Provence must then be open te 
invasion. On the Rhine, bloody battles 
had only taught the armies on both 
sides to dread the further conflict. 
The war languished ; but the languor 
of Austria, habitual to her councils, 
was almost a proof of her success. 
The languor-of France, famous for 
wild energy, bold hazard, and restless 
assaults, was a total change of cha- 
racter, and must be argued into her 
weakness. 

Bonaparte determined to arouse the 
world by @ thunderclap. With an 
army of sixty thousand men, he crossed 
the Alps, in three divisions, himself 
leading thirty thousand over the Great 
St Bernard, by a route deemed im- 
passable. This was one of the boldest 
and most unrivalled marches of mo- 
dern war. .In ancient war it has. but 
onerival—that of Hannibal. Butthere 
are distinctions.in the exploits of those 
two great masters of strategy. Han- 
nibal’s e ition, as a whole, has no 
equal in the daring spirit and intel- 
lectual grandeur of the design, to at~ 
tack the Roman power in its centre, 
in the conduct of the march. from: the 
Spanish frontier, through hostile and 
barbarous tribes, to the Alps, and .in 
the succession of battles that’ made 
him all but disposer of the destinies 
of Rome. His passage of the Alps 
was but a brilliant moment in a long 
course of military splendour. The 
route by the Little St Bernard was 
familiar to the traders of Gaul and 
Rome ; soldiers could have found no 
formidable obstacles in a road by which 
elephants moved, and the’ chief diffi« 
culty evidently arose from the skire 
mishing of the mountaineers. 

The passage of the Great St Bers 
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nard by Bonaparte, was unobstruct- 
never tra 
it was inaccessible to ‘artillery and 
The weather was inclement, 
a storm, an avalanche, or. even’ 
the fire of an Austrian battalion, would 
have repulsed or destroyed the French 
army, and averted the fates of Eu- 
rope. Yet the ter celerity and 
dexterity of modern military opera- 
tions are strikingly shown by the con- 
trast of the two s. Hannibal's 
ocenpied three days, and cost him a 
large proportion of his troops. Bona- 
parte’s occupied one, and was achie- 
jd with oe ee of a man. 
greater of the ancient pas~ 
sage, and the resistance of the moun< 
taineers, are not adequate to account 
for the difference. As a detached ex~ 
it, the Corsican’s is the superi 
ut the whole movement of Hannibal 
from Spain to Canne, has no rival in 
brilliancy of conception, in originali- 
Ke and in that illustrious hardihood 
that constitutes the first quality of the 
great soldier. 

The French manceuvre was decisive 
of the war. Bona was instantly 
upon the rear of the Austrians, exult- 
ing in the capture of Genoa, and an- 
ticipating the invasion of France. The 
sound of the French trumpets broke 
up all their dreams. To save their 
magazines, they were compelled to 
h back into Italy. On the 14th 
of May, 1800, the battle of Marengo 
was fought, a memorable instance of 
the precariousness of military fortune. 
The French were beaten until late in 
the day. There were not six thousand 
men left standing to their arms in the 
whole line. Bonaparte was in retreat. 
Melas, the Austrian general, had re- 
tired to his tent in the full assurance 
of vietory. Before nightfall the Aus- 
—— — t, with ruinous 

ter. next ing, a 
capitulation gave Bonaparte the fe 8 
of all the Austrian fortresses in Pied 
mont, Lombardy, and the Legations. 
A single hour had reconquered Italy. 

France was. now paramount on the 
Continent, and Bona was lord of 
France. The iracy of the In- 
fernal Machine e him to over- 
throw the last remnant of the Jaco- 
bins, to establish the law declaring an 
attempt on his life high-treason—thus 
assuming the rank of a king—and to 
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struction by peace. The fall of Egypt 
before pom gallantry of the Bricch 
troops, removed the last source of con- 
tention ; and, on the 27th of March, 
1802, after a five months’ negotiation, 
the faithless and short-lived of 
Amiens was signed ; England retain- 
ing none of her conquests but Ceylon 
and Trinidad, and France left in her 
supremacy over Europe, and now.at 
leisure to usurp the commerce, corrupt 
the national its, and undermine 
the politic strength of the great cham< 
pion of European freedom. 

The danger was averted the 
rashness of the traitor himself. A 
commercial people easily reverts to 
the habits and security of peace. A 
few cea might have found all the 
warlike establishments of England in 
irreparable decay. But it was instante 
ly found, that the system of Bonaparte 
was substantially aggression—con- 
quest in peace, if he could accomplish 
it by the blackest perfidy—conquest 
in war, if he must use the sword. His 
first act was the seizure of Switzer- 
land, and the assumption of its sove« 
reignty, under the title of “‘ Grand 
Mediator of the Helvetic Republic.” 
This was a direct offence to the spirit 
of the treaty. The next was an inso- 
lent demand of the admission of French 
spies, as “ commercial agents,” into 
the British ports. A multitude of mi- 
nor violations put the unwilling cabi- 
net at length on its guard. The ces- 
sion of Malta was justly delayed, on 
the ground that the treaty had been 
already impaired. Bonaparte sent for 
the British Ambassador, Lord Whit~ 
worth, and poured out menaces against 
England. The ambassador still resist= 
ed the cession of Malta without a suf- 
ficient security, that it would not be 
seized by France. He left Paris, and, 
on the 18th of May 1803, that war 
was declared, which was to the 
face of Europe, and extinguish the 
throne, the dynasty, and the glories of 
Napoleon. 

The ori 














for. their debarkation. But he. must 
have felt it ominous, that the first use 
of his cannon was to line ree mer 
shore with batteries against 

rate daring of the British ; ae 
from the borders of his camp only 
British ships were to be seen. Had 
his vision extended beyond, he would 
have seen a still more formidable bar- 
riet,—a t , that, forgetting 
the dissensions of freedom, and 
animated only by its nobler spirit, co- 
vered hill and valley with armed my- 
riads, determined. to live or die un- 
chained ; and in the heroic remem- 
brance of their fathers, the generous 
love and homage for their constitution, 
and the still loftier and more redeem- 
ing consciousness, that their cause was 
the cause of man and God, longing to 
be led to final battle. 

« Napoleon, at the head of the go- 
vernment, and commanding in person 
the army of France, had now reached 
the moment when the crown hung 
within his grasp. The “ fruit,” to use 
his early phrase, ‘‘ was yo ;’ and he 
plucked it with a bold hand. The 
formation of the Legion of Honour, a 
bribe to the army, and the appoint- 
ment of a Consular guard of. 6000 
men, were among the final advances 
to the seizure of unlimited sovereign- 
Vicious nations are made for ty- 
ranny. The natural corruptions of the 
French character had been deepened 
and envenomed by the riot of the Re- 
volution. As repeated battles wear 
away the strength of an army, so re- 
peated changes of government exhaust 
the principles, of a people. The virtu- 


ous perish by their resistance, until 


— becomes ears» “y « for far 
‘The vicious prosper by their gui 

flexibility, until crime is the ine 
ledged way to distinction. At length 
some more daring criminal climbs up- 
on the necks of the rest. He feels the 
mage 4 of a power gained over mad- 
men traitors, and governs them 
by, the only authority that they can 
mene —the sword and the scaf- 
.» But one crime more was to prepare 
the way for Despotism. It was of the 
‘blackest atrocity, unpalliated by even 
tyrant’s plea, and less like an act 


of, human policy, or passion, than a 
gloomy mr to that Tempter, that 
exact, the full penalty of 
The Duc d’Engbien, the 


the 
was yet;to. 
his bond. 
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last descendant of the line of Condé, 
was seized on the neutral territory of 
Baden ; was dragged ‘to Paris, brought 
before a military commission at mid- 
night, without counsel, witness, or 
friend, condemned on a fictitious 
charge of conspiracy, and at six in 
the morning shot,-and thrown into.a 
hole in the fosse of the castle of Vin- 
cennes, which had been dug for him 
before his trial. 

Napoleon’s hands were now, as he 
termed it, “‘ washed in the blood of the 
Bourbons,” and they were but the fit- 
ter to grasp the sceptre that was to be 
dipped in the blood of universal Eu- 
rope. On the 2d of December, he was 
crowned by Pope Pius VII., himself 
laying the crown on his own brow and 
that of the Empress, in haughty indi- 
cation that its right and maintenance 
existed in his own hands, On the 
11th of April 1805, he was crowned 
King of Italy at Milan, and had to 
thirst only for the crown of the World. 

His ambition at length stood reveal- 
ed, and no prince could feel safe in its 
presence. The fierce victories of Re- 
publicanism had shown the hazards of 
a conflict with France ; but the sud- 
den disruptions of Government, and 
the divided council of a Democracy, 
had often cheeked the storm in its full 
descent, and left a refuge te the na- 
tions. But this hope was to be no 
more. The public writers, too, increa- 
sed the general depression by all the 
language of a timid or traitorous fan- 
cy. The elements of ruin were now 
to be compelled together, guided, and 
poured down by one fearful hand ; the 
mysterious councils of the Devastation 
were to be henceforth known — by 
the terrors of their execution ; the 
disordered violence, and intemperate 
rashness of Jacobin fanaticism, cupi- 
dity, and revenge, were to be moulded 
into a mass of force, compact, con- 
stant, and irresistible. 

The system of the French Emperor 
was felt to be a declaration of. war 
against mankind. In 1804, a coalition 
was formed by England, Austria, and 
Russia. They demanded.of France 
the independence of Holland and 
Switzerland, the evacuation of Hano- 
ver and the North of Germany, the 
restoration of Piedmont to the King of 
Sardinia, and the withdrawing of the 
French armies from Italy. Those 
terms were haughtily answered by a 
decree for calling out a conscription of 
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80,000 men, and the instant movement 
of the arniy from the camps of the 
Channel against Austria. The troops 
marched thirty miles a-day, while the 
enemy had calculated their advance at 
ten. ‘ The campaign was thus a sur- 
prise, the most decisive in the memory 
of man. The Austrian van of 20,000 
men was surrounded, and forced to 
lay down its arms at Ulm. Vienna, 
the reward of the victory, was entered 
in triumph by Napoleon on the 13th 
of November. Austria concentrated 
her last force with the Russians on the 
plains of Moravia. The Allies and the 
French were equal in number, each 
about 75,000 men. Nothing shows 
more clearly the utter surprise of the 
Austrian Government by the prompti- 
tude of Napoleon, than the fact, that 
the whole native force in this combat 
for existence was but 25,000. He 
attacked the Allies at Austerlitz on the 
2d of December, the anniversary of his 
coronation, broke through their line, 
which had rasbly attempted to outflank 
him, slew or took prisoners 20,000, 
and laid Austria at his mercy. The 
treaty of Fresburg deprived her of the 
Tyroband Vorarlberg,which were given 
to Bavaria; and of Venice, which was 
united to the-kingdom of Italy. The 
Electors of Wirtemberg and Bavaria 
were made kings. Such was the first 
evidence of the imperial sword of Na- 
poleon—an empire prostrated in a six 
months’ campaign, and by a single 
battle. 

- But it was when the sword was 
sheathed that the true conquest began. 
No a since that in which Ce- 
sar decided the mastery of the Roman 
world, was ever followed by results so 
wide. The Austrian power, with all 
ats faults, was the true defence of the 
Continent. Antiquated and unwieldy, 
it had yet stoed, a great armed figure 
of the Jere of knighthood ; the crown- 
ed and helmed champion of the mul- 
titude of the German Sovereignties. 
But the keener weapon of France had 


‘reached the heart through the armour, 


and the whole vassalage fell with the 


‘his victory to the utmost, and he deter- 
‘mined that Austria should never again 
stand in front of the Empire of Char- 
‘lemagne. The Confederation of the 
pcier ofGermanydnally extinguished. 
peror of Germany y extingui 

In the’pride of conquest, Napoleon 
‘took upon himself almost the name of 
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an me 9 etn ee By a stroke Of 
his pen; he alienated: ond distributed 
kingdoms. From the cabinet ‘of the 
prs me a like the ancient 
oracles with mystery, he 
mulgated commands, ‘a which Kings 
and people listened as to their fate. 
Diadems were the reward of submis. 
sion, slaughter and chains the punish- 
ment of resistance. , terror, 
and splendour, combined to make the 
throne of France the most magnificent 
and fearful seat of imposture that had 
ever overhung the world. 

But power like Napoleon's disdain- 
ed concealment. He rapidly developed 
his determination to bind all Europe 
to the supremacy of France, by sur- 
rounding her borders with a circle of 
dependent kingdoms. As the com- 
mencement of this system of imperial 
ramparts, Holland was given to his 
brother Louis. Other individuals of 
his blood were fixed in remoter sove- 
reignties ; Naples was given to Jo-« 
seph ; Lucca. to his sister Eliza ; 
Guastella to his sister Pauline; the 
Grand Duchy of Berg to Murat, his 
sister Caroline’s husband ; his step- 
son, Eugene Beauharnois, was» ape 
pointed Viceroy of Italy, and married 
to the daughter of the King of Bava- 
ria ; Stephanie Beauharnois, Eugene’s 
sister, was married to the Hereditary 
Prince of Baden. Among all the exe 
traordinary workings of Napoleon’s 
power, this sudden exaltation of 
nameless individuals to pre-eminence, 
struck Europe with the strangest sur- 
prise. The French Revolution had, 
from the beginning, the character ofa 
great theatric illusion. But now, with 
the rapidity of an enchanter’s wand, 
all life was reversed before the eye. 
The cottage was changed into the pa- 
lace; the costumes of ordinary and 
obscure life ea into robes 
of gold and jewels; the stage was 
cotenioh with ouhien a the 
sceptre, glittering and pow divi- 
rv of the destinies of mankind ~~ 
With what scenic rapidity the pageant 


. was to pass, and the curtain to fall! 
‘fall of their chieftain. Napoleon saw — 


From this time, the French Empe- 
ror distinctly formed the plan of aso- 
vereignty which had no limits but the 
globe. He had found the strength of 
England pressing against him as his 
——— es moe and acknow- 

edged in and more expressive 
actions, that while she remained: to 
rally the broken fortunes of Europe, 














all his: victories were in vain. But her 
ruin would be more than the removal 
of his most oreo kok ae 
on nd held a to — 
road of the Western and Eastern wor 
* With my armies and your fleets we 
must divide the kingdom of theearth,” 
was his language to the English Go- 
vernment in peate. - ne and 
France cannot survive. together,’ was 
his more sincere language, on the de« 
claration of hostilities. 
.» But he had found direct attack im- 
e- He had twice threatened 
d with invasion ; and the threat 
only recoiled in shame upon the 
utterer, and di ed in the broadest 
the valour andgiant strength 
of the Land of Freemen. To conquer 
her: by peace beeame once more his 
policy, but to urge her to pacification, 
she must be first stripped of the 
of restoring Europe. Russia, the only 
untouched power of the Continent, 
alone stood in the way, and her. muti-+ 
lation was resolved on. . But Prussia, 
that lay like the fortress of the North 
of Germany; on the flank of the march, 
must not be left behind to take advan 
tage of the chances of this colossal war- 
fare. It was attacked and overpower- 
ed im a single assault. The whole 
‘fabric of the science and for- 
tunes of the Great Frederick came to 
the in a moment under the fire 
of French cannon ; and the battle 
of Jena, on the 13th of October, 1806, 
with a deeper vengeance than that of 
= ee drove — to es - 
among strangers, and turn i 
i into-a garrison of N 
‘adie mapas esaad fortis maaoeh 
to the north, and the declaration was 
pow issued, by which the ruin of Eng 
dand was i asthe grand ob- 
ject of war. The Berlin Decrees com- 
amanded jan abjuration of all inter- 
a@ourse with her by the Continent. The 
«measure was impotent ; it was bafiled 
dy: the vigorous commerce of the Bri- 
4ish Empire ;.it was hated and evaded 
the commercial powers that were 


Il adegraded by the actual 
of; the French bayonets; ind it was 


violated in even the recesses of Napo- 
deon’s palace. But even its partial 
operation laid a load of misery to the 
account of his crimes against mankind. 
.» he first Russian war began. Na- 
poleon advanced into Poland. The 
befordihis superiority of force. - The 





-up. by a: paper blockade. 


-by the natural. weapons 
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dreadfal severities of:a Northern wins 
ter could not impede the fierce ambi-+ 
tion that had sworn to Russia 
from Europe, and drive back the Em- 
—. to its fountain head in the desert. 

hree desperate encounters, Pultusk, 
fought in November, with — dis 
comfiture tothe French ; Eylau, foughe 
in February 1807, a drawn battle ; and 
Friedland, fought in June, with great 
loss’ to the fiussians, produced’ the 
treaty of Tilsit, which publicly stipu- 
lated for the seizure of. Finland, and 
privately for that of Constantinople. 
‘The conditions claimed by Francewere, 
the revival of the Armed Neutrality, 
the seizure of Spain, and the — 
of ‘the Russian ports against Engli 
commerce, an exclusion which was fole- 
lowed by Austria and Prussia. 

ee was now to begin a new 
period of his violent and reckless ca~ 
reer. He had poured the strength of 
France over the North and East of En- 
rope, with the consuming rapidity of 
the stream from a volcano, but he was 
now to encounter another ‘species of 
resistance ; to: plunge his torrents of 
living fire into a new and mighty ele- 
ment, in which they were to be extin- 
guished and buried for ever. He had 
warred with kings, he was now to war 
with the people. 

Pursuing the cruel and illusory 
scheme of destroying England by the 
destruction of commerce, a measure 
which embittered even the military 
ane of the Continent, he had suc- 
ceeded to the extent of a public exclu- 
sion of British trade in the immense 
line of coast from the Baltic to the Ba 
of Biscay. But Spainiand P 
connected with England by those:old 
ties of habit which are stronger than 
treaties, and even by those necessities 
which neither king nor victor.can con~ 


trol, still carried on an intercourse 


too valuable to themselves to be broken 
It: was de- 
creed in councils ‘prolific of the sub- 


-version of kingdoms, that Spain and 


Portugal should become provinces of 
France: .- : ; 

. Asif with the predestined design of 
showing to the world the baseness of 


‘which ambition might be made, the 


progressof Napoleon to this seizure was 
marked — = a of the 
man.) Hitherto conquered 
of a soldier, 
or if: art had mingled with them, it 
was searcely of a more degraded kind 
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than that which: to the lex 
morality of war. But his art now sank 
below stratagem. It m7 falsehood, 
meanness, systematic y, & mass 
oe i o ae 
ness was, i ible, deepened by its 
enemies 
essity.. The Spani rone was 
ed by a man of weak intellect. The 
Spanish Cabinet was filled by a com- 
pound of fools and traitors. Both 
would have. been a velun prey. 
‘Neither could have required that ser~ 
pentine winding, that long convolue 
os a and a _ 
9 reptile approach and: 
venom, by which ‘they were en 
tangled and undone. This. was Na» 
poleon himself. The projectiand the 
icy were exclusively his own. His 
itual agents, shorn of their honours 
as they have been since by the com- 
mon indignation of mankind, have 
yet exonerated themselves from all 
share in a transaction by which Na- 
poleon established his title to the first 
rank of treachery. 
.. He was yet to feel the retribution, 
and feel it with a miserable conscious- 
ness of his crime. ‘That wretched 
owar,” were his words in his last exile, 
*¢ That wretched war, it was my ruin. 
It divided my forces—it multiplied 
‘the necessity of my efforts—it injured 
my character for moratity.” It was 
in this injury, more. than in the loss 
of battles, in the wasted hundreds of 
thousands, that left their bones to 
whiten the rocks of Spain, or in the 
pry ree = of his name bythe 
naked of the mountain and the 
forest, that the retributive blow was 
dealt. It stamped him with indelible 
baseness before the world,—it 
-proved him “ a liar traced,”—it show- 
-ed the utter futility of looking for ho- 
‘nour in his nature, or relying on any 
for his word but his chains. If 
-he could have looked forward but a 
few years, he would have seen that, 
in the very hour of his keenest tri- 
umph at Bayonne, with the d 


of Spain bound hand and foot before . 


‘him, he was building his dungeon 
and in that dungeon digging his grave. 


millions. A scarcely less remarkable 


and the annexation of his states to 
France, by the entrance of the French 
into Rome, February 2d, and the dee 
cree of the 17th of May. b 
~ But the time hastened on 
eareer of this man of power and evil 
was to close. His triumphs were ale 
ready turning inte his misfortunes. 
The successful seizure of the Spanish 
royal family had: been followed by the 
most ruinous of his wars. His con+ 
quest of Austria was followed by an 
Staats which, while it pee me dye 
to his personal baseness, gave 
the most fatal i ‘te his falk. The 


iddy policy, the empty ame 
en ape peg alliance, ‘the 
chance of an heir to the French t 


i. 
é 


in the balance. ree ee a with- 
out a cause; and:N: > by a mar~ 
riage, which was an adultery, became 
the husband of Maria Louisaof Austria. 


tuous nature. It diegusted all the 


‘principled classes of France—it gave 


the agitators an easy opportunity of 


















overthrow. ‘‘'The. next step,” said 
Alexander, on the announcement of 
the marriage, ‘‘ will be to drive me 
back to my forests.” A more solemn 
and: fearful result of this contempt 
of human obligation may have been 
the work of that invisible justice, 
which suffers the eareer of guilt, 
only to make its puni nt more de- 
cisive. Napoleon now touched the 
limit of all his glories. 
. It has. been justly said of wealth 
and rank, that their true unimportance 
is shown by the worthlessness of the 
hands to which they are often confi- 
ded. In the eyes of the Supreme 
Wisdom, they perhaps are but as bau- 
bles om among children. The 
maxim may be extended to power. A 
possession so often given to the keep- 
ing of the vicious, the heartless, and 
the weak, cannot be among the trea- 
sures of Providence. Partially intend. 
ed for a trial, or in rare instances for 
a teward, its general purpose may be 
maintenance of the course of 
things, without relation to the merits 
or .even an intended influence on the 
happiness of its depositary. To the 
eyes of a life, the steps that tread 
bs e high places of society are 
the-objects of such envy as belongs to 
ignorance and the native discontent 
of man. But the peasant of the val- 
ley who envies the peasant of the 
mountain, must be content to exchange 
uiet.and shelter for the doubtful in- 
ces of the loftier exposure, and 
purchase the more cloudless sunshine 
and more extended vision, by a lone- 
lier retirement from human feelings, 
and perhaps a life of more anxious 
and capricious danger. If opulence, 
rank, name, and power of the highest 
elevation, were intrinsic blessings, they 
could not have been intrusted to the 


hands of Napoleon. 
-- «But this supremacy, that looked 
down full-orbed sede broken and 


prestrate nations of the Continent, was 
on the verge of eclipse ; and within a 
period almost too brief for the contem- 
plation of history, yet full of events 
that may be: felt in every future age, 
it was y overshadowed. One 


finall 
‘year of haughty and unshaken domi- 


mation was still interposed between 
Napoleon and the first approach of 
undoing. Determined on the sub- 


Fi 
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version of the Russian empire, he sumi- 
moned the vassal kings to Dresden, to 
overawé his last antagonist by the dis- 
pay of his power—to give Germany 
is parting menace against breach of 
allegiance, and perhaps, in the vanity 
of a tyrant’s triumph, to feed his eye 
with the spectacle of a circle of crown- 
ed slaves. He could not restrain this 
ungenerous exultation: “Come,” he 
wrote to Talma. “ At Dresden, you 
shall play to a pitful of kings.” ‘The 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
sia, a crowd of Electors and Poten- 
tates, surrounded: the dispenser of 
thrones.: Eleven sovereign princes at- 
tended his commands, thus to humi- 
liate their diadems and people before 
the feet of an usurper. All history 
offers.no example of an assemblage so 
superb and so humiliated,—so hope- 
less of restoration, yet so swiftly and 
nobly restored. 
What but the arm of Providence 
could have scattered, with the sudden- 
ness of the fall of a billow, the power 
of the French empire? Past and gone 
as it is, even its memory is appalling. 
Its actual limits were scarcely defined 
by a line drawn from the Baltic round 
the shores of the Continent, along the 
Pyrenees, and from the nees 
round Italy, to the dominions of the 
Porte, Naples alone excepted, as under 
the nominal sovereignty of Murat. 
But the virtual Empire also compre 
hended Switzerland, the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and a crowd of minor 
princedoms ; thus constituting a do- 
minion of 800,000 square miles, and 
85 millions of people ; the fifth of Eu- 
rope in territory, the half in popula- 
tion ; and in site, fertility, and military 
means, immeasurably overmatching 
all that remained. The actual popula- 
tion of France, and the provinces uni- 
ted to its territory, was 42 millions, in 
the centre of Europe. 
As the origin of this stupendous 
dominion had been conquest, it was 
still ruled by the sword. The prime 
mover of the great machine was an 
army, unexampled in numbers, still 
more unexampled in equipment, dis- 
cipline, and habits of war, and deri- 
ving yet higher distinction from’ the 
fame and talent of its leaders, and, 
above all, of him who was the master 


and soul of all, Napoleon, 
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elsbattes ale iit ema oth dx x . LE jamemaht to Ariederter: 
ri "Mhe list of this vast accumulation of force, is a document that’ belongs to: 
y geval the history of its founder, iti 

of i ud - el Meter 
y The total amount of the French army was) +» § «  ~ »/850,000mier: 
e The-army of Italy, under Eugene >. se) @  & 50,000 rs 
a v6 of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and other Poles . 60,000 

is _ —————= of Bavaria ° é o “86 ‘ wit my 40,000 

ie aa of Saxony - . . . . . o 80,000 ’ 

iu es ee ee of Westphalia . . 7 > © . 30,000 

ie ss ee ee a of Wirtemberg 7 . . . . 7 15,000 

- —— of Baden . . - § ew we 9,000: > | 
- ———— of the Confederation of the Rhine «= + «» 23,000 

of ———— Prussian Auxiliaries ; . ‘ . ° 20,000 

tn ———- Austrian Auxiliaries ° ° " ° . 30,000 

i- The army of Naples o ie, dihleio lei a: i 30,000 

> 1,187,000 

0 ~ Deducting from these for sickness, furlough, &c. . . 387,000 


a ' 
d There remains the overwhelming multitud of eight hundred-thousand sol 
' diers, in the highest state of preparation for war. 
“4 At the head of this host, the wild- burning of Moscow was a sacrifice to 
er est vanity might be almost forgiven. which history has no rival. But it 
1e But. Napoleon's was the iron tongue was rewarded. The capital in flames 
g. of merciless and insulting tyranny. was the funeral pile of Napoleon's 
d He declared himself ‘forced toassume empire. The retreat through the wil+ 
id the Dictaronrsair of the World.” To derness inflicted the last horrors upon 
he Foaché, who had ventured to remon- the invading army. What the sword 
es strate against the Russian war, hissul- could not reach, the storm, in its rages 
ie len answer was,— My destiny is not extinguished. ‘‘ The stars in their 
er yet accomplished.—There must be one courses fought against Sisera.” 
ite Universal European Code, one Court Napoleon’s death-blow was now 
wm of Appeal ;—the same money, the given. The campaign of the follow 
m same weights and measures, the same ing year was only a a age effort 
or laws, must have currency through torecover Germany. The great bat« 
Q< Europe. I must make one nationout tle of Leipsic in 1813, erushed inva~« 
id of ail the European States, and Paris sion for ever, and drove the French 
ne must be the capital. of the world!”— behind the Rhine. In 1614 France 
a- He. had climbed to hisheight of power at length felt the horrors of war. The 
ry —if his eye could have then reverted vassal sovereigns threw off their reluce 
ng to the long ascent behind him, what a tant allegiance, and joined the Alliess; 
‘ao vision lay there—what mingled scenes A succession of sanguinary battles led 
sin of victory and ruin—of armies over- the invaders to Paris; and Napoleon, 
in whelmed, and thrones cast down—of dethroned and exiled, -was the prize 
' baffled heroism and magnificence soil- of the war. His-return.in 1815—the 
us ed and scattered—Europe at his feet. sudden gathering of armed Europe to 
a8 Buta sterner strength than that of crush him—the fate which reserved» 
nie man was now upon him. He must him to sink at Waterloo, and tobe 
an advance, and his next step was froma dragged in triumph at the- chariot 
ill precipice. wheels of England—his final exile— 
ig< Napoleon, at the head of three armies his abject love of life, and his obscure 
tie amounting to 470,000 men, assailed end, are among the most striking res 
he Russia on a frontier of six hundred membrances of a history, that is less 
d, miles... The Russian troops, com- the narrative, of human action than 
rer manded by Barclay de Tolly, were the unveiling of. the march of Heaven’ 
260,000. The narrative of this cam- The result of this long series of vieiss 
paign is imperishable. It displayed situde was to place the universal 
an the noblest light the gallantry of crown, torn from the brow of France; 








the Russian , and the patriotism 
of the Emperor and his people. The 


on the brow of England. The defence 
of the true principles of the great Com- 

































monwealth of Nations, Liberty, Jus- 
tice, and Religion—the ' 


litical firmness that nothing could cor- 
rupt or shake—seconded by a heroism 
inig could overcome, made her 
the fitting depositary of an influence 
to “ogee y open ‘? ve 
plied On t ve as 
—_ Rebellion seems wineiied: , 
ies of nations. have returned 
— Tapeh — ope i moral, 
si of Europe, no 
eneumibored with crime and 
blood,is beginning to yield the products 
of a wise and tranquil industry. To 


the general eye all is full of the pro- . 


mise of perpetual calm. 
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Yet there are mysterious threaten- 


i, that well keep the eye ‘of 
ne Philosopber and the C 
strongly turned to that loftier region 
in which the changes of human thin 
are born. ~A moment may cover the 
eatth with clouds, and break up the 
slumbers of mankind with a visitation, 
to which all the past was peace; a 
tempestuous developement of power, 
in which the strength of man will be 
withered. and scattered like forest 
leaves before the blast, and the final 


ends of punishment and mercy be 
wrought upon the world. ' 





CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. * 


Cuapter XI, 


Broad Summerford. 


Tue history of one day at the Rec- 
tory was an epitome of all; and yet 
there was no wo banry ighe ae 
—no gloom—no hea ight of time, 
in that dear Rohe ra I never knew 
a tedious hour, during my long so- 

of a full twelvemonth, within its 
itable vo 3; and yet I had no 
companions of my own nor an 
indeed ed, except ay we veusbible ax 
tions, and the four-footed and feather- 
ed creatures, with whom I was always 
sure to contract speedy and familiar 
eres. I general d 
n the morning, attend- 
ed Mrs Seale in all er en avoca- 
tions, and, when they were dispatch- 
ed, not unfrequently accompanied her 
the’ ‘aljining: village. ‘Those early 
ning e. ear 
hours were eaially os by Mr Seale 
in his study, and, notwithstanding my 
vagabond propensities, I would not 
have forfeited the privilege of being 
allowed to. read with him one daily 
hour in that pleasant, quiet room, 
(made delicious! y sombre by the shade 
of a huge old jessamine which em- 


- bowered the large oe for 


all the temptations which lay in wait 


have eversince delighted in the smell of 

e and Russia leather, (strange 
association !) because it immediately 
por, gee dear, old-fashioned room, 
and its revered occupant, vividly be- 
fore my mind's eye. 


We dined at two o'clock, and, after 
a short nap in his great, high-backed 
armed-chair, Mr Seale generally sal- 
lied forth on what he was wont to 
term his evening rounds through the 
hamlet, and among the more scattered 
and remote dwellings of his large pa- 
rish—in every one of which he was a 
visitor, not less frequent than welcome 
and respected. He had a word in 
season for all: Of comfort—of encou- 
ragement—of advice—of consolation 
—of remonstrance—of rebuke also, 


when occasion called for it ; and never. 


did the man (whatever pain it 
cost him) ehrinie china svllete of 
false humanity, from the strict per= 
formance of that imperative duty. 
Nor were the severe truths he uttered 
less awfully impressive, because it was 
well known and felt, by every indivi- 
dual of his flock, that their benevo- 
lent pastor loved far better to dwell 
on the ises of the gospel, than on 
its terrible denunciations. 

But Mr Seale administered not only 
to the spiritual wants of his parishion- 
ers ; he also cared tenderly for their 
temporal necessities ; and having con- 
siderable knowledge of medicine, and 
being “ inirusted,” as he termed it, 
with a competent ineome, his means 
of doing good were manifold, and they 
were improved to the uttermost. Hap- 
py and proud was I, when the good 
old man, refreshed by his short siesta, 
entered the drawing-room with his 

4 
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hat-on, his staff in hand, (just euch 
a one, methinks, a3 Bishop Jewel’s.* 
trusty ,) and a small basket con- 


taining and cordials, which, 
with a smile.of invitation, he invited 
his “ little apprentice,” as he called 
me, to carry for the old Doctor. 
Happy and proud was I to obey 
that cheerful summons ; and power- 
ful as were the attractions of meadow 
rambles, swinging upon gates, and 
scrambling over es and ditches, 
I was not to be lured abroad by any 
of those refined pastimes, while a 
chance existed, that by sitting quietly 
beside Mrs Helen’s embroidery frame, 
I should be called upon to accompany 
the Rector in his pastoral progress. 
Dear Mrs Helen’ never walked farther 
than that part of the scattered ham< 
let immediately adjoining the rectory 
domain. I cannot fancy she could ever 
have taken a good long walk, as it is 
called. That small fine frame of hers, 
though perfectly organised, was sure- 
ly composed of materials too delicate 
for robust exercise. Those little, little 
feet, looked as if they had never mo- 
ved but on Persian carpets, or velvet 
plats. They would hardly have 
a Chinese lady ; and among 
the curiosities contained in the India 
cabinet, was an embroidered Chinese 
shoe, that did not match amiss with 
her little black-velvet slipper. I tised 
to call her the “ Fairy Graciosa.” 
Our tea-time was six o'clock. In 
summer, the after-hours of day-light 
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were commonly spent in a large, pled! 
sant alcove, : terminating. the. road 
garden-walk, to which Mrs Helen’s 
foot-steol, her carpet-work, or tam- 
bour-frame, were duly conveyed by 
John Somers. Then Mr busied 
himself about his flower-borders, and 
T assisted him in the agreeable task, 
so much to his satisfaction, that he 
was wont to call me his “ neat-hand- 
ed Phillis ;” and after some appren- 
ticeship in the initiatory cate of sweet 
williams, clove pinks, and some such 
second-rate beauties, I was preferred’ 
to the high nsibility of securing 
the full buds of the rarest carnations, * 
against the danger of premature and 
irregular bursting, and of tending and’ 
even watering the delicate auriculas, 
more sedulously guarded from every 
caprice of the elements, than ever was 
Eastern princess, “ the light of the 
Harem.” If any weeds of vanity lurk- 
ed in the good man’s heart, they sprung 
surely from his passion for those fa- 
vourite flowers ; and I have seen him 
stand for ten minutes at a time, en- 
tranced in admiration of a “ Lovely 
Helen,” or a “ PowderedBeau !”" 
Those were verily right pleasant’ 
hours, when I followed my dear mas- 
ter from flower to flower, with’ the’ 
small green watering-pot, the slender 
sticks, and nicely shredded strings of* 
fine wet bass. To this day, when bu- 
sied in my own’ garden, I have occa- 
sion to use the latter material ; its pie-" 
culiar smell gives me a strange, inde=’” 








* “ As soon as he (Mr Hooker) was perfectly recovered from this sickness, he took 
a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, being accom- 
panied by a countryman, and companion of his own college, and both on foot, which . 
was then either more in fashion, or want of money, or their humility, made it so: 
But on foot they went, and took Salisbury in theit way, purposely to see the good 
Bishop (Jewel), who made Mr Hooker and his companion dine with him at his own, 
table; which Mr Hooker boasted of with much joy and gratitude when he saw his ; 
mother and his friends, And at the Bishop’s parting with him, the Bishop gave 
him good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him money; which, when 
the Bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all haste to call Richard back to 
him; and at Richard’s return, the Bishop said to him, ‘ Richard, I sent for you” 
back, to lend you a horse which hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank God, ° 
with much ease ;’ and presently delivered to him 4 walking-staff, with which he- 
professed he had travelled through many parts of Germany. And he said, ‘ Richard,’ 
I do not give, but lend you my horse: Be sure you be honest, and bring my horse 
back to me at your return this way to Oxford. And Edo now give you ten groats: 
to bear your charges to Exeter; and here is ten groats more, which I-chatge you to. 
deliver to your mother, and tell her, I send her @ bishop’s benediction with it, and 
beg the continuance of her prayers-for me: And if -yeu bring -my horse back to me, .. 
I will give you ten groats more, to carry you on. foot to the college, And so God 
bless you, good Richard.’ ”’ ip 
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scribable e, 80 strongly andin- As the days shortened, we had'some 
f ley bring to roe reading: in the evening.—History; ‘sa 
tion that sweet garden of Broad‘Sum- ered and profane—Voyages—Tfavels— 
merford Rectory, and my two dear and Biography—and Sir Charles Grandi: 
i nt companions. ~ * gon.—And Mr Seale and’ Mrs Heleti 
* John Somers and twilight came to- often played a match at backgamnion 
gether. The former to-re-eonvey' to before supper. That was brought ‘iti 
e house Mrs Helen’s foot-stool and at half past nine precisely ; and’ soon 
working apparatus; the latter gently after ten, the Christian household 
intineting to the venerable pair;'that once more re-assembled round their 
it was time for aged heads to seék reverend and revered master, to ‘con- 
shelter from the falling dews, It was clude the day as they had commenced 
very pleasing to observe the old-fa~ it, with thanksgiving, prayer, and ado- ' 
shioned politeness and tender caution, ration. | 
with which Mr Seale supported on his ~- Such was the history of one day at 
own feeble arm the more infirm frame Broad Summerford. AndI havealready 
of his beloved companion, as they teld you, that one was the epitome of 
slowly retraced the flower-bordered all, with’very slight variations—such 
walk towards their quiet dwelling, as the occasional calls of friends or 
holding “‘ sweet converse” by the way, neighbours ; for though the aged lady 
and lingering often—now in mutual of the Rectory paid no visits herself, 
admiration of some half-opened, dew+ many courted and sought her society, 
glittering rose—or to watch the antic ever sure of a kind and cordial wel- 
circles of the bat—or to gaze upon the come. And Mr Seale now and then 
evening star—or to catch the last mel- brought home a dinner guest, unce- 
low notes of the blaekbird’s vesper remoniously invited, in his morning 
hymn—or the deeper tone of the cur- ramble; and onee or twice in the 
few from the neighbouring steeple. year, Mrs Helencollected together a ra- 
And if it was a moonlight oveulnts, ther numerous evening assembly, for- 
candles were not soon called for, on mally convened at a fortnight’s notice, 
their re-entering the parlour. The old js he pend invitation cards, to obtain 
eouple dearly loved to sit together at which there was as much emulation 
that beautiful bay-window, in medi- (though certainly less intriguing,) as 
tative and social—yes—social silence, if the dear old lady had been a distin- 
contemplating the glorious uprising guished leader of Haut-ton, and her 
of the broad full moon, or the silvery party the first opening of a fashion- 
brightness of her growing crescent, able campaign. And in the surround. 
a emerging from behind the dark mass ing neighbourhood of Broad Summer- 
of the old church tower, and “its ford, there was no lack of the great, 
embowering elms.” Solemn and plea- the gay, and the fashionable, and yet 
sant, doubtless, at such seasons, were none but thought themselves honour- 
the thoughts ‘of those kindred hearts. ed by an invitation to the Rectory.— 
‘Pheirs; whose earthly race was so Perhaps, too, the mere charm of no- 
‘nearly run—whose hopes tended to velty had its full share of attraction 
the same goal—whiose innocent lives for somé of those modish guests, whose 
liad flowed ‘on in the same peaceful habitual listlessness might have found 
i ehannel—and who trusted not to be a temporary interest’and excitement 
divided in their deaths. Surely,though in the strong contrast, opposed by the 
** speech nor language” were at such warm-hearted simplicity within those 
times interchanged, their hearts com- quiet walls, to the artificial heartless- 
muned with each other, and with ness which characterized their own 
spirits, ascending and descend~ circles. 
hg from those starry heavens, where- —_Be that as it may, it rarely happen- 
unto their aged eyes were so devoutly ed that any answer but a ready ac- 
uplifted. Young and volatile asI was, ceptance was returned for one of Mrs 
I should have felt it little less than Helen's invitation cards; and, the 
: to interrupt that saered party once invited and arranged, then 
ce. I too loved well to sit silent sounded great note of preparation. 
and unobserved in my ‘dark corner, And, then was Mrs Betty in her glo- 
lating with ionate reves ry! to say nothing of her less bustling 
rence that beautiful picture of happy and important, though not less ac- 
old age. tive lady. Then began such com- 
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ers’ shops. And then—for those were 
the good old times of su’ and hot 

—there was s stuffing of 
turkey poults—such larding of capons 
—such collaring of eels—such potting 
of savoury meats—such whipping of 
syllabubs—such spinning of sugar— 
such powdering with comfits—such 
devices, and surprises, and ‘ subtle- 
ties,’ (almond hedgehugs, and floating 
islands included, ) as Mrs Glass herself 
might have been proud to have had a 
hand in. During that whole week of 
preparation, the approach to the Rec- 
tory was like that to one ef the Spice 


islands, . Ali. round. the house, the» 


perfume of lilacs and seringas (if th 
were in flower) was fairly overpower 
by the exotic odoursof mace and cinna- 
mon; and I used to conceit—dans mon 
petit moi-méme—that the persons of 
Mrs, Helen and her faithful. Betty 
a have been half embalmed, by 
he time their labours were over in 
that nest of spicery. You are. not, 
however, to infer that the qniet and 
elegant routine of domestic r i 
was at all infringed. upon by these 
extraneous proceedings, that anything 
like vulgar bustle, or parvenu anxiety, 
marked. the grand. reception-day, or 
that Mrs Helen's serene self- ion 
was in any way affected by the expec- 
tation, or arrival, of her guests. She 
was too perfectly the gentlewoman to 
feel any such underbred trepidations ; 
and her true politeness—the co 
of the heart—gave to her whole de- 
portment such natural gracefulness, 
as could never have been imparted by 
the finest artificial polish. Besides, 
everything was in taste, and in 
perfect keeping throughout the whole 
modest establishment. No attempt— 
no pretension—no display—no cold 
best rooms to be thrown open for its 
one grand day of annual exhibition— 
no eumpuvone carpets to be uncovered 
-—no cold glazy cushions to be uncased 
—-no costly gilding to be unpapered— 
no swathed-up curtains to be un- 
swathed—no ornamental trumpery to 
be arranged with elaborate carelessness 
——no .unusual decoration to be re- 
tnarked in the large, comfortable, 
constantly-used drawing-room, except 
that the green dragon bean-pots were 
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filled with.some of Mr Seale’s choivest. 


but having hinted as his besetting sin - 
—his floral vanity—I may just ven- 
ture the surmise, that his liberality 
was not purely disinterested, and that 
a cynical eye might have detected ori- 
ginal sin in the delight which beamed 
in his mild countenance, when the 
beautiful bouquets, near which he- 
was sure to post himself, drew forth 
admiring exclamations from the cour- 
teous by-standers, and humble peti- 
tions for slips and cuttings at the 
proper season. 
Nothing could exceed the tone’ of 
elegant mogeiesys of perfect respecta< 
bility, which pervaded the whole esta- 
blishment. Old John Somers, with 


his silvery hair, and suit of sober 


grey, followed by his attendant page» 
in the same livery, moved about with 

all the conscious dignity of long and 

faithful servitude, bearing round the 

circle such tea, and. coffee. in’ such 

china as was not,ofteri to be met with, 

on a noble silver salver, richly chased 

and emblazoned, like all the. family 

plates of which there, was abundance 

in. common. use ;—and the smooth~ 

headed, rosy-cheeked. lad, who. trod 

closely behind with his tray of cates, 

was remarked by many.a smiling ob-> 
server, to copy, with very. successful 

mimickry, his t-uncle’s gravity of 
deportment,—for the aged domestic 

and his youthful assistant. stood in 

that near relation to each other. 

No parade of farther attendance was. 
ever made on these company occasions. 
There was no conscription—no forced 
levy from the farm-yard and stable. 

» The gardener and cow-bey were not 
stuffed into spare liveries made to Fit 
all sizes, and stuck up like scare-crows. 
in the entrance- or shoved.into: 
the drawing-room to poke forward re- 
freshments, with great red hands like 
lobsters’ claws, and bony wrists, pro= 
truding half a yard beyond the livery 
cuffs, to slide scalding coffee into/la- 
dies’ laps, overset the candles, whisk 
their coat-flaps in:the fire, and tread: 
upon the tail of the old tortoise-shell ; 
who, for her part, dear old b 
occupied her .wonted . place oni.t 
hearth-rug in. undisturbed. serenity, 
evincing.no. emetion. at thd: presence 
of company, or indeed’ any notice of 
the assembled guests, except by une 
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the house;‘and up’to my owni*'¢hani-: 


buttoning. ber eyes a very litthe wider, 

and purringa note. or two louder, 

when either of them stooped down 

to court .Mrs Helen's favourite, by 
ing her velvet coat. 

.On one of those gala days, just be~ 
fore the arrival of the expected guests, 
I was the unlucky means of ruffling 
the composure of my dear old friend. 
and protectress, more than I had ever 
seen it affected by any outward cir« 
cumstance. I have hinted to you that 
my toilet duties, and the concerns of 
my wardrobe, were not always attend- 
ed to with the scrupulous neatness I 
ought to have observed in those. mat- 
ters. I had been the companion and 
playmate of boys—ofymy brothers only 
—and the association had, naturally 
enough, moulded my tastes and ha- 


bits more in conformity with theirs,» 
than was quite consonant with femi< 


nine propriety. Hence those uncouth 
pastimes to which I have confessed 
myself addicted ; and the natural ‘re- 
sult of such exploits was the dilapida- 
ted state of a wardrobe, from which it 
would have been difficult to select an 
upper garment in perfect preservation. 
And as the requisite repairs ostensibly 
devolved on me, and I abominated 
needle-work, the general condition of 
the whole may be more easily concci« 
ved than described. On this especial 
evening I had been tenderly admo- 
nished to take timely care that my 
peg -— neat, not distin- 
i y appalling rents or dis- 
graceful tuckings up; that it should 
be put on properly, that is, in good 
time, so as to be drawn equally over 
both shoulders, not to be dragged on 
in such hurry and bustle as to send 
me. forth into the drawing-room all 
flushed and fluttered, and “ frighten 
ed out of that fair propriety” which 
Mrs Helen so justly nha indis- 
pensable to the carriage of a gentle~ 
woman. Mrs Betty had, moreover, 
received private injunctions to supers 
intend my toilet, and send me down 
** fit to be seen.” But, alas! it so 
happened that about the time that re- 
le nage sought me, in pur- 
suance of her lady’s directions, I had 
rambled away into the adjoining ‘hazel 
copse, and was'too busily engaged in 
down the bright brown clus- 

ters of ripe nuts, to remember Mrs 
Helen’s n injunctions ; and when 
at last. they started into my mind, and 
T scrambled and scampered back’ into 


sand water, which e 


CAuy, 


ber, Mrs ‘Betty's attention had been 
attracted to other weighty coricertis, 
and I performed'the ceremony of the 
toilet, uncontrolled by her judicious 
censorship ; and a pretty toilet I made 
of it!—a brief one; certainly—and 
also reached the drawing-room in ex 
cellent good time, long before the 
arrival of company: Lucky was it 
that I did so—lucky for my own’ cre- 


dit, and the restoration of Mrs He-’ 


len’s elegant composure, which recei- 
ved an indescribable shock at my first 
awful appearance, still panting and 
breathless with my race home, and 
the bustle of changing my dress— 
arms, neck, and face crimsoned over, 
and shining to boot from the effects of 
a rough and oe ablution im soap 

egant cosmetic had 
by-no means, however, contributed to 
efface or disguise sundry marks and 
scratches, (one happily conspicuous 
across the bridge of my nose, ) inflict- 
ed by certain intercepting boughs and 
branches, with which I had too rash- 
ly encountered, in my reckless return 
choough the hazel copse.' Then’ the 


best frock was dragged on, to be sure’ 


—but not over both shoulders. And 
its clear texture too plainly revealed 
certain ghastly rents and fractures in 
the under-garment, the tucks of which 
being all unripped on one side, lower 
ed it to the very ground in careless 
festoons. I had considered the tedi- 
ous operation of changing stockings 
quite a work of supererogation, and 
that I did very handsomely, in crams’ 
ming my thiek cotton ches, mud and 
all, into a pretty little pair of black 


satin slippers, the becomingness of 


which I was by no means insensible 
to. Such was the apparition which 
presented itself to Mrs Helen’s deli- 
cate perceptions, as I entered lier pre- 
sence, dragging on, or rather pulling 
up, 2 pair of once white gloves, the 
size of jack-boots, through the thumbs. 
and fingers of which, all gaping’ and 
curling back like the capsules of over=’ 
blown flowers,’ my red thumbs and‘ 
fingers protruded like ripe capsicums.” 
Mrs Helen’s first instinctive act was’ 
to pull the bell as she had never pull- 
ed it but once before, when her own 
cap had taken fire. Now, as then, the 
whole household came running at the; 


unaccustomed summons, but réspects™ ° 


fully drew back, and made way for 
Mis Beity’s approach, when one 
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aware that their lady was neither on 


tire nor in a. fit, and only unusually » 


vehement in requiring the attendance 
of her. faithful handmaiden.. ._ - 
Oh! my good heavens, Betty !” 
ej ted the old lady in her im- 
perfect English, (she was not-a native 
of this island.) ‘‘ Look at this child! 
Look what she has done with herself— 
Bon Dieu ! quelle horreur! But quick 
—quick—we must make something 
with her. before the company come— 
La pauvre enfant !” ; 
And they did try their best to. 
“ make something” of me. I was 
hurried into Mrs Helen’s dressing- 
room, and there she and the dismayed 
Betty set to work to rectify the incon- 
gruities of my dress at least. The 
scratched and scarlet face and neck, 


were past mending for one while ; and 


truth to tell, only glowed and glisten-: 
ed the more fiercely for Mrs Helen’s 
tender application of rose-water and 
milk of roses. But the muslin frock 
was properly ed over 2 whole 
under-garment. 
stockings were exchanged for silk ones, 
(anexchange which, onceeffected, I en- 
tirely approved of.) A drawer of beau- 
tiful perfumed French gloves was pull- 
ed open, and a delicate pair nicely 
fitted to my unworthy hands, the form 
and size of which, however, did not 
absolutely disgrace them ; and as to 
the colour, that was of my own ac- 
quiring, and I was solemnly enjoined 
not to unglove till it had subsided to 
a more lady-like complexion, The 
face and neck were not to be conceal- 
ed or mended, and when we were once 
more in the drawing-room, my dear 
good cousin could not help reviewing 
me, with looks, in which a little vex- 
ation was still discernible, as she once 
or twice softly murmured to herself, 
*¢ La pauvre enfant !” 

Even that gentle ejaculation was 
thought too severe a rebuke by Mr 
Seale, who comforted’ me under the 
infliction, and pledged himself to Mrs 
Helen, that I should be quite fit to be 
seen in ten minutes, and that I would. 
never. again transgress in like manner. 
That night, while I was preparing for 
bed, thinking over my late inattention 
to Mrs Helen’s injunctions, and. her 
indulgent gentleness, I could not help 

ing her ancient Abigail, who was 
assisting me to undress, whether in 
the whole course of her long service of 
five-and-forty years, she ever remem~ 
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bered to have seen her really’ 
of temper. sueaoane wee she’! 
ever seen her in a passion. ‘That was 


- as much out of the scale of ‘possibili- 


ties, as it would have been for a lamb’ 
to roar like a lion, or a turtle-dove to 
exchange natures’ with a hawk. But’ 
Mrs quite astounded me with 
her prompt reply. ‘* Oh yes, Miss f° 
my mistress did once put herself into a’ 
fearful passion, at t, my ‘master 
said so, though, for my part, I should 
never have found it out ; and except 
that ence, I never saw her so much 
véxed and disturbed, as she was with | 
you this evening, and you know, 
Miss——” 

** Oh, Mrs Betty, I know well 
enough how much I deserved a hear- 
ty scolding, and yet my dear cousin 


could not summon up so much as a 
‘frown to testify her displeasure. She 


in a passion! Dear Mrs Betty, tell me 
all about it, I beseech you.” 

““ Why, Miss, you must know then, 
if there is one thing my mistress takes 
more _— in than another, it is that 
fine old rare china on the top of the. 
commode in her dressing-room, but 
the finest piece of all is gone now, a 
large green jar that had belonged to 
her mother, and my mistress prized it 
dearly for that reason, and was so 
careful of it, ‘that she never suffered 
any one—not me éeven—to dust or 
touch it, or anything else on that’ 
commode. Cicely is a , steady, 
careful girl now, (you know Cicely,* 
Miss,) but she came to us a sad gid= 
dy, careless, tearing young thing at 
first, about twenty years ago, and my 
mistress soon saw what a desperate” 
hand she was at whisking and flicking 
about her duster; so she gave ‘her 
double charges never so much as to 
near any of the china, face y 
that on the commode. Well, the care-' 
less wench must needs meddle with it, 
for all my mistress’s warning ; and one "’ 
unlucky day, sure enough, down she 
whisked that beautiful green jar, and 
it was smashed all to pieces. My mis- 
tress heard the crash, and up stairs 
she was in a minute, and there stood’ 
Cicely, looking sheepish enough td be* 
sure,and the jar all to particles at her 
feet. Well, Miss, if you'll believe it, 
the tears came into my mistress’s eyes, 
and, ‘ Oh!’ says she, ‘ my dear mo-’ 
ther’s jar!’ And then to be'sure she* 
did colour up over her very forehead,” 
and spoke- quicker than I have’ év¥et=- 
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heard her before. or.sinee, ‘Upon 

p Rg saysshe, £ rer too bad, 
my hiddings.. 80, 

naughty, careless girl, and don't les 


** She was going on, speaking very 
quick, but my master, who. had. fol- 
lowed her up into Toom, came 
and took her hand, and motioning 
Cicely to go down stairs, (she did not 
wait for second orders, the careless 
hussy,) he led my dear mistress to the 
settee, and then, for all he kissed her 
kindly, and comforted her for the loss 
of their mother’s. favourite jar, he read 
her sueh a lecture about the sinful- 
ness of giving way to such violent 
passions, as soon set her a-crying-in 
good earnest, a dear sweet soul! and 
me, too, to keep her company, though 
for. my life I could not see, any such 

eat wickedness, in the few words she 

ad spoken, and that hussy’s careless- 
ness was enough to provoke a saint. 
But my dear mistress did; not for.a 
oe time give over. reproaching her- 
self, for having, as said, given 
way to such unchristian violence of 
temper, and she went so far as to de~ 
mean herself to that idle wench, that 
iA done all the mischicts and 7 her 
was very sorry to haves 50 
hastily, ‘ however blameable it was 
im you, epg says she, ‘ to.disobey 
my orders; but I hope it will be a 
warning to you to be more careful in 
future ; » above all, to avoid the 
fault of which I have been so. unfor- 
tunate as to, set you an example.’ 
Lord bless her! we should all be an- 


gels pag earth, if we could but fol- 
low the example she sets us; and I 
believe, o’ my conscience, Cicely has 
been a steadier and.a better girl from 
that very day, for she said, to be sure 
she minded my dear mistress’s mild 
words more than a hundred scoldings.” 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry at Mrs Betty’s ent of secret 
history ; but I felt that everything I 
heard about my dear excellent rela- 
tions increased my love and respect 
for them. Another little discovery, 
illustrative of Mrs Helen’s character, 
affected me far more seriously—al- 
most painfully—soon after my arrival 
at.the Rectory. In the bed-chamber 
assigned to me, which, as I told you, 
communicated with Mrs Seale’s dress- 
ing-room, besides the wardrobe and 
drawers allotted to my use, stood a 
second chest, containing; as Mrs Betty 
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notified to me, table and bed-linen, 
and sundry other things, which she 
would remove if I required additional 
room. J had much more than suffi- 
cient: to contain’ all my ‘possestions, 
but disorder requires perpetually ex. 
pending elbow-room, and it reigned 

ount over my wardrobe, till at 
fast, all my own drawers being in a 
chaotic state of repletion, I resorted 
te those over which my right extend- 
ed not, to lay by some article of dress 
on which I was disposed to bestow 
more than common care. I pulled 
open the first drawer of that same 
chest, then, and there lay before me; 
not the smooth, flat folded damask, 
or glossy. bed-linen, on which I ex« 
pected to have found room to —_ 
my own dress, but one long, white, 
glezy garment, all frilled, and trim- 
med; and pinked, and scalloped about, 
ima strange uncouth fashion, such’ as 
Iyhad never seen before, and yet ih a 
moment—almost at the first glance— 
I had an: instinctive, shuddering con~ 
sciousness of its destined appropriation 


and I was standing motionless bes. 


fore the open drawer, gazing on its 
contents with eyes half blinded by 
tears, but from which no:tears fell— 
when Mrs Betty entered the room, 
and startled me by her hasty excla- 
mation. “Oh, Miss! what are you 
looking at?” she cried. ‘* I thought 
that drawer was locked. My mistress 
desired I would take particular care 
it was while you slept in the room— 
but I suppose I took out the key with- 
out turning it—and you see what she 
has made ready, and laid there with 
her own dear hands.” 

I asked no question at that minute 
indeed there was nothing to ask. ‘That 
visible proof of solemn preparation 


was all eloquent, and I continued: 


gazing upon it with such heart-strack 
awe, as if the dear and venerable 
form it was one day to attire, had 
been already shrouded in its: chilly 
folds. Language has no words to ex~ 
pressthat exquisitely painful sensation, 
that agony of intense feeling, which 
seems to contract and compress: the 
heart, and arrest its pulsation, under 
the sudden operation of somedistressful 
cause—and then the frightful violence: 
of its restored action !—its seemingly: 
audible throbs !—the abrupt,sob that: 
bursts forth—saving it-as itwere fram: 
breaking ;—the hysterical choking I 
the inarticulate attempt to speak !—I 
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nber how I struggled with it all 
on that occagion, whieh was not (as 
some might hastily conceive; ) an in~ 
adequate cause for such painful ex- 
citement. It, was the: first. time that 
death had been brought home to me; 
that his insignia ———— my 
ight ; that. his,xeality .had:impress- 

d upon my heart, its ever. afterwards 
endelible signet... And now. the .cer- 
tainty of the inevitable doom burst 
on me, as.if,.it were, immediately to 
fall on, those I loved so dearly—and I 
wondered at my past security, and 
thought with a eold shudder of the 
great ages of those beloved friends— 
of the advanced years of my own dear 
parents—and then I longed,-with an 
agony of tender impatience, to draw 
them all close round me together ; or 
rather, that I could encircle them all 
in one close embrace, never more td 
lose sight of them for one single mi- 
nute, of those poor numbered few, 
yet remaining, of their stay upon earth. 
The anticipation of my own equally 
irreversible doom had no share in that 

inful tumult of feeling. It is sel- 
, I believe, that the awfal convie- 
tion of our own mortality impresses 
itself forcibly on the. heart, while we 
are still buoyant with youth and health, 
and unbroken spirits, and unchastised 
expectations, and untarnished hopes. 
The paroxysms of youthful grief re- 
jes? the hail-storm, or the thunder- 
shower, which does not saturate the 
earth, though it defaces its fair sur- 
face for a season, beating down the 
delicate flowers —— tender herb- 
age. Deeper—far deeper penetrates 
the small continued rain—palsying (if 
ungenially cold) the very heart of 
vegetation ; and so do the cares, and 
doubts, and disappointments, and 
troubles of advancing life, sink dee 
and deeper into the human heart, till 
its fine springs are broken, its beauti- 
ful illusions destroyed, its enthusias« 
tic warmth extinguished ; and then 
indeed comes the sensible conviction of 
our own mortality, and that we are 
hastening down a perceptibly rapid 
declivity, to “ the house appointed for 
all living.” 

How wisely and mercifully is it or 
dained that we should acquire thus 
gradually this solemn conviction! In 
early life, while all is well with us, we 


generally’connect too in bly the 
images of Death and the Grave :. but 
12 
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as we approach nearer that final 


dunincsiy on the A i cede 
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a’ 
though the destroying angel stands ih 
the narrow , and we behold 
him even in all his ‘revealed terrors 
his dark pinions ‘cannot intercept from 
our. steady ‘gaze that effulgence’ of 

y ‘which’ overpowers, with the 
brightness of its promise, out natural 
shrinking from ‘the’ fearful’ things 
whicli intervene—from ‘the array of 
Dissolution~The Shroud—The Cof- 
fin—and the Grave. ene a 

~ Besides, the weary traveller is con- 
tent to lie down and ‘be at rest. He 
whose journey is all before him, searce 
heeding the sage warnings of expe- 
rien ilgrims, fancies that he at 
least shall be more fortunate—that he 
shall discover wells of water and plea- 
sant places, which they missed in their 
way over the desert, or rather he fan- 
cies that “ the land isa od land” — 
that they have misnamed it a wilder- 
ness ; and at all events, that there is 
much time before him, (though they 
call it brief, )}—that the end is far dis- 
tant—and he has not learnt to confem- 
plate, much less to covet the repose of 
the grave. He believes in, but he does 
not feel, his own mortality—no, not 
even when that of his dearest friends 
is pressed home upon his heart with 
that startling force and evidence of 
truth which so painfully affected me, 
when I chanced on the discovery of 
Mrs Helen’s solemn preparations. I 
could not recover myself that whole 
day, nor look at my dear cousin, with- 
out a strange choking sensation, and 
= eyes filling with tears ; and at last, 
when the dear old lady noticed my un< 
usual quietness, and questioned me 
with kind anxiousness in her gentle 
voice, whether I was ailing or fatigued 
—the pent-up sorrow fairly got the 
better of me, and I clasped a. round 
the neck, sobbing as if my heart would 
break, to my own unspeakable relief 
and proportionate surprise and alarm 
on her part. But after much tender 
inquiry, and many soothing caresses, 
my hysterical affection, as Mrs Helen 
termed it, was set down to the effects 
of over-fatigue and exhausted spirits, 
and a restorative cordial was prescribed 
for me, (not the infallible Plague« 
water,) and a comfortable posset was 


repared for my supper, and I was 
Hismigsed early to ted, with many a 





ols Chapters on Churchyards. Chap. XI. CAug. 
tender kiss and affectionate injunction She would have concealed them, had 
to sleep well, and not exhaust myself it been possible, even from her faith. 
 Ppesai with over activity and vio- ful attendant ; and when the latter 
exercise. tenderly remonstrated with her on the 

On entering my chamber, I looked subject, she observed, with a cheerful 
as fearfully ce towards the chest and cheering smile, “ It will not kill 


of drawers, as if I had expected that 
some ghastly |g armeg would occupy 
its place ; and before I began to un- 
dress, satisfied myself that Mrs Betty 
had been true to her promise of lock- 
oe Sot that terrible itory, and 

ag the key, as if by so secu- 
ee e object which had caused me 
such an unexpected shock, I could also 
exclude from my mind the images that 
shock had awakened. But the phan- 
tom was not laid so easily. That chest 
of drawers was to me like the myste- 
rious box, immovably fixed in a cor- 
ner of the merchant Abudah’s cham- 
ber. I never looked towards it with« 
out something of distressful feeling ; 
and I never became so familiarized 
with the idea of its contents, as to 
place on it, as I had been accustomed 
to do, my work-box, my flower-glass, 
a amead of my goods and chat-~ 


There was no assumption of singu- 
larity or of superior strength of mind 
in Mrs Helen’s funeral preparations. 








me one minute the sooner, my good 
Betty ; and when the time comes, all 
will be ready, without much trouble 
for anybody.” Besides, the custom of 
providing burial clothes was still very 
prevalent in Mrs Seale’s time, among 
the many primitive customs of her na- 
tive land. Of these, all that would 
bear transplanting, she had imported 
to Broad Summerford some fifty years 
before, when she had accompanied her 
brother thither on his taking possession 
of the Rectory. Yes—for full fifty 
years that brother and sister had 
** dwelt together in unity,” in that 
same quiet mansion—‘“‘ Lovely and in- 
separable in their lives,” indeed, but 
in their deaths not to be united. Not 
in the grave, at least. Who can doubt 
that they are so, and for eternity, in 
their Father’skingdom?—But this has 
been a long gossip, and I reserve for 
another day my remaining store of re- 
miniscences from this fragment of the 
family chronicle. 
A. 





THE PERILIS OF WEMYNG. 
Ane moste woeful Tragedye. Compilit be Maister Hougee. 


I wit tell you of ane wonderous taille 
Als euir was tolde be manne, 

Or euir wals sung by mynstrel meete 
Sin’ this baisse worild beganne :— 


It is of ane May, and ane lovelye May, 
That dwallit in the Moril Glenne, 

The fayrest flower of morty! fraime, 
But ane deuil amangis the menne ; 


For nine of them styckit themsellis for lofe, 
And tenne louped in the maine, 

ettye brakke their hertis, 

And neuir lofit womyn againe ; 


And seuin-and- 


For ilk ane trowit sho wals in lofe, 
And ranne wodde for ane whyle— 
There wals sickan language in every looke, 
And ane speire in every smyle. 


And sho had seuinty skoris of yowis, 
That blette.o’er daille and downe, 
On the bonn 
And these 





braide landes of the Moril Glenne 
ine all hir owne ; 
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And sho had stottis and aturdy ésteris, © 
And blythsome kyddisenewes» © = et 
That dancét als:lychte dis glomyng flecis very t we ah RY 
Out through the fallyng dewe; > °« fiw 


And this —- sho hald ane snow-whytte bulle, 
The dreidde- of the haille eountrye, 

And three-andsthrettye goode mylke a) 
To beire him companye ; 


And sho had geese and gezlyngis too; 
And gainderis of nrackil dynne, 

And peacokkis, with their gawdye trainis, 
And hertis of prydde withinne ; 


And sho had eokkis with curlit kaimis, 

And hennis full crousse and glatke, ° 
That chanted in her own stacke- yairde, 

And cockillit and laidde lyke madde : 


But quhaire hir minnye gat all that geare, 
And aj] that lordlye trimme, 

The Lorde in heuin he kennit full weille, 
But naebodye kennit but himme ; 


For sho neuir yeildit to mortyl manne, 
To prynce, nor yet to kynge— 

Sho neuir wals given in holye ehurche, 
Nor wedded with ane rynges 


So all men wiste, and all men sayde ; 
But'the taille wals in sor mistyme, 

For ane mayden sho colde hardly bee, 
With ane doughter in beautye’s pryme. 


But this bonnye May, sho never knewe 
Ane faderis kindlye claime ; 

She nevir wals blessit in holye churche, 
Nor chrystenit in holye naiine. 


But there sho leevit ane yirdlye flowir 
Of beautye so supreme, 

Some fearit sho wals of the mermaidis ronal, 
Comit out of the sault sea-faeme. 


Some sayit sho wals founde in ane fairye ryuge, © 
And born of the fairye queene ; 

For there wals ane rainbowe ahynde the mane 
That nychte sho first wals seene. 


Some sayit her moder wals ane wytche, 
Comit from a farre countrye ; 

Or ane princesse lofit be-ane weirde warlocke. 
In a lande beyond the se! 


Och, there are doyngis here belowe 
That mortyl nefer sholde kenne ; 
For there are thyngis in this fayre worlde 
Beyond the reche of menne. 


» Ane thinge moste sure and eertaitne wals— if 
For the bedisman tolde it'mee— s 
That the knychte who coft the Moril Glenne 
Nefer spok ane worde but three. 
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They came lyke ane dreime, and passit awayé 
Whidder no manne colde telle ; 

But they eated their brede lyke Chrystyan menne, 
And dranke of the krystil welle. 


And whenever manne sayit worde to them, 
They stayit their -—e full sone ; 


For they shoke their 


And lokit to Hefen abone. 


And the ladye came—and there she baide 
For mony a lavelye daye ; 

But whedder sho bred hir bairn to Gode— 
To reade but and to praye— 


There wals ne man wist, thof all men guessit, 
And guessit with feire and dreide ; 

But O sho grewe ane vyrgin roz, 
To seimlye womanheide : 


And no manne colde loke on hir face, 
And eyne, that bemit so cleire ; 

But feelit ane stang gang throu his herte, 
Far sharper than ane speire. 


It wals not lyke ane prodde or pang 
That strength colde overwinne, 
But lyke ane reide hett gaad of erne 

Reekyng his herte withinne. 


So that arounde the Moril Glenne 
Our braife yong menne did lye, 

With limbis als lydder, and als lythe, 
Als duddis hung oute to drye. 


And aye the teris ranne down in streim 
Ower chekis rychte woe-begone ; 

And aye they gaspit, and they gratte, 
And thus maide pyteous moane :— 


** Alake that I had ever beene borne, 
Or dandelit on the knee ; 

Or rockit in ane creddil-bedde, 
Benethe ane moderis ee! 


“* Och! had I dyit before myne cheike 
To woman’s breste had layne, 

Then had I ne’er for womanis lofe ‘ 
Endurit this burning payne ! 


“ For lofe is lyke the 
That quiveris thru 


And lofe is lyke the pawng of dethe 
That ote herte in twayne. 


ad 
« If I had lovit yirdlye thyng, 
Of yirdlye blithesomnesse, 
I mochte haif bene belovit agayne, 
And bathit in yirdlye blisse. 


The Perilis of Wemyng. 
And the maisonis who. biggit that wylde ha’ housse 
Nefer spoke worde goode nor ill ; 
They came lyke ané dreime, and passit awaye 
Lyke shaddowis ower the hill. 
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edis, and raisit their handis, 
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e rayne, 
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‘* But I haiflovit ane frekyshe faye 
Of frowardnesse and synne, 

With hefenlye beautye on the faice, 
And herte of ston withynne. 


“< O, for the glomyng calme of dethe 
To close my mortyl daye— 

The last benightyng heave of brethe, 
That rendis the soule awaye !” 


But wordis gone eiste, and wordis gone weste, 
*Mong high and low degre, 

Quhille it wente to the Kynge a the thronne, 
And ane wrothfulle manne wals hee.— 


“‘ What !” said the Kynge, “ and shall wee sitte 
In sackclothe murnyng sadde, 

Quhille all myne leigis of the londe 
For ane yong queine run madde ? 


** Go saddil mee myne mylke-whyte stede, 
Of true Megaira brode ; 

I will goe and se this wonderous daime, 
And prof hir by the Rode 


“« And gif I finde hir elfyne queine, 
Or thynge of fairye kynde, 

I will byrne hir into ashes smalle, 
And syfte them on the wynde !” 


The Kynge hethe chosen four-score knychtis, 
All buskit gallantlye, 

And hee is awaye to the Moril Glenne, 
Als faste als hee can dre. . 


And quhan hee came to the Moril Glenne, 
Ane mornynge fayre and cleire, 

This lovely May on horsbakke rode, 
To hunte the fallowe deire. 


Her palfrey wals of snawye hue, 
Ane paille wanyirdlye thynge 
That revellit ower hille and daille 
Lyke birde upon the wynge. 


Hir skrehe wals lyke ane nette of golde, 
That dazzlit als it flew ; 

Hir mantil wals of the raynbowis reide, 
Hir raille of its bonnye blue. 


Ane goldene kembe with dymindis brychte, 
Hir semelye vyrgin crowne, 

Shone lyke the newe monis laidye lychte 
Ower cludde of awmber browne. 


The lychtening that shotte from hir eyne, _ 
Flyckerit lyke elfin brande ; ; 


It wals sherper nor the sherpest speire 
> In all North Humber Lande. Be , 


The hawke that on hir brydel arme 
Outspredde his pinyans blue, 

To keipe him steddye on the perche ° 
Als his lovit mystresse flewe, 
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Although his eyne shone lyke the gleime - 
Upon ane saible se, 
Yet to the twaine that‘ower them bemit, 
Comparit they colde not be, 


Lyke carrye ower. the mornyng sone 
That shymmeris to the wynde, 

So flewe her lockis upon the gaille, 
And stremit afar behynde. 


The Kynge hee whelit him rounde aboute, 
And calleth to his menne, 

“ Yonder sho comis, this weirdlye wytche, 
This spyrit of the glenne ! 


“ Come ranke your mayster up bebynde, 
This serpente to belaye ; 

I'll let you heire me put her downe 
In grand polemyck waye,” 


Swyfte came’the mayde ower strath and stron— 
Ne dantonit dame wals shee— 

Until the Kynge hir pathe withstode, 
In mychte and maijestye. 


The vyrgin caste on him ane loke, 
With gaye and gracefulle ayre, 

Als on some thynge belowe hir notte, 
That oughte not to haif bene there, 


The Kynge, whose belte wals lyke to byrste 
With spechis most dyvine, 

Now felit ane throbbyng of the herte, 
And quaikyng of the spyne 


And aye he gasped for his brethe, 
And gaped in dyre dismaye, 

And wavit his airm, and smotte his breste, 
But worde hee colde not saye. 


The spankye grewis they scowrit the daille, 
The dunne deire to restrayne ; 

The vyrgin gaif hir stede the reyne, 
And followit, mychte and mayne. 


** Go brynge hir backe,” the Kynge he cryit ; 
** This reiferye moste not bee, 

Though you sholde bynde hir handis and feite, 
Go brynge hir backe to mee.” 


The deire sho flewe, the garf and grewe 
They followit harde behynde ; 

The mylk-whyte palfreye brushit the dewe 
Far fleeter nor the wynde. 


But woe betyde the lordis and knychtis, 
_ a aah delle! ee 
For thof with whip and spurre theye plyit, 
Full far behynde theye felle. me 


They lokit outowre their'left shouldesis, 
To se quhat they mocht se, 

And there the Kynge, in fitte of lofe, 
Lay spurrying on the le. 
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And aye he batterit with his:feite, 
And rowted with dispayre, ; 
And pullit the gerse. up be the rotis, 
And flang it on the ayre.. 


«€ Quhat ailis, quhat ailis myne royale liege? 
Soche grieffe I doo deplore.” 

“Och I’m bewytchit,” the Kynge replyit, 
«* And gone tor evermore ! 


““ Go brynge hir backe—go brynge hir backe-~ 
Go brynge hir backe to mee ; 

For I moste either die of lofe, 
Or owne that deire ladye! 


‘“« That godde of lofe out through myne soule 
Hathe shotte his arrowes keine ; 

And I am enchanted through the herte, 
The lyvir, and the spleine.” 


The deire wals slayne ; the royale trayne 
Then closit the vyrgin rounde, 

And then hir fayre and lyllie handis 
Behynde hir backe were bounde, 


But who sholde bynde hir wynsome feite ? 
That bredde soche stryffe and payne, 
That sixteen braif and belted knychtis 
Lay gaspyng on the playne. 


And quhan sho came before the Kynge, 
Ane yreful caryl wals hee ; 

Saythe hee, “‘ Dame, you moste be myne lofe, 
Or byrne benethe ane tre. 


‘“‘ For I am so sore in lofe with thee, 
I cannot goe nor stande ; 

And thinks thou nothynge to put downe 
The Kynge of fayre Scotlande ?” 


* No, I can ne’er be lofe to thee, 
Nor any lorde thou haste ; 

For you are married menne eche one, 
And I ane mayden chaste. 


“* But here I promiss, and I vow 
By Scotlandis Kynge and Crowne, 

Who first a widower shall profe, 
Shall clayme mee als his ewne,” 


The Kynge hath mounted his mylk-whyte stede,— 
One worde he sayde not more,— F 

And he is awaye from the Moril Glenne, 
Als ne’er rode kynge before, 


He sanke his rowillis to the naife,, -- 
And scourit the muire and daille, 

He helde his bonnette to his heide, 
And louted to the gale, 


Till wifis ranne skreighynge te the-deor, 
Holdyuge their handis on. highe ; 

Theye nefer saw: kynge in lofe before, 
In soche extreimitye. ; 
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And everye lorde and evetye knychte 
Maide off his several waye, 
All gallopynge als. they had bene madde, 
Withoutten stop or staie. 


But there wals nefer soche dole and payne 
In any lande befelle ; 

For there is wyckednesse in manne, 
That griefeth mee to telle. 


There wals one eye, and one alone, 
Behelde the dedis were done ; 

But the lovelye Queene of fayre Scotlande 
Ne’er sawe the mornyng sone ; 


And seuintye-seuin wedded demis, 
Als fayre as e’er were borne, 

The very pryde of all the lande, 
Were corpis befor the morne. 


Then there wals noughte but miurnynge wedis, 
And sorrowe, and dismaye ; 

While buryal met with buryal stille, 
And jostled by the waye. ~ 


And graffis were howkyt in grene kyrkyardis, 
And howkyt deipe and wyde ;| 

Quhille bedlaris swairfit for verye toyle, 
The cumlye corpis to hyde. 


The graffis, with their unseimlye jawis, 
Stode gaipyng daye and nychte 

To swallye up the fayre and youge _ 
It wals ane grefous sychte ! 


And the bonny May of the Moril Glenne 
Is weipynge in dispayre, 

For sho saw the hillis of fayre Scotlande 
Colde bee hir home no mayre. 


Then there wals chariotis came owernychte, 
Als sylente and als sone 

As shaddowe of ane littil cludde 
In the wan lychte of the mone. 


Some sayde theye came out of the rocke, 
And some out of the se ; 

And some sayde theye were sent from helle, 
To bryng that fayre ladye. 


When the day skye beganne to fraime 
The — eistren felle, 

And the littil wee batte wals bounde to seike 
His darke and eirye celle, 


The fayrest flowir of mortal fraime 
Passit from the Moril Glenne ; 
And ne’er maye soche ane deidlie eye 
Shyne amongis Chrystyan.menne ! Be 


In seuin chariotis gildit brychte 
The trayne went owre the felle; 

All wrappit withynne ane shower of haille ; 
Whidder no manne colde telle ; 
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But there was ane shippe in the Firthe of Forthe, es 
The lyke neer sailit- the faeme, . - ;- 
For no manne of hir country knew, 
*  Hir coloris, or hir naime. . ‘. 


Hir maste wals maide of beaten golde, 
Hir sailis of the sylken twyne, 

And a thousande pennonis streimyt behynde, 
And trembiit owre the bryne. 


Als sho laye mirrorit in the mayne, 
It wals ane comelye viewe, 

So inanye raynbowis rounde hir playit, 
With euery breeze that blewe. 


And the hailstone shroude it rattled loude, 
Rychte over forde and fenne, 

And swathit the flower of the Moril Glenne 
From eyes of sinfulle menne. 


And the hailstone shroude it quhelit and rowed, 
Als wan as dethe unshriven, 

Lyke deidclothe of ane angelle grymme, 
Or wynding sheete of hevin. 


It wals ane feirsome sychte to se 
Toylle through the mornyng graye, 

And whenever it reachit the comelye shippe, 
Sho set saille and awaye. 


Sho set hir saille before the gaille, 
Als it beganne to syng, 

And sho hevit and rockit doune the tyde, 
Unlyke ane yirthlye thyng. 


The dolfinis fledde oute of hir waye 
Into the crekis of Fyffe, 

And the blackgaird seelis they yowlit for dredde, 
And swamme for dethe and lyfe. 


And the pellochis snyfterit, puffit, and rowed, 
In dreddour sadde to se, 

And lyke the rain-drop from the cloudde, 
Theye shotte alangis the sea ; 


And they bullerrit into the bayis of Fyffe, 
Als if through terrour blynde, 
And tossit and tombilit on the strande, 
In greate dismaye of mynde. ) 


But ay the shyppe, the bonnye shyppe, 
Outowre the greene waive flewe, 
Swyffte als the solan on the wyng, 
Or terrifyit sea~-mewe. 


No billowe breisted on her prowe, 
Nor levellit on the lee ; 

Sho semit to sayle upon the.ayre, 
And neuer touche the sea. 


And awaye, and awaye went the bonnye sh . 
Whiche manne never more did . ig) 
But whedder sho wente te hefen or helle, 
Wals nefer maide knowne to mee. 
Mount Benger, July 5th, 1827. 
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222 The Duke of 
sn ~ RE pgteat sot a¢ 
- Artuvr, Duke of. Wellington, en- 


tered the service of his country on the 
25th of December 1787, as an evisign 
‘in the 41st regiment of foot. He was 
then in his eighteenth year, and had 
received an excellent military educa- 
tion under the celebrated Pignerol, 
President of the Academy of Angers. 
His rise was rapid, though certainly 
hot more rapid than the situation of 
‘his family, and the customs of the 
army at the period, might lead us to 
“expect ; for, after a series of exchan- 
ges and promotions, he was, on the 
30th Sept. 1793, gazetted to a lieu- 
‘tenant-coloneley, by purchase, in the 
$3d infantry. As England enjoyed, 
during the whole of his early career, 
a profound peace, no opportunity was 
furnished him of applying to practical 
‘uses the lessons which he had learned 
at Angers, till after his appointment 
to the command of a regiment. ‘But 
‘the 33d will long remember, that, to 
the Great Captain, it is indebted for a 
system of internal arrangement, to 
which no corps in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice can boast of any superiors Of 
this a very convincing proof was fur- 
nished, no longer ago than during the 
temporary exile of Napoleon at Elba, 
and the occupation of Belgium by a 
British army, under the command of 
the Prince of Orange. To indulge 
some’ caprice or another of those at 
the head of the Paymaster’s depart- 
ment, one uniform method of paying 
the troops, and making up their ac. 
counts, was chalked out for the whole 
army. It was tried, and, as a matter 
of course, it failed ; upon which the 
33d returned to the original plan in- 
vented by the Duke, which was not 
only permitted without a Yremon< 
strance, but even adopted with suc- 
cess by other regiments. 

Colonel Wellesley’s active-military 
life began with the expedition to 
Britanny in 1794, under Lord Moira. 
From thence he accompanied his 

lordship to Ostend ; followed him in 
his sitions and well-conducted march 
to join the Duke of York, and shared, 
with his Royal Highness’ army, the 
disastrous retreat through Holland. 
Colonel Wellesley’s eminent services 
throughout this melancholy business 
have been so completely obscured by 
the great deeds of his afi , that 
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the fact-of his having performed the 
campaign of 1794-5, seems not to be 
generally known. Yet it was he, who, 
at the head of three battalions, cover= 
ed all the great movements of the 
army, giving evidence,. even then, of 
that extraordinary coolness and pre- 
sérice of mind, which have since ren- 
dered him so illustrious throughout 
Europe. 

On the retutn of the troops to Eng- 
land, Colonel Wellesley’s regiment 
‘was one of those ordeted te hold them- 
Selves in readiness for an immediate 
expedition to the West Indies. The 
regiment was actually embarked, but 
as if fate had determined to preserve 
from the ravages of a noxious climate, 
one whose life has proved of so much 
importance to his country, a series of 
heavy gales camé on, and continued 
for so extended a space to baffle every 
attempt on the part of Admiral Chris- 
tian to put to sea, that all attempts 
were finally abandoned’. The 33d 
disembatked, and proceeded to Irte- 
land, whither Colonel Wellesley acs 
companied it. 

Coloriel Wellesley was not doomed 
to a very protracted period of idleness, 
and the next field in which he was 
called upon to display his talents, was 
one not unwortliy of them. His bro- 
ther, Lord Mornington, being ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India in 
1797, the 33d regiment was command- 
ed to form part of the force allotted 
for the protection of thé Company’s 
territories. Of the potitical condition 
in which the hew Governor found bis 
province, it falls not in with the plan 
of the present sketch to offer any per- 

ticular account. Tippoo Sultaun, the 
most inveterate enemy whom England 
has ever had in the East, was then 
deeply engaged in a series of plots and 
negotiations for the overthrow of the 
British power, aril the consequent 
emancipation of India from European 
influence. He was alteady bringing 
to an issué, alliances with the }* \h- 
rattas, with Zemaum Shah in Cz.‘4da- 
har, with the French in the Isle of 
France, and with Bonaparte in Egypt, 
when Lord Mornington, having ob- 
tained accurate information of the 
state in which affairs stood, hastened 
to crush him. An army of 36,000 
mes, under the command of General 
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Harris; was directed to enter the My- _lesly came in, has already. berne testi- - 
sore-territory, and to that army Coles mon: + in motion 


nel. Wellesley was attached. It is 
worthy of remark, that General Har-~ 
ris was on the present occasion assist- 
ed in his command by a military 
council—a measure quite unprece- 
dented in the annals of modern war- 
fare—and that of the members who 
composed that council, without whose 
sanction no im t matter could be 
undertaken, Colonel Wellesley wasone. 

During the progress of the British 
army, only one battle was fought,— 
that of Mallavilly, in which Colonel 


Wellesley with the 33d regiment 
greatly distingui himself. To 
this followed the celebrated siege and 


capture of Seringapatam,—of which 
the details are too generally known 
to require any repetition here. It 
may be worth while, however, to place 
in its true light a circumstance, which, 
partly perhaps from inadvertence, and 
partly from malevolence, has more 
than once been brought up as dero- 
gatory to the high character, and un- 
mapa courage, of our great Ge- 
ne 

It is well known, that for the pur- 
pose of completing the investment of 
the city,. it was n to drive in 
certain detachments of the enemy’s 
force, which occupied very strong and 
uneven und about the Sultaun 
pittah Tohe, and the aqueduct. The 
command of the little corps appointed 
to this service was intrusted to Colo- 
nel Wellesley, and the service itself 
being undertaken at night, succeeded 
only in part. One division, under 
Colonel Shaw, took ion of a 
ruined villa, about forty yards from 
the aqueduct, but was unable to ad- 
vance farther, whilst the other divi- 
sion, under Colonel Wellesley in per- 
son, falling, in the dark, among ob- 
stacles wholly unexpected, became 
broken, and in some degree dispersed. 
The Colonel himself, with a small part 
of his corps, after walking about from 
place to place, fell back at last upon 
the ruined village, and seeing that all 
chance of victory was gone, withdrew 
from thence into the camp. Now, 
from these materials it has been at- 
tempted to get up a tale injurious to 
the military reputation of Colonel 
Wel . Nothing can be more ab- 
surd ox.more wicked. Colonel Shaw, 
upon whose detachment Colonel Wel- 

Vou. XXII. 


the enem 


voice of his companion, in the act.of 
animating his-followers to a charge, 
arrested him. The fact was, that each 
party mistook that before it for the 


enemy, and Colonel Shaw was not a 


the body about to rush upon a 

eirpertelyias ak the. tin rs 
batteries were known to be supported, 
by infantry, amounted to no morethan 


seventy men. ‘These were all which 
the darkness and confusion had left 
around their Colonel, and with these 
he had determined to conquer or die. 
Were there any..proofs of timidity 
here? ‘The attack failed, it is true, as 
- attacks - —_ to fail, if sens 
during the night upon positions 
whose peculiar localities the attacking 
party is ignorant ; but the failure ean- 
not be attributed to any want of skill, 


far less of courage, on the part.of hixa 


who headed it. 

Next morning the same points were 
assailed, and under the same gui » 
at nine o'clock. They were both car~ 
ried in the finest style, and the invest- 
ment was completed. 

When Seringapatam fell, Colonel 
Wellesley was nominated to the high 
and important office of Governor, and 
General Administrator of the newly- 
acquired province. He conducted him- 
self here with an union of vigour and 
urbanity, which at once overawed and 
won the affections of the com- 
mitted to his charge ; and he enjoyed 
one fresh opportunity more, for the 
exercise of fs military talent, in the 
pursuit and overthrow of a freebooter, 
named Dhondia Waugh. This man, 
who had plundered and laid waste the 
surrounding country, was inter ‘ 
at the head of 5000 horse, by C 
Wellesley, with four weak regiments. 
No delay was made in attacking ; and 
though the British force was. unavaid 
ably drawn up in a single line, 
such was the vigour of its charge, 
were completely routed, 
and their leader slain. f 

In the meanwhile, Lord Morning- 
ton was busily preparing to meet the 
fresh dangers which from every quar- 
ter menaced British India. One — 
under the guidance ~y: General Baird, 
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m ite merch | te Egypt, whilst 
were collected ( points 
in ‘each of the Presidencies, for the 


of watching the movements 
Yai Mone. Perren, of Holkar, of Scine 
diah, and the Peishwah. ‘The latter, 
indeed, being driven at last to take 
refuge in Bombay, became the ally of 
thé “English, whilst Scindiah was 
kniown to fear his rival, more than he 
dreaded our! countrymen ; but,Mons, 
Perron and Holkar were both imveter 
rate enemies to Great Britain, and it 
was deemed prudent to anticipate 
their attacks. ' 
By the treaty of Basse, the Enge 
lish undertook to restore the Peishwah 
to ns +s — Holkar a 
im. For this purpose, the 
mata body of the Madras army, under 
General Stuart, assembled at Hurry- 
hur, while a detachment, consisting 
of 9700 men, er at = “me time 
dispatched, under Gen ‘ellesley, 
ine the re te General 
ellesley receiv is appointment, 
not only because his mi talents 
were estimated as they deserved, but 
because the knowledge which he had 
acquired of the Mahratta habits, and 
the degree of influence which he had 
contrived to obtain among that singular 
race of men, peculiarly fitted nae: 4 
filling so important a situation. The 
wisdom of the selection was amply ex~ 
hibited in its results. During aseason 
of the year, peculiarly unfavourable to 
tary movements, he med a 
long march through the Mahratts ter- 
ritory, without any loss, or even dis- 
tress, to his troops, so judicious were 
his arrangements for the supply ef 
everything requisite in such cases ; 
though his route lay through the heart 
of a hostile population, so complete 
was his discipline in preventing every 
species of plunder and excess, that 
wherever he appeared he was hailed 
as'a protector and preserver. 

_ Having arrived at Akloors, General 
Wellesley was joined: by Colonel Ste- 
venson, at the head of the Nizam’s 

bsidiary force. Learning, however, 
that. had quitted Poonah, and 
that. Amnut Rao, father of the puppet 
whom the usurper had albeit aon 
the throne, had. determined to plun- 
der and set fire to the place upon the 
approach of the British army, the ge- 
neral.deemed it adyisable te push for- 
ward with only a part of his force. 
He was additiona]ly induced to adopt 
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necessary 
was perfectly exhausted ;. and 
es a ee Ww ar could. net move 

i rapidity ef a past, a part 
only could hepe to find subsistence on 
its journey. Colonel Stevenson. was 
accordingly left behind, when there 
were yet sixty miles between him.and 
the Mahratta capital ; and General 
Wellesley, at the. head of the cavalry 
only, pushed on. These sixty miles 
were rmed in the almost ineredi- 
bly t space of thirty-two hours, 
though the last fort through the 
rugged pass of the tattle Bhoorgkaut, 
and were traversed by night. But the 
movement was attended with com- 
plete success,—the city was saved, and 
Amput Rao with difficulty. 

Though Scindiah feared, and had 
just cause to fear Holkar, not less 
than he feared the growing power of 
the Company, it was not possible for 
him, especially whilst Mons. Perrop 
remained im his service, to experience 
any degree of cordiality towards the 
British Government. No sooner had 
the interference of the British troops 
delivered him from his terror in one 
quarter, than jealousy and suspicion 
of those to whom that deliverance was 
owing, overeame him. He entered inte 
asecret treaty with the Rajah of Berar, 
fox the purpose of subverting the Rajah 
of Bassein, This measure could not 
be, and was not long concealed. Rew 
monstrances were made, and explana- 
tions demanded ; and,. finally, when 
to prevarications and falsehoods a lane 
guage of open defience succeeded, it 
was determined to bring him to. his 
senses by force of arms, A campaign 
Was in consequence planned, upon a 
scale infinitely wider than any Euro-~ 
pean had heretofore ventured to.cons 
template in the East. It comprehends 
ed. almost the whole of Hindostan, 
from Caleutta and Madras on the 
eastern, to ee on the western 
side, and from Delhi on the north to 
Poovah on the south. Amidst other 
arrangements, General Wellesley was 
appointed to oppose the confederated 
foxce under Scindiah and the. Rajah 
of Berar, in the Deckan ; to protect 
the Nizam and the Peishwah ; and te 
deliverthe Company’s possessions from 
danger. To enable him to effect these 
objects. the better, and to assist him in 
rightly employing his established inr 
fluence among the Mabratta chiefs, he 
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poe ene : local au- 
i to 
~~ ava the 
fut t0- 
ate ety 
j “necessary, ‘either for’ t 
justment of , or the successful. 
eeeretere 
' Fhe two great obstacles which a 
British general in India is called u 
to évercome—are the zeal and dili 
genee with which the native princes’ 
endeavour to- amuse and over-reaclt 
him by to treat, and the ce-: 
lerity and prudence with which native. 
pre es-avoid bringing matters to the- 
issue of a battle. ‘To harass Europe- 
ans by leng and incessant marches;. 
cut off their supplies; and interrupt. 
their eonvoys, constitutes the chief 
excellence of Indian tactics,and ferms, 
in-troth; the most ¢ffectual means by. 
whieh any native leader can hope to 
triumph;: Upon this system Scindiah 
and hie ally pertinaciously: acted:. 
The united army, amounting in: all 
to 50 or 60,000 men, including 10,500 
réguler infantry, and 100: guns, fell 
back from position to position, before 
the British treops. Nor was it till the: 
Qist of yer that the faintest 
hope . be’ entertamed that they 
would be deceived into a battle. On 
that day, however, being artived at: 
Bidnapoor,. Wellesley resolved 
to separate his own division: that 
of Colonel. Stevenson, and gave orders: 
that- each should. move’ at the same 
time by’ @ different road, under the 


ion that one. or other, if not. 
both, might ‘certainly come up with 
the enemy. 


He hi : lf began his march on the 
22d, taking the eastern route, and: 
reaching Naulnair on the 23d, he 
found that the enemy were encamped. 
about six miles off, on the very ground 
where he had himself determined to 
halt. Though there were with hin» 
hardly 6000 men, and though the’ 
troops had already travelled fourteen. 
miles. under a burning sun; he made’ 
up his mind at once that the opportu« 
nity which fortune had thus: thrown 
in his way, was not to be neglected. 
He left a sufficient. guard to protect 
the and stores, and with the 
rest, amounting to less than 5000, 
pushed. forward. The enemy’s army. 
wasdrawn up between the Kartna 
the Juah, their line extending cast 
and west along the north bank of ‘the 
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took post in-communication with: the. 
infantry, which occupied the fortified 
village of Agsaye, destined to give.a 
a a whilst. their s. 
was's ¥ ing there the 
mass of their artillery. They mustered 
in all upwards of 40,000 men, and 
showed a front of great boldness and 
uncommon regularity, tel 

. We are not wi to waste our 
own or our readers’ time by.a minute 
recapitulation of the events of this 
glorious battle: Perhaps the Duke of 
Wellington never filled a -situation., 
more hazardous, nor was ever called: 
upon to exert a greater degree of..re+ 
solution and coolness, than were. re-. 
qnired at his hands that day. In the 
first plaee, the.plan of attack on which. 
he had determined was rendered. yoid. 
by. the mistaken. intrepidity of the, 
ohicer in command of a piequet, who’ 
hurried the British right into actions, 
while it-was intend 
monstrate, and. br ; 
on the enemy’s left, which the General. 
had resolved to avoid. In. the next, 


y- Almost any other.man would 
ve Jerert under such circuimstan<« 
ces, Colonel Stevenson, who was 
hourly. exp 
General - 


of attack after the battle had b ' 


ana carried everything before him.. 
e victory was com The whole 
of the enemy’s ery, twice. won 


with the bayonet, fell mto fhe. hands: 
of the victors ; £200 dead were count... 


try round were phy =p ier 
fugitives ; e entire materie 

stores, bullocks, tents, and camp-=. 
equipage, became the prey of the Bri- 
tish- soldiers. Yet was, the conquest, 
won with desperate loss ; néarly oné- 
third of the victorious army being 
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r, however, was far tod sagatiotis, 
~~ Vin an too deeply versed in Orien-’ 
tal duplicity, ‘to be cheated by sucti’ 

editigs. He saw at once that the’ 
Allies on only to gain tithe, aid’ 
he resolved that their tempori 
licy should avail them nothing. He 
otice ‘more ‘put his ‘troops in motion, 
and having destroyed Scindiah’s Per- 
siaii cavalry, as well as defeated the 
greater part of the Berar infantry on 
the plains of Argaum, he stormed the 
hill-fort of Gawalgur, and compelled 
the Rajati to purchase ‘a separate 
peace de ere the provinices of Aut- 
tach and Balisore. ‘The subjection of 
the Rajah was soon followed by that 
of Seindidh: In a fortnight after’ the 
former came to terms, the latter glad- 
ly sued for them; and’ was 
granted him on such condifions as the 
British General saw fit to name. Itis 
unnecessary for us to add, that the 
campaign was conducted in other 
quarters, if not with the brilliancy 
which distinguished the war in the 
Deckan, at all events with perfect suc- 
cess. Mons. Perron, with his disciplin- 
ed corps, was annihilated ; the blind 
and “pre M was set at li- 
berty, an Maem oo was everywhere 

throu olat the Peninsula. 

The uetices, to General Wel- 

ey, of his distinguished conduct in 

s war, were the commerticement of 
those honours and that ularity 
which haye since fallen in showers 

jon him. The thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament were voted to him, and 
he was created a Knight of the Bath. 
A monument was erected at Calcutta 
to commemorate the battle of Assaye. 
He was presented by the inhabitants 
of that city with a splendid sword ; 
by the officers of his own army with 
a golden ‘vase ; nor was it, perhaps, 
the least gratifying testimony to his 
merit, that the People of Seringapa- 
tam, a town which he had assisted ‘to 
subdue, and had long governed, vo- 
tel him an address of congratulation 
and affection. In a word, he returned 
to England in 1905, an object of sin- 
cere esteem to all who personally 
knew hin, and of respect and admira- 
tion to his countrymen in general. 

We may be allowed to record here 
a striking instance of the just estima- 
Silents were then held ‘byob who 

y Id by’ one’ who 
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. CAag: 
out'on such’ subjects. Wevhave seen a 
lettér from ‘one of the’ most distin~ 
guished soldiers and statesmen in the. 
Cc ‘gs service, of whieh the fol-' 


lowing is* an extract. His corres« 
pondent, it appeared, had been‘ wri- 
ting despondingly to him of ‘the’ state 
of the army at home, and i 
of the absence of genius displayed 
by its chiefs in all the various expe< 
ditions in which they had engaged.— 
“There is'a young man here,” says 
the writer; whose name we abstain 
from giving, because we have no au- 
thority to give it, ““ who, if I mistake 
not cer , will; one day or another, 
amply redeem the British army ‘from 
disgrace. If the rules of the service 
would only permit Wellesley to be 
advanced at once to the highest ‘sta~ 
tion, the government could not do-a 
wiser thing than place him at the head 
of any army which it may #ee pro« 
to employ on the continent’ of 
Europe.” How has this great and 
good man's prophecy been accom- 
ished ! | 


From 1805 to 1807, Sir Arthur's 
life was principally passed in England. 
He ed, indeed, in command of 
a brigade, with the army under Lord 
Cathcart, which landed on the conti- 
nent only in time to hear of the de- 
feat of the Austrians at Austerlitz ; 
but the army did nothing; and he 
returned along with ft. He next took 
his seat in the House of Commons, in 
1806, as member for the borough of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight; and 
the same ir married ‘his present 
Duchess, ‘the Honourable Catherine 
Pakenham. In 1807, he removed ‘to 
Trelatid as chief secretary under the 
Duke of Richmond. Of the mode in 
which he spent his time whilst filling 
that high civil station, several curious 
stories are afloat. That he was not in- 
attentive to his duties, the fact that 
Dublin owes to him its effective 
lice, is alone sufficient to prove’; but 
Sir Arthur was then, as he is now, at 
heart a soldier. It is stated, that the 
chief amusement of his leisure hours 
consisted in manceuvring upon his 
table masses of wooden men, and 
studying the theory of that art which 
he has since carried so far in practice. 
On more thah one occasion, when 
some’ police-magistrate, or other civic 
funetionary, has gained admission to 
his presence, he has found the secre- 
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seated witha map of be» 
fore tii ana holding « peir . 
passes in his. hand. 


One 
pass was kept rivetted to a parti- front. 


com 

cular spot, whilst the secretary, look- 
ing up, would hear all that the intru- 
der had to say, give his orders, or of- 
fer his opinion ; and before the man of 
peace had fairly quitted the office, the 
soldier’s eye, in undivided attention, 
was again upon the map. Nor was 
the gallant General by any means 
averse to the ordinary intercourses of 
civil society. On the contrary, he en 
tered into ther with so much spirit, 
and with such apparent zest, that not 
a few short-sighted mortals ventured 
to record it as their opinion, that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had been aided in 
India by a combination of fortunate 
circumstances ; and that there really 
was nothing in this frivolous /ady’s- 
man which could at all justify an ex- 
pectation of future greatness. 

There are few persons, circumstan- 
ced as Sir Arthur then was, who would 
have chosen to resign the ease, emolu- 
ments, and dignity of a political life, 
for the subaltern command of a bri- 
gade in the army of a superior officer. 
Perhaps there are not many indivi- 
duals who, with a slender patrimony, 
and the prospect of a family to pro- 
vide for, would not have virtually 

itted the military profession altoge- 

er, and followed up the prospects 
which we have reason to believe were 
at that time spread out before the Irish 
Secretary. Sir Arthur Wellesley, how- 
ever, entertained very different views 
of things. In his eyes, a life of inac- 
tion was a life of misery; and the 
highest honours which the Minister 
could heap upon him, would have pos< 
sessed no value had his own conscience 
assured him that they were not. de- 
served. Above all, his heart and af- 
fections lay in the glorious profession 
which he had chosen; and he em- 
braced the very first opportunity which 
offered of returning to the discharge of 
its duties. He no'sooner heard of the 
intended expedition to Copenhagen, 
than he relinquished his seat at the 
Council Board of Dublin, and solicit- 
ed and obtained a brigade in the corps 
which was destined to act against the 
Danish: capital. : 
* In ‘the course of the operations 


which followed,-one battle only was 


fought; and in that battle; Sir Arthur 
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circumstances atten 
were these :—Whilst Cal 


. 
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Wellesley commanded. _It took, place. 
cence ew eo 


part; 
was Vi; the investmen’ 
of the city, intelligence reached him 
the formation, of a considerable foree’ 
of regular troops, and the enrolment 
of the eat dima ie 9 interior. 
He instantly dispatched Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, supported by the Swedish 
General Linsingen, to disperse the ar~ 
mament, Sir Arthur, moving with. 
his usual rapidity, found, on, his arri- 
val in front of the enemy, that Genes 
ral Linsingen’s cavalry and horse-are 
tillery were too far in the rear to be of 
any service. He hesitated not, how< 
ever, to commence the action with his: 
own division ; and he made his-dispo~ 
sitions with so much judgment and’ 
ability, as to put the Danish troops, in 
the space of two hours, entirely to the 
rout. -Sixty officers and one thousand 
men, with ten pieces of cannon, weré 
the immediate fruits of this victor'y ; 
whilst its more remote effects were to 
hasten the fall of the capital, and so to 
contribute, in no slight degree, to the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. 
Copenhagen, as our readers must. 
remember, capitulated. On the even< © 
ing of the 5th of September, General 
—— the governor, sent Pa: a flag 
of truce to pr terms. A negotia~ 
tion was ecanmeny entered into, and 
before the morning of the 7th, ever: 
point was settled. In conducting this 
important treaty, Sir Arthur exhibit- 
ed the same prompt and decisive sys- 
tem which had characterized his pro- 
ceedings in war. ‘i 
' The outline which we have just 
given of the earlier public life.of the 
Duke of Wellington, exhibits nothing 
more than the faint dawnings of that 
renown which has since shed so bright 
a lustre over the history of the nation, 
—_ as the career of - nee 
The passage of time and + €. progress og 
of events graduall ned out to hir 
nobler opportunities than had yet-been 
afforded for the-exercise of_ his. ta- 
lents. Hitherto he had pi | the 
lists only against the undisciplined va- 
lour of eastern warriors, or as the fol- 
lower of some chief superior to him- 
self, > certainly, in tle qualities 
which constitute the great man, byt in 
age and military rank. The [period 











ill not waste time by entering into 
@, particular relation of the causes 
wen te the appearance of a Bri-. 
ish army on the great field of eonti-~ 
nental. warfare, but proceed at once to 
follow the dagzling career of that army. 
and its illustrious leader, throug 
Portugal and Spain, into France. 

-Theugh the attempts which had 
from time to time been made upon the 
Spanish possessions in South America 
were for the most part shamefully de- 
feated, both the government and 
ple of England justly attributed their 
defeats. not to the absence of courage, 
in the troops employed, nor to.any in- 
surmountable di ies offered by the 
country invaded, but to the incapacity 
of the generals placed at the heads of 
the.expeditions. arly in the spring 
of 1808, another and. more. extensive 
armament was set on foot, for the pur- 

ef once more making a descent 
pn Sea. shoves 06 ihe virer: Hiethe 
regiments destined for this service 
collected at Cork ; and the command 
ofthe srmite whiek smpenecininallctn 
men, was conferred upon 

Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
ile this formidable corps was 
waiting fer a fair wind to prosecute 
its voyage, the announeement of the 
s Revolution, and of. the vast 
ch which it had produced upon 
the political. condition of Europe, 
reached London. Orders were imme- 
Sigpely dispatched to suspend the sail. 
ing of the expedition ; or rather, to 
direet it towards« different point, and 
on a auiere ant orate Instead of car- 

i sword against an t 
of the Spanish. colonies, Sir Salon 
was commanded to proceed. to the as- 
sistance of the mother country ; and 
he put to sea about the mi of 
June for that purpose. ' 

It was the intention of Ministers 
that the British army form a 
junction with the corps of Cuesta and 
Blake, pam a peri ot Spun. Pa 
na was y named as the port 
of disembarkation ; but on. arriving 
neti e disastrous issues of the bat- 
tle of Medina del Rio Seco were com~ 
municated ; and, above all, the autho- 
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CAag, 
eountry refitsed to permit 

the:troops to land. A bint wae at the 
same time thrown out, that the British 
General would materially forward: the 
great cause, were he to transport: his 
army to Portugal, and there act against 
Junot, whose force was represented. as 
not exceeding 15,000 men ; but whese 
presence was said to overawe the Per 
tuguese nation, ripe for revolt+ 

dir Arthur, though not very deeply 
impressed with the wisdom or patriot- 
ism of his new allies, lost no time in 
endeavouring to aid them, by the only 
means which they would permit him 
toemploy. He put to sea-egaim, and 
arriving off Porto, was desirous of land- 
ing there, and acting at.once against 
the enemy. But something of the same 
spirit which pervaded the Junta.of 
Gallieia, animated the. self-appointed 
lieads. of the government of Porto; 
and the. proffered assistance was pere 
emptorily deelined. Neither disheart- 
ened, nor needlessly irritated by. these 
cheeks, the se left his corps off 
the city, and preceeding forward te 
the mouth of the Tagus, held a eon- 
ference there with Admiral, Cottem 
It. was then agreed ,that the. troops 
should be disembarked on the sheres 
of.. Mondege. Bay; and the landin 
took place during the lst, 2d, and 
of August. whiy 

Having been joined here by. General 
Speneer’s division from Gibraltar, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley found himself at the 
head of 13,300 men. In spite of a 
most deplorable deficiency in cavalry, 
he judged himself sufficiently strong 
to attempt.a decisive blow against Ju~ 
not, without waiting for the farther 
reimforeements which were stated to 
be on. their way. As soon, therefore, 
as the. uecessary arrangements were 
complete, he moved forward. On the 
12th, his advanced guard reached. Lei- 
ra; onthe 1Lith,a skirmish.took 
place near Obeidos ;,and on.the b7th 
the battle of Roleia was fought: For 
an accurate and graphic account: of 
that affair, we cannot refer the reader 
to a better source than to, the pages 
of Cyril Thornton, Let. him only 
substitute the name of Colonel Lake 
for that of the officer represented as 
commanding Cyril’s regiment, and the 
fictitious narrative will become a true 
tale... It ended, as all the world knows, 
in the defeat. of the Frenchy with a 
severe loss in men and. cannon ;.and 


though it cost the assailants dear, it 
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was a. most t action; because the impotent conelusion to the vk 
it crowned with victory thefirst strug; of Vimeira tea to be 
of the British army in this new It may, at all events; serve to couvinee 
of wary» y oik ' the Government, that‘a system which 


Sir. Arthur's next movement was 
towards the coast, for the purpose of 
ing the disembarkation of the 
Grigerles of Generals Ackland and An- 
struther. With this view he took up 
@ position at Vimeira, from whence 
opened a communication both with 
Sir Henry. Burrard and Sir John 
Moore. He strongly urged these of= 
ficers to effect their landing at Monde-~ 
go, mareh upon Santarem, and cut 
off the enemy's retreat ; but the ap- 
prehension that he might not be in 
sufficient foree to. resist the French, 
in case they should endeavour to cut 
rough him, hindered the 
former from adopting this advice. 
Even. Sir John ee had ac- 
tually n to is. division, was 
prs Ao from continuing it, and the 
mouth of the Maceira was named as a 
fit place for a disembarkation. 

Whilst Sir Henry Burrard was thus 
frittering away the precious time, Sir 
Arthur was again enabled to overthrow 
the French in a general action. In- 
formed of the. near approach of the 
British reinforcements, Junot assem- 
bled the whole of his army, including 
1300 cavalry, and advanced to attack 
the English. How the battle of Vi- 
meira ended, the youngest of our read- 
ers must know ; and-to what great and 
ae wer consequences it would have 

the way, had the earnest entreaty 

of the man pease ca et ge 
to, it is not necessary for us to specify. 
But Siv.Harry’s dread of responsibi- 
lity rendered even the success obtained 
nugatory. He would not pursue a 
beaten enemy, because his own rein- 
foreements had not arrived, and he 
itted the chiefs whom his sol- 

iers had overthrown in the field to 
outwit him in the cabinet. Let us 
not, however, be misunderstood: In 
the , because disgraceful, 
Convention of Cintra, the chief share 
of blame-must attach to him who en- 
joyed the chief share. of power. It is 
to Sir Hew Dalrymple, doubtless, that 
the annals of our country owe. that 
curious 3 yet it is undeniable, 
that. had Sir Harry possessed firmness 
to: pursue, as he was advised, 

no. opportunity of inscribing such a 
page would have been given. On the 
whole, however, we ave not sure, that 


bestows er ‘upon men whose 
age and bodily tafiteatioe render them 
incapable of rightly using it—which 
permits a general | be superseded in 
the middie of a campaign, ‘and ‘the 
eommand to ‘be given to others, igno 
rant alike of what has been 
and what was intended—' mie toon | 
best ble system for rendering 
itions abortive, and holding vp 
the troops engaged in them’ to the 
dieule and contempt of the world: 
* On the-conelusion of this short cam- 
paign, Sir Hew Da and Sir 
Harry Burrard were recalled ; 
Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to Eng~ 
land on leave of ‘absence’; ‘and the 
charge of the troops rested with Sir 
John Moore. Ms we 
From that period tilt the beginnin 
of = 1809, Sir Arthur remained 
at home; occupied in by the 
charge of his coctladaenaes duties, and 
in part making preparations against the 
arrival of the moment when he should 
be placed in the situation which nature 
had intended him to fill, at the head of 
a great ‘and independent army. “The 
moment came: at h. e disas- 
trous issues of Sir Moore’s cam<« 
paign, as contrasted with the success 
of Sir Arthur’s tions in re 
not unnaturally mduced the to 
draw a comparison’ betweén the two, 
very little favourable to the former. 
Not that Sir Jolin’s merits were un- 
der-rated. Very far from it. He was 
allowed on all hands, to be as zealous 
and aceomplished a soldier as ever 
served his King; but it was easy to 
perceive, that he was wanting in that 
moral courage—which*more, perhaps, 
than any other quality, contributes to 
render a man eapable of commanding 
an army; and that dread of respon- 
sibility never failed to stand in ‘the 
way of all his more brilliant imagi-< 
nings. From this species of: fear, as 
well as physical timidity, there never 
lived a man more y free than 
Sir Arthur ;‘and it is that which—un< 
der circumstances more trying than 
the world knows anything about— 
more distressing than the world ever 
will or can know, till he shall himself 
think fit to publish his -Mempirs— 
alone carried ‘him through. “We are 
not at liberty to state everything’ that 
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we know ; but this much we will state, 
cept the Duke of Wellington, would 
4 e > wi 
See bales yp under the annoyances 
to which, at some of the most critical 
moments in his life, he-has been sub- 


jected. 
Oni the 22d of April, 1809, Sir Ar- 


thur Wellesley, to the boundless de- 


ight of the troops, and the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of the Reranguaee 
nation, arrived in Lisbon to assume 
the guidance of the allied armies. He 
found matters in a state of some con- 
fusion — on - yo toms pros« 
perous than might have been expect- 
ed. Great exertions had been sande 
on the part of General Beresford and 
the Portuguese authorities, to intro- 
duce something like discipline into 
the Lusitanian levies; and the Bri- 
tish corps, though somewhat disheart- 
ened from a state of continued inac- 
tion, wete pr to follow the 
leader of their affections to the world’s 
end.. With r to the enemy 
again, Soult, with a corps of 18 or 
20,000 men, occupied Oporto, whilst 
Victor, who was in Estremadura, 
manceuvred to support him, and 
threatened Lisbon by way of Castello 
Branco. Sir Arthur lost no time in 
bringing his troops into the field. He 
reviewed the combined armies on the 
6th of May, having been nominated 
Marshal General of that of Portugal ; 
on.the 2d, and on the 7th, he began 
his march towards Oporto. His pro- 
gress was, as usual, both rapid and 
brilliant. On the 11th the advanced 
guard of the enemy, consisting of 
4000 men, was attacked on the woody 
heights, above Grijo. It was defeated 
with considerable loss; and falling 
back with pion upon the Dou- 
ro, crossed ths river, and destroyed 
the bridge of boats in its rear. But 
the impediment thus thrown in the 
way of the victor, was speedily over- 
come. Boats being procured, by the 
assistance of the country-people, the 
British army made its way across that 
broad and rapid stream, in the very 
face,of the whole of Soult’s corps,— 
the French were driven from the 
town, and Sir Arthur sat down to the 
dinner which Soult had provided 

for his own entertainment. We can- 
-not -pause to speak, as it deserves, of 
this splendid affair,—we can only re- 
our opinion, that not ‘one of all 

his future triumphs, exhibited. the 
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Duke in a brighter light, than. this 
passage of the Douro. Itis-not:to.be 
wondered at, that the favourite. title 
by which he was afterwards designa~ 
ted by his followers, was Douro.- 
There is hardly any matter con< 
nected with the operations: of the 
British army in the Peninsula, ‘upon 
which greater mistakes are apt to be 
hazarded, than in the estimate of the 
force with which particular entere 
rises have been undertaken.’ We 
ve, for example, been accustomed 
to hear that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
opened this campaign with 25,000 
men ; and that the advantage of num-« 
bers over the French was decidedly in 
his favour. Of the real strength of 
the French army, we, of course, know 
no more than common report has told 
us,—it was estimated then, and pro 
bably with truth, at twenty thousand 
men ; but of the force which crossed the 
Douro to dislodge them, we can speak 
with tolerable accuracy, because the 
official details happen to lie before us.. 
There were in Portugal at the time, 
of troops, English and German, ca~ 
valry, infantry, artillery, and- engi 
neers, exactly 21,584; and of these, 
only’ 18,108 marched with ‘head- 
uarters. Allowing for casualties on 
e journey, sickness, servants, bat~ 
men, &c. not more than 16,000 cross 
ed the Douro. Thus, the advantage 
of numbers, if it existed on either 
side, as well as a decided advantage, 
in position, lay with the French. But 
Wwe must proceed with our outline: ' 
Having followed Soult, till ‘the 
French Marshal, by taking to:the 
mountains, and sacrificing abl the: ma- 
teriel, besides a third part of the:men, 
in his army, rendered farther. pursuit 
impracticable, Sir Arthur wheeled 
about, and turned his face tewards 
Victor. That officer, who had sus- 
tained several skirmishes with the 
Portuguese, General Silveira, ‘and. 
part of Sir Robert Wilson’s legion, 
under Colonel Mayne, no sooner ascer- 
tained his object, than he prudently 
retreated beyond the bridge of Alma- 
ray, whilst the British proceeded: to 
form a junction with the Spanish 
army, under Cuesta. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was not then 
ignorant of the materials which unite 
to compose an aged Spanish General. 
He. expected to find Cuesta: y 
fiery, bigoted, and obstinate ;-but he - 
did not, and could not, expect to find 
11 
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even in him a: perversity of intellect 
sanity. « Victor, though at the. 
0€:25,000-men, was still in the toils.of 
the allies ;—end Sir Arthur did his 
best to+have these toils gathered round 
him ; but he utterly failed. . No per 
suasions could prevail upon Cuesta to 
attack him. Though Sebastiani was 
known .to.be in motion. for his sup 
: and though it, was not to be 
that he would, delay another 
day in the position which he had.ta- 
ken up among some olive gardens near 
‘Falavera, there were a thousand rea- 
sons to prevent the old man from mo- 
Jesting:him. Will it be credited, that 
one, and not the least influential among 
them, was, that the day on which the 
‘British General desired to fight, was 
Sunday! ‘These reasons prevailed ; 
‘Victor made good his retreat. in the 
night,-and an opportunity, of annihi- 
dating a French corps, such as had not 
offered before, and,could not be,ex- 
-pected; to offer again during the war, 
.was lost, But the old man, who could 
‘not be prevailed upon to fight, was all 
anxiety to pursue, He, in his turn, be« 
came the adydcate of active operations ; 
-and when. Sir Arthur refused to go 
along with him, assigning, as his rea- 
sons, the absence of all means of trans- 
port for his.stores, the Spaniard set off 
-in pursuit alone,,, ,The consequences 
were such as might. have been expect- 
eds ‘Victor, having been joined by Se- 
-bastiani and Joseph, suddenly turned 
-round, and the Spaniards were driven 
-back, in great disorder, upon their 
allies: The hostile armies took up 
- positions opposite to.each other,—and 
the.field which ought to have witness- 
-ed asignal triumph a few days before, 
- became, in spite of Cuesta’s obstinacy, 
~-the sceneof as hard-fought an action as 
-either French or British soldiers have 
' frequently beheld. 

The: victory of Talavera was very 
far from delivering Lord Wellington 
from :the difficulties which the want 

-of .adeqtiate support from home, and 
the total absence of all cordial co-ope- 
-ration on the part of the Spaniards, 
-had invelved him. On the contrary, 
-he saw himself exposed .to. an attack 
- in flanks and rear from Soult, who was 
: moving upon Placentia with 30,000 ; 
whilst Victor’s army, which was well 
situated. to be rallied and reinforced, 
. would advance once more upon Tala« 
Vow. SKI... 


‘when Cuesta.set o: 
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remain in position. :tawn,, for 


the purpose ra ly om ad 


covering his.rear, he himself set, off to 
sent Soult ; are Cuesta do his 
duty, Soult, would, in all . 
have. sustained a defeat, ‘Pat B 7 
tish army had hardly begun its argh, 
L x to join it, leavin, 
the sick and, wounded to the, mercy,o 
the enemy...With flanks and_rear 
thus exposed, only one, course, was left 
for the, British General to pursue; he 
fell back upon, the Tagus,: crossed, it 
at the Puento,del.Arzobispo, and took 
up. a position which enabled. him to 
defend the passage at Almaray,. and 
keep open the defiles of Dilutosa and 
Xaraicijo. Thus was his own retre 


into Portugal secured, at the same 


time that a road was opened for.the 
removal of such of the sick and wound- 
ed, as the scanty means ;possessed, for 
that purpose enabled him to remove. 
Unfortunately, 1500 were of necessity 


left to the merey of the French.,, But 


they were not misused; on the con 
trary, they received the kindest atten- 
tion, aud were in every respect treat- 
ed as brave men ought to treat the 
brave, , 

If our limits would permit, we could 
draw here such a picture of the dis- 
tresses and privations of the British 
army,—distresses and privations occa- 
sioned wholly by the blind and selfist 
policy of the people whose battles jt 


_was fighting, as would astonish those 
to whom such subjects are not.fami= 
liar. We are quite convinced that any 


other British general, except the one 


-whom the army had then the. good 
fortune to obey, would haye sunk un- 
-der them. At a moment when Cues- 


ta’s divisions were absolutely encum- 
bered with cars and waggons, that.eld 


Spaniard would not spare one for the 
. trans 


rt of British soldiers, wounded 
or debilitated by sickness, or the con- 
veyance of ammunition or stores for 


. the army. -Of provisions, though the 


Juntas were lavish with their’ pro- 


. Inises and assurances, not a morsel ap- 
. peared, till Lord Wellington, int-order 


to preserve his troops from 
of hunger in a friendly country, felt 


himself compelled to leave Spain to its © 
. fate, and withdraw into Portugal. He 
. accordingly eS ee 
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uring every di e battalion a1 
Satins me perer a 
i é stren ‘the nation, 
b Pe sseoe wt force’ as mabey 
etiglish shores, against an 
Tiealthy ‘and unprofitable island ‘of 
"Walchefen. What might not—in- 
Weed, what would not—Lord' Welling. 
‘ton have done, had ‘the 40,000 men 
‘which were transported to the mouths 
jof'the Scheldt, that they might there 
of disease, reached him in the 
“‘autunin of 1809! ‘That he could have 
‘raiséd ‘his own fame'to a loftier piteh 
‘than that which it' has attained, we 
“feel to be ‘impossible; ‘but that he 
“would have shortened the duration 
of the Spanish war by at least 'a cou- 
oF Years, we are perfectly safisfied. 
“K8 it was, he could only employ bim- 
“self, as‘he sedulously did, in triining 
“atid ‘organising fresh Portuguese Je- 
“ies, and in restoring to his own little 
band that order and consistency, which 
‘long marches, bloody battles, ‘and the 
“tavages of sickness, had contributed 
"to impair.’ Daring this interval, moré- 
“over, the stupendous lines of Torres 
*Vedras ‘were begun, and in part com- 
*pleted: This was, pethaps, the most 
‘judicious ‘méasuré in which he em- 
“barked duiting the whole war. Its ac- 
‘womplishment gave him at all -mo- 
‘henits, ahd under all-cirewmstances, 
tthe aseuirdtice, that there was one ini- 
‘ é fortress in his rear, to which, 
“In casé of reverse, he could fall back’; 
iyenciealby its bs aay Ans freee 
. ‘proved, this cotivietion 
“alone, ‘from’ the confidence which it 
owas Smeg oe ae have 

aeely Trew, é care whieh pr 
“duced'it. —§ ‘ rt i 
“ '¥n the’ nteanwhile héstilities were 
~earriéd on in different parts of Spain, 
~with that languor'on’ the ‘part of the 
“Spaniards, which uniformly distin- 
3 their later military operations, 
‘es oftenas they were left to them- 
«welves:°"The'defeat of the Austrians, 
“and: the tmarriage of Napoleon with a 
“Gavichter of the Im amily; equal- 
ly ‘affected the itvaders with confi- 


[Aud 
dence, and the patriote with 
denge. Fresh troops, ‘likewise, 
' the Pyrenees,—nor was it now, 
‘as it had been at first, a matter of Gon. 
‘seiehce and feeling,—even. am 
‘peasantry,—to oppose them. ‘The’fact 
18, that the Spanish nation was at’this 
‘time ‘weary of the contest: Avfew 
spirited individuals here and there 
might be, and probably were, disposed 
to continue it to absolute extinction’; 
‘but we speak from the very best au. 
‘thority, when we affirm, that among 
‘the people at large only one wish,— 
‘and ‘that ‘for peace’and quiet under 
‘any king, or form of government,—was 
entertained.’ ‘The effect of ‘this 'su- 
pineness on the one hand, and ‘ofthe 
mcreased and increasing exertions on 
the other, ‘was, that one after another 
‘almost all the strong-holds of Spain 
fell into the hands of the enemy,—thie 
Spanish armies were defeated and 
‘broken up into bands; and Massena, 
“at the head of nearly 70,000, was'ena- 
‘bled, in the summer of 1810, to ¢om- 
‘mence his march towards Portugal. 
Ft was an awful moment that— 
‘the fate, not of Portugal or the Penin- 
sula only, but of Europe and mankind 
in general, may be said to‘ have de. 
pended upon the genius of one man: 
Massena advanced by way of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, to which place he laid siege. 
It héld out gallantly ; for though the 
trenches were opened on the 15th of 
June, it was the 10th of July before 
the place surrendered. His next at- 
‘tempt was upon Almeida. Lord Wel- 
lington fully expected that the defenee 
‘of Almeida would be at least as obsti- 
nate as had been that of Rodrigo’; ‘be- 
“eause it was provided with an ample 
garrison, and under the orders’ of an 
English officer. But an unlucky ‘ace 
eident—the blowing up of the princi« 
pal powder-magazine, and thedestruc- 
tion, by the force of the explosion, of 
a large portion of the wall, caused the 
governor ‘to accept a capitulation:on 
the third day of the siege. ‘It is not 
surprising that an event so little ariti- 
cipated, should have, in some degree, 
detanged the plans of the’ British Ge- 
neral. ' Instead of ‘moving, as he had 
intended, to the support of the belea- 
ered fortress, he found himself w- 
er the necessity of falling back upon 
the"Sierra de Busaco ; and he effect- 
ed his retreat thither with a degree of 
order and regularity, not often found 
in & British force wheh retiring. 
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himself, ap what, was far more an~ 


to him, a spirit of murmuri ne 
- nian wih among 


with, the he to their relatiyes in 
England; and the expressions of dis- 
satisfaction, and even despondency, 
with which they abound, are, ver bi 
from being creditable to their au 

Of these, not a few found their aa 
at the time, into the English news- 
papers ; by which means the enemy 
were made acquainted with a great 
deal more than it was at.all desirable 
they should know—whilst the com- 
mander of the forces had the mortifi- 
cation to discover, that all his move- 
ments were criticised and condemned 
by persons whose sole business it was 
to actin obedience to orders received, 


and to keep up a good spirit among the 
men whom t “ been nominated 
to command. 

Lord Wellington assembled the 


greater part of his divisions on the 
mountain of Busaco, on the 25th and 
26th of September. He. had been 
closely followed by Massena, some of 
whore g co: Qe been et an men 
with the rear-guard, and wit 
ene bodies of the allies ; 3 and on 
the 27th, he was attacked in his posi- 
tion, by almost the wholeof the French 
army, ‘The battle was sanguinary ;. 
but the issue was never for an instant 
doubtful. Massena, repulsed in every 
attack, drew off his columus in the. 
evening, and attempted to turn on the 


left those heights which he had not, 


succeeded in storming. Lord Wel- 
lip ton never intended to remain, long 
Sierra. He accordingly retro- 
ont mart and covered by a sting 
rear-guard 
himself i yi he citadel of Ow crea 
tion, the lines of Torres Velen 
But it was not by a skilful manage- 
ment. o rae own troops alone, that 
Lord Wellington ‘contrived’ to render 
the labours of the French in. this cam- 
paign profitless. Proclamations were 
issued, and every whens obeyed, requi- 
ring the peasanity, and the natives in 








‘ up——all Ls 
substances removed —ever: 

short, which could, in the mon 
degree, contribute to the no 





that the. picture of. a Seema 5 
spread out before, them, affected, st 


enemy very d ly... But, it was 
themselves that t - felt ; or ee 
once aie aa famine and mi~ 
sery, which so soon, afterwards was 
their lot... bib sae 
Were, we called upon, to, name i 


moment. in_ his a career nha 
the Duke of Walls ingen ap 
greater than, himself, we 
to this retreat, and to his sub + 
sojourn in the lines of Torres Vedras. 
At Salamanca, as the vict 
was, he ap only as a. § 
warrior ; at, Vittoria, .he fought 
the strength of three nations. 
side; and at Waterloo, the | 
world was banded in his “teh 
at Torres Verliaa, s, he stood alo 
solutely singl pended. pose 
caure power of. the. Yi 
was it against the o enemy, 

le that he was petit oh strug 
gle. The reproofs, the snecrs, the tin 

dicule of his own countrys 
liament and out of it, 
every da Cyan. pe ceotamatl 
press. hy was he inactive—w. 
waste. precious Bimien, Hh J 10 
men now, o 
increased to twice a Nats ie 
more than pepeesibley om 


Minister of day rns as 


in moments of peril, he . 
shrunk back, — Peat ly A 


he sal in me day a 


the Duke w bad van 
der’ such. ee cat culties; but, 
he bore all the. taunts, and rewili vine 
which .were. heaped upon, him 








they 
were: ‘He was perfectly 

aware, that any increase of numerical 
force to the enemy, would but add 
to the difficulties of their situation, 
without at.all seriously increasing his 
; and he sat still in his. strong- 


hold, like the eagle in its eyrie, till the 
t 


fitting moment should arrive for poun- 
«ing on hisprey- ‘That moment came 
at last. Famine and disease had 


wrought more evil in the French lines 


than three battles could have occa 
sioned ; and, without wasting one 
precious British life, he had the satis- 
faction to behold Massena begin a 
ruinous and disheartening retreat in 
the very depth of winter. It. was con- 
ducted with great military adroitness ; 
but the fury of the flying enemy at 
being thus foiled, was abundantly 
mani — by the eae which oe 
everywhere trated upon such of 
Gieinhabitanters fell into their hands. 
Fortunately the mass of these had fol- 
lowed the counsels given to them by 
Lord Wellington; but the bodies of 
murdered women and children, found 
here and there by our soldiery, bore 
witness, that all had not acted so pru- 
dently, and that they who were want- 
ing ng in prudence, had been terribly pu- 


The French, who were still greatly 
superior in numbers to the allies, re- 
tired no farther than the frontier ; 
and Lord Wellington having resumed 
his old position, set about reducing 
the towns of Almeida, Rodrigo, and 
Badajos, to the British arms. We 
need not enter very fully into the par- 
tiewlars ef the severe campaign con- 
ducted a both summer and 
winter. With the hope of delivering 
Almeida from blockade, the enemy 
fought and lost the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro. ‘They raised the siege of 
Badajos, by the action of Albuhera, 
-—~an affair which, though it termi- 
nated in favour of the British, was to 
them too expensive to be renewed ; 
and they compelled, at great inconve- 
nience, to themselves, Lord Weiling- 
tonto intermit the investment of Rod- 
rigo, already much distressed. But 
these temporary successes, if such they 
deserve to be called, availed them no- 
thing. Almeida was evacuated ; Rod- 
Figo was reinvested on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary 1612, and taken by storm on 
the 19th ; whilst Badajos, after sus- 
taining a siege of twenty: days only, 


The Duke of Wellington. 






[Aug. 
shared the same fate... Theseopéra- 
tions, it is worthy of note, -were un- 
dertaken, and successfully ned, 
by an army of less than 50,000. Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, and Spanish, in the 
face of 80,000 French troops. « 

In describing Lord Wellington's: 
victories during this year—particular- 
ly the capture of Rodrigo and Bada~ 
jos—we have not paused to remind the 
reader, that they were accomplished 
in spite of those most serions inconve- 
niencies, which an exceedingly. defi- 
cient establishment of besieging appa- 
ratus produced. At that period our 
engineers were, perhaps, the least sci- 
entific in Europe. We possessed no 
corps of sappers, nor any body of men 
imstructed in the difficult and hazard- 
ous details of a siege ;—our very bat- 
tering train was incomplete, and our 
officers who had charge of it, knew 
no more than the officers of infantry, 
where it might be most. judiciously 
disposed, ‘here.was not in the army 
8 wan competent to conduct a sap; 
yet by sheer dint of valour was that 
done, which skill and address ought 
to have accomplished, and British 
courage performed in ten days, what 
French science had hardly effected: in 
thirty. ’ 

On the opening of the campaign of 
1812, Lord Wellington found himself 
formally invested with the chief com- 
mand of the Spanish armies ; a species 
of dignity more sonorous than real.’ 
He did not even attempt, at that mo- 
ment, to exercise the authority .com- 
mitted to him ; but at the head of the 
troops whom he had himself taught to 
conquer, prepared to meet a new ene- 
ar in the person of Marshal Marmont. 
There was a good deal of marching 
and countermarching on both sides, 
before the hostile armies assumed an 
attitude of defiance. Marmont, for’ 
example, cut off from communicating 
with Soult, by the capture of the 
bridge of Almaraz, retired to the Dou- 
ro; whilst Lord Wellington advanced 
= Salamanca, and reduced’the forts 
which the French had constructed in 
that city. Whilst he was thus eme 
ployed, Marmont concentrated his di-’ 
visions upon Pollos and Tordesillas, 
where he was joined by Bonnet’s corps 
from Asturias ; and then feeling him- 
self to be superior in number to the 
allies, headvanced. Lord Wellington 
retired as he came on ; moving not di- 
rectly rearward, but rather in a line’ 
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of march parallel with the French,— 
in which style the arniies mancenvred 


some’ days, It would be extremely 


pult' to convey to the mind of’ an 
ordinary reader any eorree? idea of the 
situation and feelings of the British 
troops at this time. The columns 
were‘defiling in an open country, full 
in the view of each other. At times 
they were distant from each other not 
more than half-musket shot ; whilst 
an aide‘de-camp would from time to 
time’ride along the flank, and watn 
the men to be steady, for that they 
would be engaged in a moment. All 
arms, infantry, cavalry, and artille< 
fy were so far similarly circumstanced. 
Yet not a shot was fired, till the event- 
fal hour, when the ‘‘ Master Mind” 
(if we nay employ that prostituted 
expression in such a case,) perceived 
his opportunity. How the battle was 
fought and won, we cannot pause to 
telate,—but it must be in the recollec- 
tion of all, that a more complete or 
more ‘splendid victory never crowned 
the exertions of British valour. Its 
consequences were, the advance of the 
allied army through Valladolid to Ma- 
drid, and the expulsion, for the second 
oa of King Joseph from his capi- 
tal. 
* At this eventful moment, when a 
series of triumphs more brilliant and 
more substantial than any which he 
had-hitherto obtained, was beginning, 
as it were, to open before Lord Wel- 
lington, he had the mortification to 
find himself thwarted and opposed b 
the|haughty obstinacy of a Spanis 
general. Appointed by the Govern- 
ment Captain-General of all their ar- 
nies, Lord Wellington only now ven- 
tnred to exert his power, by directing 
Balfasteros to intercept Soult. Had 
that . officer obeyed his orders, there 
would have been, in all probability, 
no need for the retreat from Burgos, 
nor, consequently, any necessity to 
permit the fall of the capital into 
French hands. But Ballasteros refu- 
sed to'act as he was ordered. “ He 
would be unworthy of the name of an 
Arragonese, were he so far to tarnish 
the honour of a Spanish army.” ‘The 
consequence was, that Soult made 
yood his retreat from Andalusia, and 
at’ Lord Wellington; who, with 
means wholly inadequate, had been 
compelled 
Borgos, was necessitated to abandon 
the undertaking. He retired again 


‘to commence the’ siege of 


‘The Dake of Wellington. M5 
‘uponthe ‘Tormes, ‘followed. by: 


full 

000 men, diel Nai tit dan year cook 
up his winter line, with*head-quarters 
at Alba. uve : ~wris m! 5 j , Gey at 

We must hurry over the remainder 
of our hero’s glorious career in the 
Peninsula. ‘The government and'peo- 

le of England appearing to awake-at 

ast to a full consciousness of their 
own strength, and their own best ‘im- 
terests, the most strenuous éxertions 
were made to supply him with suth a 
force, both in men and means,’ as 
would enable him to take-the field'in 
the ensuing spring, with a'moral-cer- 
tainty of success. Up-to this moment,’ 
Lord Wellington’s -foree of British 
troops never exceeded 27,000 or 28;000 
men ; when the summer of 1813. arri<: 
ved, he had full 40,000 under his ors’ 
ders. ‘To these were added various 
corps of Portuguese, well-disciplined 
and ably led,—so that the army which. 
broke up from the Tormes cannot, in- 
cluding Spaniards, be computed at less 
than 100,000 or 120,000 men.:"With 
this magnificent army, he carfied-eve- 
y thing before him. The spring ‘of. 
the year saw him on the borders’ of 
Portugal ; before the year ‘closed, ‘he. 
was in cantonments in France. 'Vit- 
toria, St Sebastians, the'Pyrenees,and 
the Bidassoa, all bound fresh ‘Jaurels. 
round his brow; and the Nive and 
the Nivelie were likewise immortali- 
sed by his successes. ‘Then followed 
Orthes, and last of. all Toulouse ; ‘till 
the nation became ‘sick with its tri- 
umphs. Who has forgotten, or who 
ever can forget those times,—when, 
day after day, tlie roar of artillery was 
heard,and'men almost ceased toask why 
it sounded; when the announcement of 
a fresh victory came upon us, almost. 
without exciting a sensation, so tho~ 
roughly had our great General accus~ 
tomed us to conquest ? 

And who was like the Duke of Wel- 
lington then? The favourite and friend 
of his Sovereign, the idol of the peo~ 
ple, the object of praise and almost of 
adoration to the publie press,—there 
was no epithet too grandiloquent to 
be heaped upon him, no applause - 
too great for him to receive. The 
youngest boy who had the good for= 
tune to be present, will never forget 
that day of days, when, covered with 
well-earned orders, and modestly ¢on> — 
scious of ‘his own merits, he ‘came 
to receive im person the thanks of tle 
House’ of Commons. “We know not - 





wane the battle-hour, standing, 
with the. flush of proud satisfaction on 
hia cheek, to receive the thanks and 
plaudits. of his fellow-citizens.. Can 
, that these same walls have since 
listened. to. the voice of calumny and 
insult, directed against the man who 
was all that a.nation could desire her 
son. to be, and mightier than monarchs 
on. their same foil. ait 
England was now at peace, and that 
peace she owed, and confessed that she 
owed, chiefly to the sword and genius 
of.on¢ man, But the peace was more 
nobly won than prudently preserved. 
Napoleon retired from the stage like 
a player between the acts of a tragedy, 
and app | again, to bring his part 
to a close. Then too it was, that not, 
England only, but all Europe, looked, 
to the Duke of Wellington for protec-, 
tion. The Duke was not backward in. 
returning to his post. Though the, 
army intrusted to him came not up, 
by many degrees, either in numbers, 
or gomposition, to that which he had, 
led so frequently to glory in Spain, he 
hastened to put himself at its head.. 
We need not repeat theresults. Water-- 
loo is fresh, and will Jong continue to be 
fresh, in the memory of mankind. It, 
»England in security ; and it, 
added this last and greatest triumph to, 
the glories of Wellington, that he who 
had overthrown the most. skilful of 
N ’s lieutenants, found an op- 
ortunity of everthrowing Napoleon 


§ 
= 


oceasion$ shown, himself to’ be the 
friend of order, and the real lover of 
his country. A Tory by principle,— 
a genuine, upright, honest-he 


when it seemed most in danger; and 
pte | to flinch from his duty, 
though that duty was far from being 
an easy one, When that unfortunate 


woman, Caroline of Brunswick, arri-. 


ved td. trouble the nation, who bore 


with a better grace the hootings and’ 


insults of a mob, or more fearlessl 
aud tenaciously kept the road whi 


honour and loyalty pointed out to him? . 


Oursentiments of veneration and love 
fox George 1V.,are, well known ;—but 





» enjoy power, whose principles, if they, 
If. ‘ are all op 
. The Duke of Wellington has on all 


CAug- 
we must be perepitiod to say plainly, 


that the ce who can forget that 


time, or be cajoled into au,estra 


- ment from the man who thén so stout. 
ir ly befriended him, is not what we ake 


believed, and still believe our belove 
Monarch to be. Bet we, ar8.| adin 
upon painful ground, and must tre 
lightly. OS ie et oll 
It is hardly necessary for us.to sta 


that the very name of the Duke o: . 


Wellington carries with it, and must. 
carry with it, more weight, in. all the 
cabinets of Europe, than the names o 
the whole of his male present 
ministers put together. ‘The calling 
into existence of the New World, won- 
derful as that act of individual creation 
was, appears, we will venture to.assert, 
at Vienna, Petersburgh, and Paris, 
as a mere drop in the bucket, when 
compared with the deliverance frum 
thraldom of the Old. . 
Even the spirited occupation of Por- 
tugal by full five thousand men, must 
attach to the reputation of him who 
caused it, infinitely less of the terrible, 
than attaches to the reputation of. the, 
watrior who won: the same Portugal 
from the legions of Buonaparte. And 
if we look elsewhere, it may at least, 
admit of a doubt, whether the people 
of Paris are likely to stand so much in 
awe of a‘man, whom they recollect to 
have seen.mingling in the Jacobinical 
clubs of the Palais Royal, as they do 
of him who hurled the usurper from 
his throne, and conferred upon thenr 
once more the blessings of social or- 
der, and a regular government. ‘Yet 
is this man excluded from. the coun- 
cils of his Sovereign, that those may 


have any principles, to 
the private feelings of the King, and 
the welfare of the country. 


The Duke of Wellington has been 


accused of base ingratitude, in resign- 


' ing not only his seat in the Cabinet, 
Tory,—he has stood by the throne 


but his situation as Commander-in- 


chief. This singular charge has been 


met in so many quarters already, that 
we will not pause to refute it at length ; 
but we would simply ask, wherein his 


guilt: of ingratitude lies? Has his 


Grace received one reward from his 


King or country, which he has not. 


fully. merited ? 


e answer, No! Had 
it been 


possible to heap upon him ho- 
nours tenfold greater 4 number and 
dignity than any which he now enjoys, - 
the services which’he has rendered to, 
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saké, that he had-been rewarded above 
his deserts, does this furnish any rea~ 
son why he should ‘hold: an office, 
which must unavoidably bring him 
imto‘continual contact with a Minister 
whiose political principles he abhors ? 
Is any man, in any station, bound in 
honour, or by his allegiance, to fill of- 
fice whether he will or-no? If the case 
be 80,-we are in a worse plight than 
the people of Algiers or Constantino~ 
ple ; for there, though men may be 
arbitrarily deprived of their appoint- 
ments, they cannot’be made arbitrarily 
tohold'them. But the accusation ‘is 
as groundless as.it is contemptible. 
The Duke of Wellington behaved, in 
this instance, as he has behaved in 
every other, with the nicest and most 
sensitive honour. He would not con- 
tinue. about the person of the Sove- 
reign, because he would not have it 
supposed that he was capable of seek- 


| Whe Due of Wellington. jes Lis ace eeey RO 
paid, But granting, for argument’s 


ing that ‘by. indireet™ whieh 
eould not be obtained fy.” Be. 
all which, ‘the voluntary sutreti~ 

of 1..30,000 a-year, is hot an act which 
a bad man is likely to perform. "°°" 
We have said nothing of the Dake’s 


his general proceedings as long’ 
had a seat in his ‘Majesty's cofnéils. 
It is not necessary that we should. 
All who-ate so placed a8 to’ Obtaitt a 
peep behind the curtain, know; that as 
a statesman, the Duke stands second 
to no man in England. He maybe 
without the eloquence of 4 Catining, 
or the plausibility of a Huskisson,— 
but in clearness of judgment, compré- 
hensiveness of intellect, and soundtiess 
of reasoning, he stands alone. ' The 
country has lost one of its ablest 
guides, in losing him from the helm.’ 
We now lay aside our paper with= 
out one word of remark.—Let our 
readers make remarks for themselves. 





WHY IS NOT IRELAND WHAT IT OVGHT TO BE? 


To-the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Str, 

You ‘have called the. attention of 
the people of: Great Britain to the state 
of ‘Ireland, a subject of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

That Ireland is hot what it ought 
to be is admitted by every one ; and 
‘the question is then put by every one, 
“ Why is not Ireland what it ought 
to be. 2” » 

The principal cause of the present 
unfortunate state of Irelandis, that Jre= 
‘land has never been made obedient to law. 
‘Whatever. may have been the earlier 
‘state of that country, it is clear, that 
at the time of the English invasion 
the whole island was in a state of great 
disorder ; and that the jal con 
“quest -made by Henry the Second did 
‘hot tend to-reduce even the partsacqui- 
‘red by the English,to any settled rule of 
‘government. And now, after the la 
of above:six hundred years, Ireland is 
‘not yet duly obedient to law. A coun- 
try not grin law cannot ‘be a 
prosperous or a happy country, espe+ 
cially with an abundant population ; 
and the first step to its improvement 
= be to render Ireland obedient to 
law. 


For this purpose, it is necessary to 
giveenergy to the Government of the 
country in every part of its admipi- 
stration, and especially in its admini- 
stration of justice. That en has 
always been wanting in Ireland. The 
Government has been always weak in 
all its parts, from the Lord Lieutenant 
end his council, to the petty constable ; 
from the chief judges of the land to 
the lowest magistrate. All are blame- 
‘able, and therefore blame cannot just- 
ly be imputed toany one. The people 
are as much obnoxious to this chargé 
as their governors; or, at least, the 
dispositions of the people form an ex- 
cuse for the misconduct which may be 
imputed to their governors of the pre- 
nn _ heen iprecertlitenring 

Twothings, therefore, are necessary. 
First, To give to the Government that 
spirit of exertion which ought to be- 
long to governors; and, eo! to 
give tothe people that character which 


shall render them ‘readily obedient to _ 
Government for their own advantage. 
For this pu ‘the people must be 


made setetble that such obedience is 

for their advatitage. “ * — 
If a’body of Irish sdventtirers shéuld 

transport themselves to New South 
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Wales, their first object would be the 
cultivation of the soil ; and they would 
‘puted on tle eagoymone of tho icles 
. on tlie the fru 
‘of that cultivation ; that, for this pur- 
-posesall must submit to the control 
of some” government; and an Irish 
‘eolony settled: in New South Wales 
; robably be, generally, obedi- 
ent to law, ‘because all would be em- 
ployed, all would enjoy the fruits of 
thelr industry, and all would be con- 
scious that the protection of the-Go- 
vernment was necessary to that enjoy- 
ment. 

But is not the state of many parts 
of Ireland the reverse of this? A soil 
not cultivated as it ought to be; an 
abundant population not enjoying the 
full fruits of industry, and therefore 
not ‘industrious ; and a Government 


not affording to person or propert 
that protection which it to af- 
ford. 

Is not, then, encoura t to the 


cultivation of the soil of Ireland the 
first step to improvement? Indepen- 
dent of the invperfect management of 
the land now cultivated, are there not 
three or four millions of acres of bog 
and mountain land capable of cultiva- 
tion? Are there not valuable minerals 
to be found ? But who will exert them- 
selves to render these lands, and these 
minerals, productive of profit, with- 
out assurance of enjoying that profit ? 
Who will expend capital on such im- 
provements, unless confident of ob- 
evar | ample reward? and can that 

be insured in a country not 
’ obedient to law ? 

To improve the condition of; Ire- 
land, its Government must’ be active 
in two ways ; in a rigid, but just, ex- 
ecution of the law; and in active en- 
couragement to industry, and particu- 
larly to that industry which is em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land. For 
this purpose capital is necessary. In 
the present miserable state of the 
finances of the United Empire, to ad- 
vance money from the public purse 
for this purpose, may be deemed im- 
practicable.. But would not such an 
advance be, in every sense of the word, 
just economy? If Ireland were re- 
duced to just obedience to law, would 
not the expense now incurred to main- 
tain imperfect order be reduced in full 
proportion to the interest to be paid 
on any.sum of money advanced for 
such improvement ? Would not the 

16 ° 
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profit. arising from yokes soon 


repay the interest, and gradually the 
capital of a sum so advanced? Ifthe 
eountry were once rendered. 
obedient: to law, would: not; Engli 

capital flow there instead of being.em- 
ployed in the cultivation and improves 
ment of other countries? It is the 
apprehension of insecurity which de- 
ters English and Seoteh farmers from 


‘migrating to Ireland, and prevents 


British capital generally from flowing 
to Ireland, where, if security were 
certain, it would meet with awple re- 
ward. ’ 
There are, however, unfortunate 
circumstanees, independent of Govern 
ment, which retard the advance of 
Ireland in prosperity,. The Catholic 
religion, as it is found in Ireland, has 
divided the people of the country 
into adverse parties; and is injuri-+ 
ous to industry. Without adverting 
to other circumstances, the number 
of holidays takes from the imdus- 
try of Ireland many days of labour. 
The same éffect may be observed in 
other countries, A traveller passing 
through Switzerland, from a Protes- 
tant to a Catholic cantop, was sur- 
prised to find the good road in the 
tirst, changed to a very bad road in 
the other ; and the whole appearance 
of the country changed. How _ does 
this happen? he.said to the postilion, 
‘The man. replied, “ C’est. un_ pays 
férie,” “ It is a country of holidays.” 

Another cause of the unimproved 
state of many parts of Ireland, is the 
embarrassed condition of the proprie- 
tors, whose estates are generally = 
dened with debts, and who. make 
their condition worse by dishonest at- 
tempts to avoid the payment of those 
debts. The administration of law for 
the recovery of debts is prevented ; 
sometimes by fraud, sometimes by 
force, sometimes by favour. The pro- 
cess by outlawry, and grants in cus- 
todiam, unavoidably lead to gross mis- 
management of the land. The occu- 
pier has no certainty of tenure, and 
the owner of the land is not his Jand- 
lord. Under such management the 
property must fall into decay. 

Many of the proprietors are absent 
from the country; some willingly; 
others from necessity, to avoid pay- 
ment of their debts. Of the latter, 
half the income of their lands is taken 
by creditors in possession ; and the ex- 
pense of keeping other creditors out of 
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mn, exhausts the cao part of 
é income of the other half. . Under 
such cirédmstanees, improvement of 
land can scarcely’ be ex 4 and in- 
ternal’ order must suffer for want of 
the residence of those most interested 
to maintain order. When the landlord 
is abserit, the agent is lord of the soil, 
and the tenants feel the difference. 
‘The manner in which lands have 
been let in Ireland has in many parts 
been very injurious to the country. 
At least one third of Ireland has been 
granted by leases for lives, renewable 
for ever. ‘The lessees have granted like 
leases under them ; and there are many 
instances of four or five such grants, 
from lessee to lessee, so that the occu~ 
pying tenant may have four, five, or 
six, landlords over him, each of whom 
may distrain the goods of the occupy- 
ing tenant for the rents due to him, 
which may be a hundred times more 
than the rent due from the occupying 
tenant, whose immediate landlord is 
generally in arrear to his superiors, and 
too poor to make any improvement. 
Leases for long terms of years, of lands 
which are under-let in various parcels, 
and those parcels again under-let in 
smaller parcels, the occupying tenant 
being thus made subject to the de- 
mands of many superior lords, have 
produced similar inconvenience. The 
extinction of such superior and subor- 
dinate tenures would tend to the im- 
provement of Ireland, by rendering the 
mmmediate lord of the occupying tenant 
rich instead of poor, enabling him to 
assist in improving, and relieving the 
occupying tenant from any injuryari- 
sing from the demands of superior 
a 
Economy is not the characteristic of 
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an Trish rae If he determines 
on improvement, he often. has not the 
means. If he has mocanes eset 
sets: out. on-a plan far beyond his 
means, involves himself in distress, 
and leaves'his work:imperfect. Wan 
Irish gentleman. builds'.a miansion- 
house, it isgenerally.on a plan far bé- 
yond his means ; he becomes distress- 
ed, and the house is never finished. 
His tenants suffer, because their Jand- 
lord has spent too much money. The 
Irish gentry are generally extravagant, 
seldom economical ; but sometimes the 
spendthrift in youth becomes penuri- 
ous in age; and in the next genera- 
tion, the son dissipates in a moment, 
what the father has employed years to 
accumulate. 4 lien 
But the t grievance of I 

is, that the fav Sonat sovereign. High 
and low, rich and poor, all are dispo- 
sed to be above the law, or to:evade its 

rovisions. The errors. of above six 
hundred years cannot be remedied in 
a moment ; and they have stamped, 
nerally, such an impression on the 
racter of the people of Ireland, that:re- 
form is a very difficult task. And yet 
it is not a hopeless task. An Irishman 
in Ireland, and an Irishman out-of 
Ireland, aredifferent characters. There 
is nothing in the soil or climate to 
duce this difference. The feeble ad- 
ministration of the Government, which 
has pervaded every part of the coun- 
try, and rendered the powers. of the 
law everywhere weak and inefficacious, 
is the evil spirit which has thrown its 
baneful influence over the whole. 

, You are welcome to use these rude 
hints as you please, or to throw them 
into the fire, if you should so ao 


one a tual 











form their judgment from the dictates 
of: impartial justice, plain truth, and 
sober common. reason ; and they are 
not the less ‘satisfied with it, because 
it is unfashionable and un lar. 
Such people must have fe in the 
eonduct of the Government and the 
country, for the last two years, re- 
= the Co:n Laws, a spectacle 
ike extraordinary, afflicting, and por- 


It is a fact which no man living 
will question, that if the agriculturists 
cannot obtain a price for their corn 
sufficient to. pay the costs of its pro- 
duction, it must no longer be grown. 
With respect ‘to wheat, Ministers 

ves say that this priee ought 

to’ be: 60s. per quarter*, and most 
people—including the intelligent part 
of the manufacturers—agree with 
them. A higher price is not asked for 
by the agriculturists. Putting out of 
sight the orant multitude, * the 
crack-brai economists, and a few 
unprineipled newspapers, a general 
unanimity exists amidst the agricul- 
turists, the manufacturers, and the 
traders, _— what the price of wheat 
ought to Some respectable people 
= satin that 55s. or 54s. ‘weald 
ete agriculturist from loss; 
ut none assert that 60s. would leave 
him more than moderate profit ; and 
this difference of 5s. or 6s. is not in- 
sisted on in any quarter as one of ma- 
terial moment. If any man can be 
found to say that the price ought to 
be lower—that it ought not to be more 
than 50s. or 40s.—they do not ven- 
ture to argue that such a price would 
cover the cost of production, and 
therefore they in effect admit that it 
would ruin half the community. They 
are; of course, not entitled to the least 
notice. When the clashing of inte- 
rests, and the trifling difference which 
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Sei or 6s. make in a price:of 60s. are 
looked: at, it may: be fairly said that 
the agriculturists, manufacturers, and 


traders, are — unanimous, ‘in 
ee ae what the price of wheat 
t to 7 


- It is another fact, which no- man 
living will question, that it is utterly 
impossible to keep wheat at exactly 
the same price in every week through- 
out the year. Its price must. general- 
ly-be some shillings per quarter lower 
just after harvest, when the whole 
crop is uticonsumed, and much of it 
is in the hands of necdy farmers, who 
are compelled to sell ; than for some 
time previously to harvest, when but 
little of the erop is left, and that. little 
is held by wealthy people. The ex- 
pectation of an abundant crop will de- 
press it: unpromising weather will 
raise it considerably. Speculation 
will cause it to fluctuate ; public pros- 

ity, or adversity, will exercise 
Ses influence over it. Neither the 
absence of all Corn Laws, nor: any 
Corn Law that human ingenuity could 
invent, could keep the price of wheat 
from varying in the course of the year 
to the extent of several shillings per 
quarter. 

Taking it for granted that the agri- 
eulturist ought to obtain 60s. per quar~ 
ter for all the wheat he sells, it neces- 
sarily'follows that, if he sell half at 
55s., he ought to sell the other half 
for 65s. If he sell two-thirds at 55s., 
he ought. to sell the remaining one- 
third for 70s. As this will.only make 
the average price to him 60s., soit will 
a the average cost the same 
to the consumer. The latter will gain 
as much from the low price, ashe will 
lose from the high one; and, for the 
year round, he will practically buy his 
wheat at 60s. the quarter. 

It is from all this demonstrable, that 
a law, having for its object, to prevent 
the agriculturist from obtaining more 
on the average of what he sells than 
60s., ought to permit him to obtain at 
times considerably more than this 
price. If it prevent him from ever 
Seen it must. necessarily 
prevent him from ever obtaining on 





* We mean the quarter according to the old bushel; our readers must understand 


this to be our nicaning throughout -the article. 
; . 9 
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the average so much. The fluctuations 
will compel him to sell much of his 
crop ‘for’ several shillings less, while 
he' will never be able to obtain a: few 
shilli more, to counterbalance it. 
If the law prevent him from ever ob- 
taining more, by admitting foreign 
wheat as soon.as his price rises to 60s., 
he will not often obtain more than 
from 50s. to 55s,: putting bad har- 
vests out of. sight, it will admit as 
much foreign wheat.as will keep the 
price down at 50s, or 55s., except du- 
ring short and distant intervals. 

It will be denied by.no man, who 
attaches any value to truth and rea- 
son, that if the law be partial at all, 
it ought to be so to the.agriculturist. 
If it occasionally make corn for a few 
weeks 3s., or eyen Ss«, per quarter 
dearer than it ought to be, the evils of 
this‘ endure but for a moment, and 
they are. so slight as to be scarcely felt 
by the community. But if it open the 
ports at too low a price, it may easily 
plunge the whole of the agriculturists, 
that is, half the community, into bit- 
ter distress, which may last for years. 
If our production of corn were consi~ 
derably below our consumption, there 
would always be ademand for foreign 
corn in our market, and its import 
might only keep prices stationary. But 
we produce about as much as we con- 
sume ; consequently if the ports be 
opened in ordinary years, as much fo- 
reign corn is admitted, as produces a 
large and immediate ction of 
prices.. : 

So long therefore as we grow as 
much, or nearly as much wheat as we 
‘ean consume, it is wholly above ques- 
tion, that foreign wheat ought not to 
be admitted until the price reach, at 
the lowest, about 70s., if the agricul- 
turist be to obtain, on the pips. 
60s. We of course put out of sight 
bad harvests. If the law admit foreign 
wheat at 64s. or 66s., the average price 
to the agriculturist must always be 
considerably below 60s. 

Our late Corn Laws excluded foreign 
wheat until the priee rose to 70s. It 
must be obvious to every one, that if 
they had been kept in existence, they 
would have’ kept the average price of 
wheat +4 below wun a ane On 
opening the ports, they would always 
have admitted far uae foreign wheat 
than the deficiency. of the time requi- 
red ; and this would have produced a 
Jarge reduction of price. Putting out 
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of the. question bad harvests, they 
would only have suffered wheat to rise 
to 70s. once, for a few weeks, in two 
been sonsterpese by fll pes 
n coun e u- 
ced by the opening of the ports ; th 
would never have suffered the agricul 
turist to obtain an average priceof more 
than from 58s. to 63s. or 65s. ; and of 
course they would never have suffered 
the cost to be more to the consumer. 

By the government, as well as by the 
ignorant and deluded multitude, these 
laws have been stigmatized as the pa~ 
rents of general high prices, and as 
ing almost ruinous. to the. co t 
They have been declared to be so 
as to be incapable of amendment. Mi- 
nisters have never s of bettering 
the mode of taking the averages—of 
opening the ports whenever the six 
weeks’ average should reach 70s. in« 
stead of merely opening them at four 
periods in the year—of “ improve- 
ment” of any kind upon the main 
principle of prohibition up to 70s. 
They have spaken of nothing save the 
utter abolition of, these laws, and the 
enactments of a new one, the reverse 
in principle, Tee 

ow, on what grounds have they 
ed ?—Have. they.proved that 
under the Corn Laws, wheat, in ordi- 
years, has been dearer than it 
ought to have been ?—No,—official 
documents prove that it has been 
cheaper. Have they proved that it is 
possible for these laws to give the 
egriculturist in ordinary years a higher 
average.price. than from 58s. to 65s. ? 
—No. This is a manifest impossibi- 
lity. Have eal sry that these 
laws were incap of amendment, 
reserving the main principle of prohi- 
bition up to 70s.?—No. They have 
not attempted it. They have not fur- 
nished, or endeavoured to furnish, a 
“ngs tittle of that proof, which alone 
justify so Gigantic and perilous 
a change of establi law. 

On what grounds, then, have they 
proceeded ?—One of the leading argue 
ments of themselves and their sup 
ers has been, that the Corn Laws 
would not admit Foreign wheat until 
the price should rise to 80s. The fact 
is this;—The law of 1822 was not.to 
come into operation until wheat should 
rise to 80s. ; but it was for ever after 
to open the ports when the price should 
rise to 70s. In other this law, 

from the moment of its coming into 
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the ports. ‘The. pro- 
vision that it should not haye opera« 
tion until the price should rise to 80s., 
was.in reality no part of the permanent 
; it, was merely to fix. the time 
be the law shen. bane effect ; and 
moment of the law’s operation 
w bare sled for eer It 
might have expunged, without 
altering in the least the permanent 
law.. Yet this provision was trumpet- 
ed forth and reasoned from, as,though 
the Corn, Laws would always have 
taken 80s. as the. price for opening the 
ports. . That was insisted on to be a 
valid reason.for the utter abolition of 
the laws, which in truth had, nothing 
to do with them, beyond fixing the 
time.when one of them should have 
eit pathe 7 has been, th 
~ Another ent has that 
pas admitted 


price for opening the 


1319, efore they closed’ the ports 
819 ore they c ports.. 
The fact. here is, that.one of the laws 
was not then framed ; one of its ob« 
jects was to prevent excessive import- 
ation, and it has never been tried. 

A third argument has been, that the 
laws did. not admit oats when they 
ought to have done it in August last. 
If a remedy were here necessary, it 
might have been found in this—the 
average , ere of the preceding six or 

ight weeks, might have weekly open- 

or closed the ports, vam. of the 

quarterly regulation. This would not 

Bane altered the essential principle of 
Ws. 

. Another argument has. been, that 
Ministers admitted Foreign wheat in 
1825 and 1826, when the laws.,would 
not admit it. Has it been proved that 
this was necessary ?>—No. When they 
admitted the wheat in the first year, 
they said they did it, not because the 
Brive was too high, but. to prevent the 

ws from admitting it, and thereby 
producing too low a price, Their ad- 
mission of it in the second. year was 
proved, by the fall of price it produ- 

» to he a very unnecessary and mis-~ 
chievous measure, 

- Another argument has. been, that. 
the laws produced frequent and yio- 
lent fluctuations in price; this is, re- 
Fated PY oficial documents. 

But the great argument, has been, 
that the laws were prohibitory, ‘The 
protécting-dtity on cottons, in reality, 
prohibits the import of them so long, 
as they aré below a certain price: the 
Corn Laws merely did‘ the same in re« 
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effeet, was constantly ta take 70s,as the . 








CAug: 
spect of corn. Separating the prohi~ 
bition from the cotanindieat thekaws, 
nothing has ever been urged against 
it save senseless declamation. Mr 
Huskisson’s horror of prehibitien in 
trading regulations could not proper 
ly y.to it; the latter. prohibition 
is complete and. unvarying; it ex- 
cludes an artiele at all.times, and un- 
der all circumstances. But though one 
of the Corn Laws did not do this, it 
was not so prohibitory in its. nature 
as a constant high duty ; it gave at all 
times full admission to Foreign Corn 
when it was necessary. . Ministers in- 
tend their new law to be as much a 
prohibition, up to a certain price, as 
the old ones were. 

The Corn Laws have been abolish- 
ed, in the teeth of everything neces- 
sary to justify it. They have been 
charged. with producing what they 
did. not, and could not, produce ; they 
have been represented to be what they 
demonstrably were not; a .clamour 
has been raised against them, ignorant 
and wicked in its origin, and self-evi- 
dently false in its assertions and de- 
ductions ; and these have formed the 
grounds on which they have been abo- 
lished. 'When we look at this, and 
then turn to the fact, that if the abo- 
lition have been made on erroneous 
grounds, it will plunge half the com- 
munity into ruin and misery ;-we are 
constrained to say, that a measure so 
thoroughly indefensible scarcely ever 
before disgraced any government, or 
any country. 

And now, what is the new law of 
Ministers ?>—this last and most finish- 
ed specimen of the new science and 
philosophy ? 

In this law, the principles of free 
trade are almost wholly thrown over- 
board ; this is admitted by its parents 
and supporters. Mr Canning, on in- 
troducing it, stated that it was neither 
a free-trade measure nor a prohibito- 
ry one—that it was both—that it was 
in truth a hermaphrodite law. Mr 
Brougham, after being hugely puzzled, 
discovered, or thought he discovered, 
that it combined the principle of free 
trade with that of prohibition. When 
our legislators have got thus. far in 
producing love and union amidst op- 
posites and antipathies, it will sur- 
prise no one, if Mr Canning unfold 
some discovery for roasting meat by 
immersing it in the Thames; or if 
Mr Brougham give birth tosome mag- 
nificent invention for combining life 
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and:death, and enabling the seme hu- 
man being to. be eternally dead and 
eternally alive. . .- 

Ministers say, that the agricultu- 
rists ought. to obtain 60s. per quarter 
for. wheat... Whether be sincere 
or not, is: known to.God and them- 
selves, but: not to us; and. whatever 
we may. suspect, we must speak on 
the assumption that they are sincere. 
Now, according to the old. bushel, the 
new jaw is to. subject Foreign wheat 
to a duty of 20s. whenever the Ga- 
zette price is 60s.. ‘This ‘gazette- 
price under the old mode of taking 
the averages—and. the law in its ori- 
gin was bottomed on this mode—did 
not enable a large portion of the agri- 
culturists to obtain more than 55s. 
If, however, we assume the Gazette 
price to be the one received by the 
agriculturists, it is abundantly ma- 
nifest, that’ when it is 60s. Foreign 
wheat ought to be. rigidly excluded, 


if its admission would cause a reduc~’ 


tion of price. : 

Corn, in our market, is in perfectly 
different. circumstances from most 
other important articles of trade. We 
draw our supplies of cotton and sugar. 
wholly from abroad ; therefore large 
and regular importations are necessary 
for keeping prices stationary. We pro- 
duce a vast quantity of tallow, and 
some other things, but not sufficient 
for our consumption, therefore a con« 
stant import to a certain extent is ne~ 

ry for keeping. prices stationary. 
But we produce about as much corn 
as we can consume, and when this is 
the case, the admission of Foreign corn 
must inevitably lower prices.. Such 
admission would only keep them sta- 
tionary, when it should merely supply 
a deficiency in our production. 
. Whea, p Cam sa the Agriculturists 
can barely obtain a remunerating price, 
it is a.decisive proof that the market 
is plentifully.supplied ; and that the 
admission-of Foreign corn would de- 
press prices. Of course, such corn 
should be rigidly excluded whenever 
prices are not above remunerating 
ones. 

Now, how would the new law ope- 
rate? ‘The best qualities of wheat are 
in the London market 8s. or 10s. per 
quarter higher than the Gazette price ; 
this difference will be greater, if the 
new mode of taking the averages cause 
them to be lower than they were un- 
der. the: old; one. . We will, however,, 
assume the difference to be 7s., and. 
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the Gazette price is 60s., and the Agri- 
culturists are obtaining the same, the 
best Foreign wheat will sellin Londott 
for 67s.; and it will ‘be-subject to a 
duty of 20s. -If to this'duty we add 
12s. as the expenses and profit of the: 
importer; we then have 35s. as flte. 
price of the Foreign grower. ‘The ave- 
rage price of the London market is‘3s. 
or ao mnere a peewee Price, eonse= 
uent e ties of Foteign 
Lt 7 will fetch. in Jiondon -what 
would leave about 30s. to the grower. 
It is admitted, that- these ‘prices: 
would remunerate the grower-of Fo-« 
reign wheat. When, - thereforé, the. 
Gazette price should be-60s.,' and the _ 
agriculturists should be only obtain« 
ing the price: which Ministers’ them< 
selves say is necessary to. save theni’ 
from loss, the ‘new law would admit 
into the London market, wheat from 
most ‘parts of the world at a good pros, 
fit to both the Foreign growerand the 
importer. 
It must be observed, that in our 
large places generally, the price of the 
better qualities of wheat is some: shil- 
lings per quarter above the Gazette’ 
price. The difference, however, is not 
received by the rR per 3 it is 
swallowed up by the costs of transit, 
and the profits-of the corn-dealets. 
What would be the conseqien¢e im 
ordinary years? A very large import, 
of which the whole, or nearly the 
whole, would be-excess of supply over 
consumption. It would cause an’ac- 
cumulation which would soon’ bring 
down prices. Prices would fall abroad, 
as they would fall here. If the 'Ga- 
zette price should sink to 55s., the 
price of the best wheat in the London; 
market would be 62s., ‘and the duty 
would be raised to 30s. When the 
duty is deducted from the London 
price, it leaves 32s. for the importer 
and Foreign grower. In late years. 
wheat has been bought abroad on such 
terms, that the importers could afford 
to sell it at 32s. It is idle to tell us. 
that this was caused by glut ; né mat» 
ter what the cause was, it proves ‘that 
wheat may be’ imported and sold in 
our market at such a price for yeats in 
succession. A glut in our market. 
would — in the Foreign’ 
one, and weshouldimportat glut prices. 
__ When, therefore,'the agriculturists 
should be only obtaining 55s,, should 
be selling at a losing price—the import 
of Foreign-wheat would be large. The 








eh 
effect would he an honunianee which 
would bring down the price below 50s., 
which would probably bring it for a 
time to 40s. 

Ministers and their friends have 
argued in this manner—You cannot 
import, annually, above one-twelfth 

f what you consume, and such a 
pcr Aas do no mischief. Nothing 
cduld be more erroneous than this. 
Only that corn should be looked at, 
which is actually bought and sold ;— 
what the agriculturists consume, ne- 
ver enters or affects the market, and 
it ought to be put pean os of the 
question. The market of London, and 
a small number of other large places, 
governs prices, and the quantity of 
corn sufficient to glut it, is sufficient 
to render prices ruinous throughout 
the country. . London is estimated to 
import 5000 quarters of wheat weekly, 
for its consumption. Were it to im- 
port, weekly, this quantity of British, 
and a like quantity of Foreign wheat, 
accumulation would follow, and the 
ai would sink until the ports should 

wholly closed. 

‘But the mischief would only flow 
in part from regular importation. In 
the summer a Po sey: is, and 
ought to be, some shillings per quar- 
ter higher, than it is in the ely 
months. ‘In summer, the import 
would chiefly take place. If British 
new wheat, which is commonly the 
case, should come to market in bad 
—, genet Christmas, it would 
fetch, perhaps, 10s. per quarter less 
than the best Foreign; and it would 
be scarcely saleable. The Forei 
would thus be consumed, and the 
British ‘be kept in the hands of the 
grower. The consequence would be 
a ruinous glut of British wheat. As 
we grow about as much corn as we 
consume, when a glut takes place, it 
is pretty s to continue, with aver- 

crops, for some years. 

Then the new law Mire ord no 
protection against groundless fears and 
pa don | If F the eve of harvest 

ete be a few weeks of unfavourable 
weather, it is sure to set the specula- 
tors to work, and to raise corn consi- 
derably. In such a case, an enormous 
quantity of Foreign corn would be 
brought into the market, and, -pro- 
bably; our own crop would not suffer 
in the least from the weather. . 

‘The new law would therefore have 
admitted Foreign wheat to a greater 
or less extent, until the Gazette price 
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should have fallen below. 44s. Im- 
portation would soon have created .a 
glut, which would have sunk the price 
much below 55s. In ordinary years, 
the mass of our farmers—those who 
need protection the most—would have 
obtained no more than from 45s. to 50s. 
From harvest until May, the Gazette 
ice would generally have fluctuated 
tween these sums, whatever it might 
have been in the rest of the year. 

What we have said ting wheat, 
is applicable to other kinds of grain. 

How Ministers, in introducing a 
law like this, could say that the agri- 
culturists ought to obtain 60s., we 
cannot tell. If we give them credit 
for sincerity, it fixes upon them the 
imputation of gross ignorance and in- 
capacity. 

This law, after jpossing the Com- 
mons, was sent to the Lords as a mo- 
ney bill. It was intimated by Minis- 
ters, that the Commons would stand 
upon their privileges—that they would 
not suffer the Peers to make any al- 
teration—and that if such alteration 
were made, it would insure the rejec- 
tion of the law. We wonder, that 
even in these times anything so un- 
constitutional and shameful could be 
ventured on. ‘ 

Putting aside its name, the law did 
not possess -a single characteristic of a 
money bill, so far as concerns privi- 
lege. Ministers had always declared, 
that the duties were imposed for pur- 
poses wholly different from those of 
revenue, and this was notoriously the 
fact. Every one knew that the duties, 
in their intention, had nothing to do 
with taxation; and that they were 
imposed solely to regulate the import 
of corn. Every one knew, that ifthe 
Peers should make any alteration, it 
would be from motives having nothi 
to do with a desire to interfere wi 
the granting, or appropriating, of 
public money. As to the name of 
money bill, the law had not the least 
right to it ; it was called by this name 
nowhere, save in the House of Lords, 
and it might, with equal ropriety, 
have been called a turnpike bill. 

The question brought before the 
Upper frames of Parliament by this 
pretended money bill, vitally affected 
the interests of at least half the Popa 
lation ofthe United Kingdom. ie 
experience of the years which follow- 
ed: 1818, decisively proved, that an 
erroneous decision would involve not 
only the great landowners, but the 
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ges fee small ones, the farmers, 
usbandry labourers, iri beg- 
gary and distress, and that, in 
tion to this; it would have the most 
baleful effects on trade and manufac- 
tures; -‘A question more complex and 
important, and affecting more com- 
preheusively the fortunes and bread 
of the community, and all the best in- 
térests. of the empire, could not be 
named or imagined. Of course, a 
question calling more imperiously for 
all. the caution, knowledge, talent, 
wisdom, examination, and di ion, 
which sotu Houses of Parliament 
could supply, could not be named, or 
imagin With regard to practical 
knowledge, the Lords were necessarily 
much better qualified to decide than 
the:Commons. Yet, by calling the 
law a money bill, the Upper House 
was precluded from all examination 
with a view to improvement ; if it 
had been friendly to the general prin- 
ciple, but hostile to some of the de- 
tails, it was prohibited from making 
any alteration; it was restricted to 
a wholesale acceptance or rejection 
touching the essential parts of the 
measure. ; 
’ If we look for evidence to prove that 
human wisdom could ‘not have fixed 
the duties more correctly than the 
House of Commons had fixed them, 
we find only evidence of a contrary 
character. o one having a little 
practical knowledge, and having con- 
sidered the subj can read the 
s of Mr Canning, Mr Brough- 
am, and their supporters, without be- 
ing convinced that they did not un- 
derstand what they were doing ; and 
that there never was a great question 
more ignorantly, superficially, and 
wretchedly debated in the House of 
Commons, than this was, so far as re- 
gards the advocates of the change. If 
we give Ministers credit for good in- 
tentions, every one knows that they 
were led to a great ‘extent by abstract 
doctrines and closet visionaries ; that 
they were largely under the influence 
of party spirit; and that they acted 
much more from the impulses of sec- 
tarian enthusiasm, than from the im- 
partial dictates of truth and ex 
rience. ‘Their supporters donaisted in 
the main.of those who were led 
to support them, and of those who 
deemed it to be their personal or party 


interest to support them. Everything 


— ‘to render it impossible for 
the House of Commons to make’ the 
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law. perfect, or to make it other 


than exceedingly, erroneous. . The 
public weal iniperiously demanded 
that the House of Peers should have 


full liberty to subject it to the most 
severe revision, and to make an 
charige in the duties that it might 
deem necessary. If the vanity of Mi- 
nisters had been less, and their r 
for duty had been greater—if, th 
had cared less for their own interests, 
and more for those of the country— 
they would have used privilege, not 
to restrict the Peers from investiga- 
tion and improvement, but to enable 
them to carry both ‘to the farthest 
point possible. > <. 
A large body of Peers met the Law 
with a direct negative, and they were 
defeated. The Duke of Welling 
then proposed an amendment, de- 
feated Ministers. The latter next, in 
a mighty pet, kicked the Law out of 
Parliament. : mf 
* The Duke of Wellington has, of 
course, been bitterly abused for his 
conduct, and he has had somethin 
more showered upon him than, hard 
names. Falsehoods—rank, base, ma- 
lignant falsehoods—are the missiles of 
the pretended liberals arid philoso- 
phers, and with these they have pele 
ed his Grace. most profusely. They 
have asserted that he was actuated b 
factious motives, and that from suc 
motives he opposed 4 measure in Par- 
liament which he had sanctioned in 
the Cabinet. The vile assertion has 
been made by other people than the 
Cockney press-gang ; it has been made 
in the House of Commons ; the very 
Mr Baring—the individual who, ac- 


cording to report, was, L0t many years 
ago, saved from uttcr ruin by the 
Duke of We —nas becn cas 


pable of ting it. Poor Mr Baring! 
—To think that a man who has even 
one than once shared in or cout 
and niggardly panégyrics, i have 
thus di Phim The anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo—the 
day on which the Duke’s nam 
never to be breathed by the Eng 
man, save with sentiments of enthu- 
siastic gratitude and veneration—was 
the day on which this atrocious attack 
was made upon his fair fame in the 
House of Commons. a. 
Was the measure which came be- 
fore the Peers precisely the same which 
the Duke sanctioned in the Cabinet ? 
No such thing. Mr Canning, Mr 
Huskisson, and others who sanctioned 
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it inthe ete anode ao quent-sliers. 
tions in it afterwar: they st yaar aps ca 
Commons ; 

‘tae = chan ht he si ave ben 4 
w was pr 4 e. His 
Grace might with perfectproprietpyhave 
said—This is = the measare —y 
I tein the Cabinet ; ve 
eer the mode of. taking i ave< 
rages, &c. I-dissent from your alter~ 
ations,-and if- you. persist in them, I 
will oppose the whole measure. He 
had, in consistency and honour, just as 
much right to suggest changes and 
improvements while the Bill was in 
progress through the Lords, as Mi- 
nisters had » mt wy it was 
in progress thr e Commons. 
This, however, wouhd not do for the 
liberal and enlightened Philosophers. 
Mr Canning and Mr Huskisson, after 
agreeing to the measure in. the Ca- 
binet, were to have. full liberty to 
make any change in it whatever 5 but 
the Duke’was not only to be bound 
from suggesting the smallest change, 
but he -was.to be bound likewise to 

it, no matter what changes 
might be be made in it by Ministers. 

Now, what was the amendment pro~ 
posed by the Duke of Wellington ? 
At the time, there were between: six 
and seven hundred thousand quarters 
of ‘Foreign wheat, including flour, in 

the weekly importations were 
large ; and there was almost a cer- 
tainty that the quantity would be rai- 
sed by harvest to nearly a million of 
quarters. There was a prospeet of an: 
abundant crop—of a crop sufficient for 
our consuniption. Therewasnot aman. 
it the Cabinet who did not know that 
if nearly a million of quarters of Fo- 
reign wheat ‘were brought upon the: 
market at harvest, to meet an ‘abun- 
dant crop of our on it would pro- 
of . sue dtenr hen the mark 
prices, especially when the market: 
was to egg eee 9 ‘to en af 
ions. To this, 
pr ahem “had not deigcd to make 
thé slichtest provision. 

: Phe Duke, as a member of a’Com- 

jittee, liad beeh convincedl*that the 
ea by means of fictitious: 

could raise the hens and: 

the bonded corn into the mat 

we at leasure. He therefore 

¢ bonded wheat should 

rabased yg hes the’ — a 

Toa rise ‘to 668. This 

ed whieat ; it did ‘no "J ~ 

other grain, or wheat, not bonded ; it 








CAng. 
did not affect.the a le. of the law, 
aceording to Ww 
represented tol be ; inc wm 


constantly open for Foreign. wheat at 
the duty fixed by the law, provided it it 
should not be. bonded ; and it made 
no change whatever in respect of other 
kinds: of corn. 

- Previously to proposing his amend-. 
ment. to Parliament, the Duke solicit- 
ed the opinion of. Mr Huskissen. The 
reply of the latter was so e and 

ambiguous in its meaning, that the 
Duke expected his amehdment would 
be wholly or partially adopted by Mi~ 
nisters. .After he had carrjed it, he 
offered to withdraw it, provided they 
would remedy that defect in the tes 
which they practically admitted - to 
exist. Conduct like this, forsooth, was 
called factious. An attempt to improve 
the law, by removing an admitted de- 
fect, and applying a preventive to that 
which . was Was to plunge half the 
community into distress, was, , 
sooth, to oppose the whole law from 
party. ‘and factious motives. Those who 
invented. the dirty slander. were the 
factious ;.they were the men who de- 
stroyed the law from party and fac« 
tious. motives. If,every Member. of 
Parliament would always act as the 
Duke of Wellington acted on this oc- 
casion—would look at fact,experience, 
reason, and public good, without ¢a- 
ring for party and personal interests— 
the country would suffer far less than 
it:does from party and faction. . 

But this amendment was ruinous to 
the law, because it altered the duty ; 
and to this the Commons could: not 
consent. on the score of privilege....No 
matter then how necessary-it might 
be. Although: it. might be essential for 
saving the whole comnaunity from dis~ 
tress; it was still to be rejected:solely 
on aceount of privilege... ‘These .who 
argue'thus, are the -enemits of both 
privilege and the constitution,:.. 

The amendment. was carried, -and 
im consequence Ministers abandoned 
the’bill. Them began the war of slan~ 
der and oy nape Mr Connano* 
cerding to the newspapers, charged: 
the Peds, in his place in Parliament, 
with being :determined to reject any 
change whatever that the ‘Commons 
mightdevise respecting the Corn Laws. 
He stated.that- this was clear to all:;) 
and that the people who walked . the 
streets that. such was the 
fact.« What the street-walkers, who 
did this were, in sex andvcalling, the 
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Right Honourable Gentleman did not 
describe ; and it is possible enough 
that there may be a class capable of 
doing it. But no matter whether the 
charge was made. by the Prime Mini< 
ster, or by street-walkers, or by both ; 
it was grossly untrue—it was made 
= Oe of — mien Aa 
éontrary. Previously to its being 
made, the Peers, in their collective 
capacity, had proved themselves to be 
willing ‘to pass the law sent to them 
from thé Commons, with this excep~ 
tion only—they raised the duty on 
ponded wheat. This alteration sanc- 
tioned the principle of the law, and 
involved the abolition of the existing 
Corn Laws. Mr Canning’s charge was 
much worse than calumnious ; it con- 
stituted as abominable an attack upon 
the rights and independence of Par- 
liament, as ever was made: It in rea- 
lity asserted, that the Upper House 
had no right in the constitution to be a 
deliberative body, or anything but the 
instrument. of the Lower one: df ene 
of the Estates of the Realm is to be 
thus dealt with, we may easily divine 
what is to be done with aiiother: Tlie 
object.evidently was, to'fill the cour 
try with delusion and distraction—to 
tion—and to obtain that ~~ 
amidst them by intimidation, whi 
could: not be obtained by constitu< 
tional means. 
Mr Canning’s attack was met by 
several of the Peers as it deserved to 
be. Lord Grey’s eloquent and consti-« 
tutional reply to it the high~ 


"After the Premier had acted in this 
manner, it was very natural for his 


newspa! to'rum round the whole 
cirele of wove ee . They 


they 
citements to the bad passions of the 
multitude. If what these newspapers 
have —* from ~ 
specti Corn question, was. 
tected ato a whole, it would exhibit 
such aimass of base, premeditated 
misrepresentations, and wilful, cool- 
blooded, diabolical falsehoods, as hu- 
though es f prod: —, 
t 0 ucing. . 

We will examine, first, how far the 
Duke of Wellington’s amendment was 
calculated to produce. famine-prices 
and starvation. : 

Vox. XXII. - 


The Rejected Corn Laisy oor 


This amendment admitted all kinds" 
of grain, save wheat, at the duties fixe 
ed by the House of Commons ; it ad+ 
mitted unbonded «wheat ae 
fixed by the House of Commons; 
it would have admitted bonded wheat 
whenever the’ price should have risen 
be toed what was there here to 

uce high prices? Under it a large» 
and constant import of Foreign -whess 
would havé take , and that this 
would have kept the price below 60s. 
can be doubted by uo one. This 
amendment would have constantly ad- 
mitted all the wheat’ and flour ‘that 
Foreign nations could send us, at the 
duty fixed by the House of Commons, 
provided the duty were paid on their 
being landed. ved 

If the law was abandoned because 
the amendment was carried, this was 
not the fault of his Grace. He did 
not intend it to destroy the law. On 
this point, it was the Ministers wha, . 
laboured to produce famine-p1 2 


° prices and 
starvation. » *. ah yeep A Ve 
aime 

v 
the heals law, dies: daclered 


selves to be willing to give the law of 
were willi Forei 
wheat should be admitted whenever 
our price should reach 70a They were 
likewise willing to make improvements 
in the existing laws. Mr Western, 


whose sound and able es were 
never answered, al: they were 
i made an effort in the 


House of Commons to. give the law.of 
1822 immediate effect. :, With 


it. 
Every merchant, every 

turer, every yarn Sing, we is entis 
tlel-sn open Bin Teese Corn. quese 
tion, knows that if Foreign wheat were 
admitted at 70s.,. the effe | be, 
that the price would he y cone 
siderably below 7@s. ce could 
not rise to this without as 


nary years not be more on the 

of than from 60s. to 

63s. or 65s. ‘Would such a price be 

a famine ane, om e the popula 
2 
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tion Not one news- 


8 
wilbdare — affir- 
e.' Itis: c ; ? 
that:what Lord Malmesbury‘and his 
friends advocated, could: not possibly 
tause wheat. to be;-on the average, 
umore than a shilling or two per quar- 
‘tor dearer than it is when we now 
~ write ; and-yet) not’a false sycophant 
ean bef in the-Jand to = 
“its: priee ‘is at present uhreasonab 
dnd now we will ask, what possible 
public benefit of any kind can: be pro- 
duced by these detestable misrepresen- 
tations and falsehoods? Noman can de- 
~ ny, that if thelaw makethe price of corn 
too low, it will plunge half the popu- 
- lation into beggary and misery, and 
bring the most fearful evils upon the 
’ . This is wholly ‘above ques- 
tion.’ It is alike unquestionable; that 
if the law make thie price too high, 
this will produce comparatively but 
little evil, and it can be easily and im- 
mediately: remedied... . It.is:ofeourse 
elear,‘that on public grounds, 
and for the sake of the manufacturers 
and traders, as well .as of that of the 
Agriculturists,:too lowa price ought 
to‘be'guarded against even more Vigi- 
Jantly: than too’high a one. It neces- 
sarily follows, thatthe arguments of 
those who urge that the law will fix 
the price too low, should: be t 
; and dispassionately, examined. 
Such people may be overwhelmed with 
- falsehood and scurrility—they may be 
replied to by mob-clamour—they may 
be made the objects of ar hatred 
and vengeance—and whatcan be gain- 
ed from. this? Public ruin. The Up- 
per House of Parliament may be strip- 
ped of its funetions—it may be invol- 
-ved in war with the Lower One—it 
may..be made the object of national 
animosity—and what will follow? The 
destruction of the Constitution. 

If there be any man who is in dan- 
ger of being misled by the cant of the 
age respecting the march of intellect, 
and the .abounding of knowledge, 
science, and philosophy, who is in 
danger of believing thebombasticegot- 
ism, and silly swaggering of _Minis- 
ters and their worshippers—we pray 
that man to examine impartially the 

i and consequences of this war 
‘on the Corn question. 

That. corn ought to fetch. a price 
sufficient to cover the costs of its pro- 
duction, is admitted on all sides, ‘he 
first step, therefore, to be .taken. was, 
te discover what price would do this. 


The Rejected: Corn Lav. 


Tang. 
This has practically been! taken, 
and ‘eens no material difference af 
opinion touching what the costs:of.the 
ion of corn are, and what price 
is.nécessary to cover them.: = ~: 
The next thing to: be done; mani- 
festly, was—-to enact a law that would, 
as far as possible, always keep corn 
at this price. Now, what has: becn 


done here? The law attempted to.be 


enacted,. only. sought to -prevent ‘the 
price from being too high: «It is ma~ 
nifest that it would have rendered the 
price considerably lower than it ought 
to be, according to the professions of 
all ‘sides., While Ministers declared 
that the agriculturists ought to” have 
a certain price, they proposed a law 
which would have bound them to one 
much lower ; while the manufacturers 
and ‘traders declared their willingness 


to give a certain price, they clamoured 


for a law that would enable them to 
buy far more cheaply. On the nature 
of such conduct we need not enlarge. 
It is demonstrable that: the Corn 
meres he! the one of 1822 had — 
rendered operative, could not:possibly 
have given the agriculturists.a higher 
average price for wheat than vom: 
to 65s... If there be any:truth in 
professions of Ministers and the tra- 
ding part of. the population, the sole 
matter in dispute, consists, of course, 
solely of from.3s. to 5s.: per quarter. 
Now, what is the real practical worth 
of this.to. the consumer? Every Ja- 
bouring man in the country has been 
again and. again told. by. experience, 
that a variation of from 3s. to 5s. in 
the quarter of wheat, very frequently 
makes no variation in. the price: of 
bréad.. The matter in dispute iscom- 
promised in these questions—Shall a 
reduction of from five to-ten per cent 
be made in the price of wheat? And 
shall the price of bread be from a half- 
penny to a penny per week cheaper to 
each member of the community than 
it is at present? For this. the country 
has been filled with strife and distrac- 
tion—the most serious injury has been 
done to agriculture—half the popula- 
tion are to be brought .into danger of 
ruin—and the empireis to be threaten- 
ed with fearful evils. The: reduction 
cannot be made without placing agri- 
culture, and, of course, the best inte- 
rests of the empire, in jeopardy. All 
this may be’talled knowledge, science, 
and philosophy ; but. it.shall never be 
called so by us.. Its parents may boast 
that they are the greatest and wisest 
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men that ever e3 but our pano- 
gyrics-they al wont ever receive. ° 

~ And now what does all the nonsense 
touching fluctuations really amount 


‘to? An advance of; 6s. upon 60s. is 


10 per ‘cent ; one of.10s. is:nearly 17 
per cebt ; and one of 15s. is 25.per 
cents. Im ordinary years, under the 
Corn Laws, the fluctuations would not 
have .been greater than from 6 to 15 
per cent; and the:occasional and..ex- 
treme fluctuations would not have ex» 
ceeded 20 or 25 per cent. Such fluc- 
tuations. cannot be prevented ; they 
take place in every article, and they 
— no mischief. Yet the-men of 
nowledge, science, and philesophy, 
protest, that if wheat be raised for a 
moment from 10 to 20 per cent above 
what it costs in the production; this 
will produce famine and starvation ! 
Do the newspaper clamours’ for 
cheap corn, prove that corn can- be 
produced for the price to which they 
wish to sink it? They do not attempt 
it- Do they ask.what effects their 
cheap corn would produte amidst the 
agricultural population ? No, the mat- 
ter is below their notice. Do they in- 
quire-what the consequences would be 
to trade, manufactures,. revenue, and 
all the best interests of the empire, 
should half the community be plun- 
ged into beggary and distress? No. 
Their cry in reality. amounts to: this 
—cheap corn; though it ruin ten or 
twelve millions of people !—Cheap 
corn, though it rain’ the empire !— 
Their leaders dive still deeper into 
criminal ignorance and absurdity. In 
plain English, the doctrine of M‘Cul- 
loch and his brethren is—sink the 
price of corn below the cost of produc- 
tion, and by this you‘ will enrich the 
producer—ruin your landowners, farm- 
ers, and husbandry labourers, and by 
this you will benefit them mightily. 
Is the age, in which a question of 
such stupendous and perilous import- 
ance is thus argued—in which it is 
attempted to decide such a question 
by delusion and falsehood, by party 
madness, -and the brute iors Of 


‘the populace—the age of knowledge, 


science, anid philosophy? No! it is 


the age of ignorance, folly, and wick- 


ness. 
We have opposed free trade, chiefly 
with reference to its application to 


‘agrieulture.. It could not be made to 


have any material direct operation on 
the leading manufactures ; and - the 


-interests which it has so’ grievously 
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injure do not empl on 
But herald to agriculture, half 


-the community would be exposed to 


its. destructive. direct. operation.. Its 
progress has been.for the moment. are 
rested, and we have yet only had 
its comparatively trifling beginnings, 
Agriculture, however, has only recei- 
wel.its. year’s respite through a heavy 
sacrifice. If the coming crop be,:what 
it. ises tobe, the bonded wheat 
will have very mischievous effects in 
the market. . 

It would be bie in us to 
‘withhold our praise from those: Peers 
by whom the —7 was saved from 
the evils comprehended in the reject- 
ed law.: When public men are auda- 
ciously making @ home nid apostasy, 
trampling upon principle, an 
claiming, iit dheil codshash that they 
have a right to do anything to serve 
their personal and party interests, it 
is refteshing to find bach an example 
of consistency, patriotism, and i 
pendence, as has been furnished by 
Lords Grey, Fitzwilliam, and the other 
‘Whig Peers who voted with the Duk 
of Wellington. When men of their 
station thus nobly cast from them the 
bonds.and interests.of. party, for the 
sake of their country; they shall ne- 
ver, no matter what their party name 
may be, be without our honest pane- 


gyric. 
. ‘The Duke of Wellington needs no 
further praise than-we have given him, 
-however highly he may deserve it. 
But it is tod ords Malmesbury, Lau- 
derdale, Redesdale, Stanhope, and the 
-Peers who voted with them, that the 


itude of the country is especi 
as The excellent roaubetious of Lord 
Redesdale deserve warm commenda- 
tion. ‘Lord: Malmesbury’s unremitting 
search for facts, his patient investiga- 
tion, his accurate deductions; and ¢lear 
aud solid yeasoning, “his steady bold. 
ness in grasping any topic, no matter 
how ‘unpopular, cannot be ‘eulogised 
‘sufficiently. It.ismen like him—men 
who care not for party, who care ‘not 
for pinpppularity, who cannot be sway= 
ed by national delusion, and who con 
rageously assert the dictates of truth, 
reason, experience, and patriotism, re= 
gardless of the consequences—whom 


_ England ought to venerate and follow. 


To such men she owes all she y 
sesses'; and, through such men only, 
can she retain what she possesses, 
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Mr James Montgomery has a new vo- 
lume of Poems in the press. The prin- 
cipal Poem is to be entitled, “ The Peli- 
ean Island.” 

The seventh volume of the Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Colombia, by 
Baron de Humboldt; from the original 
Freneh, by Helen Maria Williams, is on 
the eve of publication. 

Dr Moseley is preparing for publica- 
tion a Dictionary of Latin Quantities ; 
or, Prosodian’s Guide to the different 
Quantities of every Syllable in the Latin 
Language, alphabetically arranged, with 
authorities from the best poets. To which 
will be prefixed, a Treatise on Prosody. 

. The Fourth volume of the English 
Flora, by Sir James E. Smith, President 
of the Linnzan Society, &c. &c, is about 
to appear. 

. Mr T. Hood, the author of “ Whims 
and Oddities, National Tales,” &c. &c. 
js preparing a work for the press, to be 
entitled, “ The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies ;’’ Hero and Leander, Lycus, the 
“Centaur, and other Poems. 

Mr J. R. Young, author of an Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Algebra, will shortly 

blish Elements of Geometry, contain- 
ing a New and Universal Treatise on the 
“Doctrine of Proportion, together with 
“Notes, in which are pointed out and cor- 
rected some important errors that have 
hitherto remained unnoticed in the wri- 
tings of Geometers; also an examination 
of the various Theories of Parallel Lines 

that have been proposed by Legendre, 
Bertrand, Ivory, &c. 

_An Historical Narrative of Dr Fran- 

cia’s Reign in Paraguay, is about to be 
published, in one yolume. 

.. The Rey. George Tolley’s Explana- 
tory View of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as it is delivered in the Scriptures, is 
nearly ready. 

_ . In the press, Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of 
the late War in Spain and Portugal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Vans Kennedy, of 
the Bombay Military Establishment, an- 
nounces for early publication, Researches 
‘into the Origin and Affinity of the Prin- 

es of Asia and Europe. 

A new edition, considerably enlarged, 
‘of The Butterfly Collector’s*Vade Me- 
eum, Will soon appear. 

¢ i new othe of Mr Gent’s Poems, 
with many additions, is announced. 

Mr Arrowsmith announces a Map il- 
justrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, as recorded inthe New Testament, 


Works preparing for Publieation. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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and adapted to the Theories of the most 
eminent Critics; whereon will be like- 
wise: seen, at one view, the Journeys 
during which the Apostle wrote his 
Epistles, together with their dates, and 
the places whence they were sent. 

Mr Strutt is preparing for publication 
a work entitled, Deliciz Sylvarum ; or, 
Select Views of Romantic Forest Scene- 
ry, drawn from Nature, and etched by 
himself. The work will be printed in 
imperial folio, uniformly with The Sylva 
Britannica, or Portraits of Forest Trees. 
By the same author. 

The Visions of Patmos, a Prophetic 
Poem, illustrative of the Apocalypse ; 
with an Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rev. Thomas Grinfield, M.A. Rector 
of Shirland, Derbyshire. 

Some Account of Llangollen and its 
Vicinity,. including a cireuit of about 
seven miles. The whole will be com- 
prised in a pamphlet, the price of which, 
it is hoped, will not exceed Three Shil- 
lings, and will form a Guide Book for the 
Tourist wishing to examine the most re- 
markable places in this highly romentic 
and interesting neighbourhood. 

Elements of Biblical Criticism and in 
terpretations, with special reference to 
the New Testament. Translated from 
the Latin of Ernesti, &c. By Moses Stu- 
art. A new edition, with additions, by Dr 
Henderson, Theological Tutor of the Mis- 
sion College, Hoxton, and author of Bib- 
lical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
&e. 

The Rev. Henry March, of Mill Hill, 
has a new work in the press for young 
people, entitled, the Early Life of Christ, 
an Example to Youth. 

A new and copious General Index to 
the Edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, in 5 vols. 4to, edited by the late 
C. Taylor. 

A Vocabulary to the C2dipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles, with the Derivation 
and Composition of the Words. With 
References and Explanations. By George 
Hughes, M. A. 

A Series of Views in the Isle of Wight, 
‘illustrative of its Picturesque Scenery, 
Castles, Fortresses, and Seats of Nobility 
‘and Gentry, is on the eve of Publica- 
tion, from Drawings made during the 
last summer by Mr F. Calvert, under 
whose superintendence the Plates will 
be coloured, so as to have the effect of 
well-finished Drawings. It will be printed 
in Quarto, and comprise Views of the 
Coast, as well as of the Interior, accom- 
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panied with Descriptions. The size of 
the Plates will admit of very comprehén- 
sive pictorial representation. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. in 
boards, tlie Reasons of the Laws of Mo- 
ses, from the “ Moré Nevochim” of Mai- 
monides. With Notes, Dissertations, and 
a Life of the Author. ‘By James Town- 
‘ley, D.D. — 

_ The first Number of a series of Litho- 
"graphic Views in the Brazils, together 
* with Scenes of ‘the Manners, Customs, 
and Costume of thé Inhabitants, from 


Drawings by Maurice Ragendas, a Ger- © 


“man artist, is on the eve of publication. 
“It will be accompanied by Letter-press 
Description, under tlie superintendence 
of Baron Humboldt. 

A selection of Architectural and other 
Ornaments,—Greek, Roman, and Ita- 
lian, drawn on stone, from tlie originals 
in various Museums and Buildings in 
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Italy, by Messrs Jenkins ana Hoskings, 


‘architects, is’ announced to be published 


in Eight Parts,—the first of which will 
appear in a few days. 

A new. work of the celebrated n 
Brun, on Comparative ‘Physiognomy, 
about to be. ‘Offered to’ the public. . Tt js is 
highly curious‘and interesting, and 
sists of Thirty-seven large ‘Desi ‘a 
Lithography, y Engelman & Co,, de- 


“veloping the relation between the Hu- 


man Physiogriomy and that of the Brute 


‘Creation; with a Dissertation on the 


System. 
Views in the Madeiras, in 26 highly- 
finishéd Drawings on stone, by Messrs 


‘ Westall, Nicholson, Harding, Villeneuve, 


Gauci, Se, from Sketches taken on the 
spot ; and ‘illustrating the most interest- 
ing objects and scenes of the Islands, 

The third Number of Views in Scot- 
land, from Drawings by F.: Nicholson, 
_ Esq. will be shortly published, 


EDINBURGH. 


Southside Papers. Edited by Timo- 
thy Tickler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Campaigns of the British Army in 
Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, 
‘from 1808 to 1814. By the Author of 
Cyril Thornton. In 2 vols. 

An Inquiry into the Structure and Af- 
* finity of the Greek and Latin Languages, 
with Occasional Comparisons of the 
Sanscrit and Gothic; and an Appendix, © 
in which the Derivation of the Sanscrit ‘ 
,from the Greek is éndeavoured to be 
* established. By George Dunbar, F.R,S.E. 
- and Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh.’ 

Will be published’ in October, in two 
Jarge volumes octavo, a new edition of 
Dr Cullen’s First Lines of the Practice of 
Physic, together with his Physiology and 
‘Nosology. In this edition willbe intro- 
duced numerous Extracts from Dr Ciul- 
len’s M.S. Lectures, hitherto unpublish- 
ed, and from his printed Treatise on the 
Materia Medica. Edited by John Thom- 
son, M.D. F.R.S.E. & L., Lecturer on 
the Practice of Physic, and late Regius 
Professor of Military Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


Will be published in September, inone 
Volume octavo, a Treatise on the Elec- 


tion Laws in Scotland. To which will 
be added, a Historical Inquiry concerning 
the Municipal Constitution of Towns and - 
Boroughs. By Artbur Connell, Esq. 
Advocate. 

Nearly ready, in 12mo, Exercises in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, for the use of 
the Second and Senior Greek Classes in. 


_the University of Glasgow. . By Daniel 


Vor, XXII. 


Sandford, Esq." A.M. Oxon., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Will be published in September, the 
Planter’s Guide, or a Practical Essa ssay on 
the best method of giving immediate fr 
fect to Wood, by the removal of large 
‘Trees and Underwood ; being an attempt 
to place the Art on fixed principles, and 
to. apply it to general p' s, useful 


; urposes, 
and ornamental ; chiefly intended for the 


climate of Scotland. By Sir Hehty Steu- 
art, Bart, LL.D. F.R.S.E. &e. 

Tables for Converting the Weights and 
Measures, hitherto in” sé, ‘into those’ of 
the Imperial ‘Standards, established by 
the recent Act of Parliament ; _adapted 
not only for general Conversions, but for 
the local Measures throughout the diffe- 
‘rent Counties; together with a general 
view of the New Standards,’ and of the 
changes causéd by them in ordinary prac- 
tice... Also, simple and ‘very uséfal Rules 
of Conversion, for the Memory. By G. 
Buchanan, civil engineer, Edinburgh. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant. ‘By Robett Hutter, Esq. 
Advocate,” “ 

The ancient unpublished National Bal- 
lads of Scotland, Historical and Legend- 
ary ; wherein are displayed the lovesand 
amours, the heroic and warlike deeds of 
the kings, the noblemen and géntlemen 
_ of Scotland, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, all 
taken down from the recitation of very old 
people; with Explanatory Notes, and an 
Appendix, containing a Number of curi~ 
ous, Fragments of. Anclent. Soot Song, 
rarely -to be e inet wi te 

‘9 ‘ 














md ANTIQUITIES. i, 

The History and Antiquities of Wes- 
ton Favell, in the County of Northamp- 
ton. By John Cole. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Clironieles of London Bridge. By an 


_Antiquary. With 56 Engravidgs on 


Wood, by the first Artists. Crown 8vo, 
28s, boards; demy 8vo, with the Plates 
mounted on India paper, L.2, 8s. boards. 
Proof impressions of the Plates, on latge 


_ India paper, for the Illustration of His. 


tories of London, &c. L.2, 2s, in a port- 


folio, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

‘Memoirs of Judge Jeffries, Lord High 
Chancellor of England ia the Reign of 
James II. By Humphrey W. Wool- 
wrych, Esq. 8vo, 14s, 

Historical Inquiries respecting the 
Character of Edward Hyde, Ear! of Cla- 


_rendon, Lord Chancellor of Engtand. By 


the Hon, George Agar Ellis. 


“Sir “Jonah Barrington’s Personal 


" Skétehes of his Own Times; being his 


individual Recollections of distinguished 
Personages, Remarkable Events, High 
Life, and Manners, for the last fifty years. 
2 vols. L.1, 8s. 

ee CLASSICS. 
The First Twenty-eight Odes of Ana- 
ereon, in Greek and in English; and in 
both Languages, in Prose-as well as in 
Verse. th Copious Variorum Notes 
ffom the best Editors and Commenta- 
tors; a Grammatical Analysis ; and a 
‘Lexicon. By John Broderick Roche, 
‘M.D. and A.M. 

EDUCATION. 

—_ Register, first half yearly 


Sciences, 6s, 6d. 

“Prevailing Popular Errors in English 
Grammar and Pronunciation familiarly 
poitited out. For the use of those per- 
sons who want either opportunity or in- 


,_. Notes to Assist the Memory in Various 


“elination to study this Science. By 


George Jackson. 6s. 

_. The Elements of Plane Trigonometry, 
-@esigned for the Use of Students in the 
University. By John Hind, M.A. late 


~’ Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex Col- 


lege, Cambridge. Svo, 10s, 6d. 
* Carolitie’ and her Mother; ‘or, Fami- 
‘Var ‘Cofiversations for Children. “Prin- 


~ dipally upon Entomological Subjects. By 


aLady. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

‘eae FINE ARTs. 

“Vol, III. Of Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, Arehitecture, &e. &e. Edited 
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and much enlarged by the Rev. J. Dal- 
laway. Containing eighteen highly finish- 
ed portraits on copper, besides numerous 
wood engravings. The price of each vo- 
luine is L.2, 23., or India proofs, L«3, 3s. 
beards. 
A Series of Practical Instructions in 
Landseape Painting in Water- Colours ; 
Containing Directions-for Sketching from 
Nature, and the Application-of Perspec- 
tive, as connected with Landscape Scene- 
ry- By John Clark. Complete in Four 
Parts. Illustrated by Fifty-five Views 
from Nature, Descriptive Objects, &c. 
Mounted in Imitation of Drawings 
Price 61. 6s. , 
Part IV. of Pompeii, which completes 
this important work, in imperial folio, 
containing nearly one hundred plates, 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, from drawings 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Ceckburn of the 
Royal Artillery, J. Goldicutt, Henry 
Parke, and T. L. Donaldson, Architects ; 
with descriptive letter-press of the plates, 
by T. L. Donaldson, Member of the Aca- 
demy of St Luke at Rome, corresponding 


- Member of the Royal and Imperial. Aca- 


demies of Venice and Milan, and Acade- 
mic Professor of the First Class of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Florenee. 
The work is also embellished with an 
Eruption of Vesuvius, from a drawing by 
J. Martin, Esq, 

No. VII. of River Scenery, by J. M. 
W. Turner, R. A. and the late Thomas 
Girtin, (which completes the work;)-with 
letter-press descriptions of all the plates, 
by Mrs Hofland. 

GEOGRAPHY. : 

Six Sheets of a New Atlas of India, 
being the Surveys-of the Mountainons 
Districts, by Captains Hodgsen, Herbert, 
and Webb, and of Bundelcund, by €ap- 
tain. Franklin, on a scale of four miles to 
an inch. The Atlas is engraving by or- 
der of the Honourable Court of -Direc- 
tors, by Mr John Walker, from Trigono- 
metrical Surveys made for the purpose, 
being intended to form a complete-Map 


” of the whole of India, on a uniform plan. 


Each sheet. may be had separately, An 
Index Sheet, showing the plan -and dis- 
position of the whole, may be had of the 
Publishers. 

HISTORY. 

The Constitutional History of -Eng- 
land, from the Accession of Henry VAI. 
to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hallam. ' 2 vols. 4to, 5.4. 

The Third Volume of Gedwin's His- 





E 


}. 
h- 


iT. 





1927.) 
— the Commonwealth of Bogiand. 


History of the. War in the Peninsula,.. 


under Napoleon. By General Foy. Vol 
L. Bvo, 14s, ‘ 

i Law. 

A Letter to William Jones, Esq. Mar- 
shal. of the’ King’s Bench. Prison, occa: 
signed by his Observations on the Lasol- 
vent Debtor’s Act, from Henry. Dance,. 
Esq, Provisional Assignee of Insolvent 
Debtors in England, 1s, 

- Observations upon the Insolvent Deb- 
tors’ Aet, miscalled “An Act for the 
Relief of. Insolyent Debtors.”” By Wil- 
liam Jones, Esq., Marshal of the King’s 
Bench. ls, 

: Nos. I, and IT. of The Jurist; or, 
Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence and 
Legislation. 

- A Digest of the Bankrupt Law, as al- 
tesed by the new.Statutes,andincluding the 


- Statute now pending in Parliament. By 


Basil Montagu, Esq. and Francia Gregg, 
Esq. Barristers at Law, and Commis- 
signers of Bankrupts. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

- Observations on the Necessity of esta- 
blishing a different System of affording 
Medical Relief to the Sick Poor, than 
hy the. Practice of contracting with Me- 
dical:Men, or. the. Farming of Parishes. 
By J. F. Hulbert, Member,of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c. 

» On Galvanisin, and its Medical Effica- 
cy.in Disorders of the Digestive Organs, 
with Practical Illustrations. Also, Re- 
marks on the Utility of various Baths. 
By M. La Beaume, Medic2) Galyanist, 
RLS. && -%. ' 

.. A slight Sketch of Remote and Proxi- 
mate Causes of Affectians of the Sto- 
mach, erroneously termed Nervous or Bi- 
lieus ; with a few plain Directions for the 
Prevention and Cure of Dyspepsia. 1s, 6d. 
.. Bdliott’s. Medical Pocket-Book. A 
New Bdition ; carefully revised, impro- 
ved, and augmented. By.a. Medical Prac- 
titioner, of St Thomas’s and Guy’s Hos- 
pitals. 


MISCELLANIES- . 

Letters from his late Majesty to the 
late Lord Kenyon, on the Coronation 
Oath, with his Lordsbip’s Answers ; and 
Letters of the Right Hop. William Pitt, 
to his late Majesty, on. the Catholics of 
Jreland, with his Majesty’s Answers ; 
now first published from the Original 
MSS., with a Preface. 4to and Svo. 

.. Leetures on the Tactics of Cavalry. 
By Count Von Bismark, _ Translated 
from the German, with Notes, By Major 
aN. Ludlow Beamish. 8vo, L.1, 1s. 

. ‘Catholic Prinsiples and Feelings Un- 
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changed, from. the 4th Century to the 
present Time. By Henry William Tem- 
ple, Esq. 2s. 64, 

Parallel between the Wars of Welling- 
tan and Marlborough, By Lieut.-Colo- 
nel D. L. Evans... 

Protestant Principles; exemplified in 
the Parliamentary’ Orations. of; Royal 
Dukes, Right Rev. Preletes, Noble Peers, 
and Iilustriogs Commoners. Dedicated 
to. the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 

More Mornings.at Bow Street; a new 
Collection of Humorous and Entertain- 
ing Reports. By John Wight, of the 
Morning Herald; with 25 Ulustrations, 
by George Cruickshank, 10s; 6d., or 
India Paper, 153, The Cuts separately, 
6s, ; India, 10s, Gd. 

An Octavo Edition of Evelyn’s Diary 
and Correspondence. 5,vols. L.3, 10s. 

The Epistles of Iguatius and Polycarp, 
&e.; a New Translation, with an Ap- 
pendix, in which Cobbett’s. History of 
the, Reformation is refuted. By W. K. 
Clementson, M.A. 5s, 

A Solemn Appeal to the Common 
Sense of England against the Principles 
of the Right Hon. George Canning, and 
his Associates. By a Lay Protestant. 
2s, 6d, ; ? 

_A Letter to. the Right Hon. Goose 
Canning, First Lord of the Treasury, &c 
&c. Intended as an humble Vindication 


of the present, Ministry. By A. I. Wade, 
D.D.. Is. 


' Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 

King Henry the Fourth and bis Times ; 
being the First of a Segies of Romances 
from Sbakspeare. ; vik 

Substance of the Speech of J. Poynder, 
Esq-, at the Courts of Proprietors: of 
East India Stock, held on the 21st and 
28th days of March, 1827,—Human Sa- 
crifices in India. és. ho 

The Philosophy ef Mind and. Matter, 
in some of the most im pr ete, 
of Moral Science. By G. Mw Bro, 
10s. Shee 
" History of the Transmission of-Ancient 
Books to Modern Times, By Ispac 
Taylor. Svo, 8s. 

NOVELS AND TALE: : 

Reuben Apsley. By the, Author o 
“ Brambletye House,”. “ The Tor Hill,” 
&e. 3 vols. post Syo, die ae” ' 

The Epicurean; a Tylee By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 9s, P Nab ies ‘ 

Tales of All Nations. 8s,—This Ma 
lume contains ten original prose fic- 
tions from the 3 of the following 
well-known writers, viz.:——The. Author 
of “ London the Olden Re Mey 
Ge ( 


le —Delta. (of _Black- 
pnt: Tx 2's leric Watts— 
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J. Emerson, 
ries of Chivalry and Romance,” &c. 


Intrigue; or Woman’s Wit and Man’s © 


Wisdom. By H. R. Mosse. 
Lh. 4s, 6d. 

‘High Life. A Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 64. 

The Aylmers. A Novel. 3 vols. 27s. 

‘Early Prose Romances, with Illustra- 
tive Notices. By William I. Thoms, 
Crown 8y0. Published in Monthly Parts. 
Priee 3s. 6d. each. Twenty-five copies, 
thiek paper, 7s. 

Part 1. Robert de Deuyllt. 
°) FE Life of Virgilius. 
31. Thomas of Reading. 
IV. The Merry Exploits of 

, Robin Hood.’ 

“Hyde Nugent. A Tale of Fashion- 
ablé Life. In 3 vols. 

English Fashionables Abroad. A No- 
vel. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Lettre de Cachet, a Tale, in one 
vol. post Svo. 

The Pine Trée Dell, a German Le- 
gend, and other Tales. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

O'Neill, or the Rebel. 

POETRY. 

Stray Leaves, including Translations 

—_ the Lyric Poets of Germany. 12mo, 


3 vols. 


a written and adapted to the 


Weekly Church Service of the Year. By’ 


the Right Rey. Reginald Heber, D.D., 
late’ Lord Bishop of Calcutta. _ 
Shakspeare’s Plays, complete in One 
Volume. With a Life of the Poet, a 
Glossary, and fifty Embellishments. 18s. 
St James’s, a Satirical Poem. In Six 
ert addressed to Mr Crockford. 
's. 6d. ¢ 
Testicle of the Polish Poets; with 
Notes and Obseryations on the Litera- 
ture of Poland. By John Bowring. 8s. 
The Draught of Immortality, and other 
Poems’; with Cromwell, a Dramatic 
Bketch. By Henry Meredith Parker, 
. of the Bengal Civil Service. 10s. 6d. 
e Gipsy Lady, the Fairy Child, 
Charlotte’s Charm, a Gretna- Green 
Story; and other Poems. In one vol. 
foolscap Syo, 6s. boards. 
The Age Reviewed. A Satire. 
10s. 6d. 
The Orlando Furioso. Translated into 
verse from the Italian of Lude- 
vieo Ariosto; with Notes. By William 


8vo, 


Stewart Rose. Vol. V. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Burial and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, according to che Four Evangelists. 
From the German of John David Mi- 
ehaelis, formerly Professor of Philosophy 
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CAuge 
at Gottingen, Privy Councillor of Justice, '' 
Knight of the Polar Star, Member of the - 
Royal Society at London,’ and of the 

Aeademy of Inscriptions of Putts, Gt. Se ; 
12mo, 6s. 6d. bds, 

Biographical History of the Christian 
Church, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Times of Wichiliffe, * 
the Reformer. By J. W. Morris, 2 vols. ' 
8vo, 16s. , 

The Character and Conduct of the 
Aposties considered as an Evidenee of: 
Christianity. In Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, being 
the Bampton. Lectures for 1827. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman. - 

immortality or Annihilation? The 
Question of ‘a Future State Diseussed 
and Decided by the Arguments ‘of Rea-° 
son. 8s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the 
Rev. Edward Bather, M. A., Vicar. of: 
Meole Brace, Salop. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, elu- 
cidating the Duty of the Study of Pro- 
phecy. By the Rev. John Noble Cole- 
man,°M. A. “8yo, 12s. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Mr 
John Urquhart; with a Portrait. By 
William Orme. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

Selections from the Works of the Rev.’ 
John Howe; by the Rev. Dr Wilson! «2 
vols. 18mo, 6s. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of Richmond, Surrey. By the Hon. and 
Rev. G. T. Noel. Second edition, 10s; 6d> 
boards. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, preached in 
the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey. 
By the Rev. William Dealtry, B.D. 
F.R.S., Rector of Clapham, and of Wat- 
ton, Herts ; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Morning Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, * 
on Portions of the Successive Chapters 
in the Gospel of St Mark. By the Rev. 
J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 
Fifth edition, 2s. 6d, 

A popular Commentary onthe Bible; 
in a series of Sermons, following in the 
Old Testament the course of the First 
Lessons, at Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice. By the Rev. J. Plumptre, - B.D. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 6s. 

A Review and Analysis of Bishop 
Bull’s Exposition of the Doctrine of 
Justifieation. By Robert Nelson, Esq. 
12mo, 8s. 

Sermons for Sunday Evenings on the 
Ten Commandments, 12mo. Second 
E¢ition. 4s. 6d. 

.The New Testament, arranged in 
Chronological and Histcrical Order, in 
such manner, that the Gospels, Epistles, 











1691. 


and the Acts, may be read as one con- 
nected History. With copious Notes on 
many of the principal Subjects in Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. George Townsend, 
M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, L.2. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal 
in 1826. With an Appendix of Details 
illustrative of the Health, Climate, &c. 
of that Island. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern 
Italy, and: Switzerland, in the Summer 
of 1825.. By J. W. Stevenson. In two 
vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont, and Researches 
among the Vaudeis, or Waldenses. 4th 
Edition, embellished with Ten Views of 
Scenery, drawn on Stone by Nicholson. 
8vo, 18s. 

Two. Years in New South Wales; a 
Series of Letters, comprising Sketches of 
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the actual State of Society in that Co-- 
lony ; of its peculiar Advantages to Emi- 
grants; of its Topography, Natural His- 
tory, &e. By P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N. 
2 vols. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in the 
United States and Canada, in 1826, 
With Remarks on the. Present State of 
the American Navy. By Lieutenant the 
Hon. F. Fitzgerald de Roos, R.N. One 
vol. 8vo, with Plates, 12s. 

Two Years in Ava. By an Officer on- 
the Staff of the Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral’s Department. - 

Travels of Mirza Stesa Modeen in 
Great Britain and France. Translated 
from the Persian, by Lieut. J. C. Alex- 
ander. 8vo, 9s. 

Travels from India to England, through 
the Burman Empire, Persia, Turkey, &c. 
in 1825-26. By Lieutenant J. C. Alex. 
ander. 4to, L.1, lls. 6d 


EDINBURGH. 


Vittoria Colonna. A Tale of Rome, 
in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. fools. 
cap 8vo, 18s, 

Cases decided in the Court of Sessian, 
from 12th May to lst June 1827. Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw, and Alexander 
Dunlop, junr. Esquires, Advocates. Vol. 
V. Part V. 5s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scot- 
land, and on the principles of Mercantile 
Jurisprudence. By George Joseph Bell, 
Esq. Advocate, Professor of the Law of 
Seotland in the. University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. Part II. 4to, L.1, lls. 6d. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By 
the Author of “ Waverley.” 9 vols. post 
Svo, L.4, 14s. 6d. 

The Reign of Heaven; or, an Expo- 
sition of the Phrase usually rendered in 
Seripture, the Kingdom of Heaven. By 
William Innes, minister of the gospel. 
2s.6d. 

A Descriptive List of Religious Books 
in the English Language, suited for ge- 
neral use. By John Brown, minister of 
the gospel, Whitburn. Is. 

Papistry Storm’d; or, the Dinging 


Down o° the Cathedral. By William 
Tennant. Foolscap 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Stories from the History of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. 

The Fourth and Last Book of Lord 
Stair’s Institutes of the Law of Scotland. 
With Commentaries and a Supplement. 
By George Brodie, Esq. jun. L.-1, 6s, 

Ten Lectures on the Philosophy of; 
the Mosaic Record of Creation, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By James Kennedy, F.T.C.D, M-R.I. A. 
Donellan Lecturer for 1824, 2 vols, 8vo, 
lds. 

Constable’s Miscellany, vol. X. 3s. 6d. 

Two Letters to James Sedgewick, 
Esq. Chairman of the Board of Stamps, 
from Thomas Pender, Esq.’ Comptrollér 
of Stamp Duties for Scotland, 870, 2s, 

The Elements of Architeeture, ptac- 
tically explained, for the use of Drawing 
Academies and Mechanics’ Institutions, - 
By George Smith, Architect, Lecturer ’ 
on Architecture to the Edinburgh School 
of Arts. With Ten Engravings on Cop. 
per and Wood, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
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Wheat. arley. Oats.’ Pease & Beans. 
Ist,. . 66s. Od. | Ist,...43s. Od: Ist,......353. Od. | let,...-..548. Od. 
2d,.. 62s. Od. | 2d, ...38s. Gd. | 2d,......3hs. Od} 2d,...... Sls. Ods 


3a,... 50s. Od.-} 3d, ...33s5 Od. | 3dy......258. Od. |) Sd, ....-458. Od 
Average of Wheat pen imperial quarter, £3, 2s. 8d. 4-12ths 
Tuesday, Jity 10. 





Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d.to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . . 0s. Gd.to Os. 8d. | New Potatoes (14 Ib.) 2s. Od. to. Us. Od. 
Veal . . « «+ « Os. 4dsto Os: Sd. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Os: 104. to @s. 11d. 
Pork... - Os. 44. te Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per owt. . 74s. Od. to. BOs Od. 
Lamb, periquarter 1s. 6d.to 3a Gd. || Ditto, per lb. . . Os Od. to Ox. Od. 
Fallow, perlb: . 0s.3jd.to On 4d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os, Od to: Oa. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—July 6. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. | Beans. 
Ist, ...63s. Od. | Ist, ...45s. Od. | Ist, ...42s. Od. | Ist, ...52s. Od. | Ist, ...51s. Od. 
28, ...60s. Od. | 2d, ...43s. Od. | Bd, ...34s. Gd. |} Bd, ...51s. Od. ff 2d, ...48s. Od. 
3d, ...56s, Od. [> 3d; ...32s.-0d. f 3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d, ...50s, Od. | 3d, ...468. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £2, 19s. 11d. 8-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended July 6. : 
Wheat, 623. 84.—Barley, 42s. 2d.—Oats, 31s. 2d.—Rye, 44s. 8d.—Beans, 52s. 8d.—Pease, 50s. 9d. 





















































+» London, Corn Exchange, July 2. Liverpool, July 10. 
Wheat, red, old — to —jwhite *:o —|| wheat, per 70 1b.” Ia 196in 
7 -_ Amer. 
Reisner Sel Nitto, boilers. — to —llEng. 8 Gto 6 6SweetUS. — Oto— 0 
ditto. . 1 mew 50 to 51||Seotch . 8 4to 9 O}Canadian — Oto— 0 
eld. « —to—/|Irish-. . 710 to 8 9 Sour bond * Ss 260 
Whitt ne Tick ditto, new 42 to 45) Foreign 0 Oto 0 0,Oatmeéal, per 2 *: 
Fine ditto . old . —to —\|Do.inbond 4 Oto 5 OEnglish 87 Oto 38 0 
Superfine Feed oats . 19 to 23/|Barley, per 60 ibs, Scotch, . . — te—o 
Rye. . enka ae ee Eee 
Barley, land ditto . 23 to 26; Seotch 0 to @ 0|Bran,p.24Ib.11 @to 120 
Fine ineditto . 30 to 35)\Irish , . $ 4% 410 putt 
8 ditto dit 30 to 33||Foreign Gto 4 9| Butter, Beef, &c. 
Malt. . . « Fine ditto., . 34 to 37)/Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 2: d. 
Fime. . . 5 eo ode Se oe 3 11\Belfast, Oto 900 
Pease sack 50 to 54)\Ir ++ +5 Sto 3 iliNewry. . to 8§ 0 
Manic < to 48|Ditto, seconds 45 to 48|\Scotch .. 35 8to 3 11\Waterford 80. 8 to 84 0 
Maple, fine —to—\Bran, . ~ 10to 12)\For.inbondS Sto 5 9|Cork,pie.24,64 0 to 85 0 
on Seeds, &é. \De. dutefr. — to — ary 75 0 to 76 0 
a2 ,& ° \Rye, perqr.360to 40 O\Beef, p. tier : 
sos pertah. ‘to 's'6;nye orem, Site 54 Of—tudabig 60 ts 6B UL= pr barat = 9S 8 
to 12 p- = 0to — 0 
Mua. +) 8 to 20 @ ee tn 3G O) Benne per hh, Pork, p. pl. 
Teen ae” 14 fo Clover, red to 77 0} Engl - 46 Oto 52 es . 50 Oto 560 
Turnips, 98 to 45 O|— White .... 62 to 108 |Irish .. 46 0 to 49 ao. 26 6 to 30 0 
SE aha eres, 45 to 58 0} Rapeseed L.0 Qto Lp ewt, 
Caraway, cwt. 32 to 44 0\Coriander . . 26 to 32° 0||—White . 44 0to57 O/Sides 48 0 to 50 5 
Canary, perqr. 80 to 112 0\Trefoil. .. - 25 te 55 0| Flour, English, iHams, dry, 50 6 to 54 5 
Cingue Poin» to — 0 Livtsoed feed, 52 t0 46 O|\p.240ib.Gne 45°0 to 46 OiGreen +; mm 0 to ° 
Rape Seed, per last, £20, to £22. \Irish, 2ds 44 Oto 45 O|Lard,rd.p.t. 55 0 to 56° 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d June, 1827. ‘ 
Ist, 8th. lath. 22d. 
Bank 204-34 4} | 204 3% [2043 5} —— 
3 per cent. reduced 63} $2 a yt | Bah gg | OOF gS 
3 per cent. ls, a sae eau 
34 per cent. ls,. 902 90 89% 90) 904 3 92 
New 4 per Cent. CONS. smonmereemnere-| 99} 3 101 1025 44 
India bonds, 82 86p. | 77 78 76 | 80 82 81 | 84 85 
— stock, 249p. anes pica 
Long Annuities, 19} «5-16 19} 194 19} 13-164 
Exchequer bills 55 59 50 | 48 46 47 | 47 49 52 50 51 
Exchequer bills, sm 55 59 50 | 48 46 47 | 47 «50 52 50 51 
Consols for ace. 843 9 § | 833 4541 85425 | 874 24 
French 5 per cents. avensnrnscsecrercen| —— |1O0F S0c. [IOIL 75c. |102F. 50c. 
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Course of Exchange.—July 6.—Amsterdam, 12; 4, Ditto, at sight, !2 ; 1. dae 
terdam, 12:5. Antwerp, 12: 5. Hampurgh, 3 37: 3. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25 25 :55. Ditto, 2 OF RO, Bourdeaux, 25 : ey ere the Maine, 154: 0," 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94:3. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10:9. Trieste, 10: 10. Madrid, 
33}. Cadiz, 34}. Bilboa, 343. Barcelona, 335. Seville, 334. Gibraltar, 45. " 
474. Genoa, 25: 75. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. aples, 373. alermo, yl a - Lis. 
bon, 49. Oporto, 48. Rio Janeiro, 31. Bahia,4l. oe, Ayres, 0. Dublin, 11. 
Cork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—¥oreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Doubdloons, £0 0:0. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. - Silver in bars; stand. Os. 04. : 














PRICES CURRENT, July 2. 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. ‘LONDON 
Brown,.twt. 56 to 59 57 55 | ‘60 60 62 
Mid. good, and fine mid. © 60 70 | 70 | 61 70 | 63 72 
Fine and very fine, . .. 7l 75 | 67 7O | 7 73° 14 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 112 114 | 87 98 | = = |X 119 
Powder ditto, . . -_ — fm —_ | - — {8 
eo es ee OS ele Oe 
iar gi | 80 a — | 83 102 
Crashed Lumps, qs 2 84 _— -_ — _ a —_ 
pe British, cwt. 23 6 24 23 6 ox pam = - ~ 
COFFEE, » > Cwe, 42 a5 | 36 50 |.°30 aie "a 
, and fine’ord. 52 56 | 55 57 | 50 54 | 30 5) 
Mid. , and fine mid. 60 80 | 62 — |. 164 75 | 58 85 
Dutch, , and veryord, 54 58 oo — | 50 56 — = 
» and fine ord. 60 68 _ — | & 64 — — 
Mid. and fine mid. 85 90 | = — | 66 80 _ - 
Pimento (in’Bond,). : 1 0 104 — | Sd $8 | gga ga | — Se 
SPIRITS, Rum,Jam-160.P. 3s Od 3s 6d | 2% 114 Se Sea BA") Se0d ’ Sed 
Brandy, ose £8 43) =— —-/24 39/120 87 
~ as BO Bt & —/'23 84/45 36 
Whik, Gein a ee 5 2 = - i | as _ = pa 
se prey ist Growth, thd 35 46 | ~ aor | ae FES ‘ud 
pipe, 36 46 = -—-i— _ _- _ 
— 2 24 _ ons. | ee ee oe we 
Tenerife, pe, =» — i —_ — — a 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, £510 6 0 | — _— | £6 610 |£65 £610 
Honduras, ne £0 510 515 | £7 710 6 5 618 60 61 
Campeachy, .. .- « 610 612 | — — | 75 715 8 0 pat 
FUSTIC, Jamaica > « 53° ©0479 8.060) £6858) 715 -o@ 
on 39 10 0 |. 8 0 10 0 11 18° 18 10 10 10 ae 
INDIGO = - 108-9d 136 6a. 
TIMBER, Amer, Pine, fot 3-1 68 ~ — t's 2s ale “= 
Ditto Oak, . 2630 a — | — oe ee ~_ 
Christiansand (dat. paid,) eS ©. _ — i165 — _ ao 
Honduras nr hat mae Bae ij O18 2 2 oe eas 09d 180d 
St Domingo, ditto, .. 24 2 9 16 28 | oe 7 15 23 
TAR, American, brl .23 0 _ — | 14 6 0) ‘12 164 
i enmeiore « 16 oo 16 17 = a POS _ 
PITCH, For -i-=- a io, 0 8.0 
TALLOW Hae WelCan, 400 — | 40 i | m8 0 |} 187 = 
atigme mated, o jai-e '¢ = _ _ rest a ee ee =! 
. ’ ae al =| % vie Joe “nt 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 5 |. — ~ hee it 
5 . . ang - -_- i— oe _ _— 
Pet »12head . 38 39 | = eit op wie los ed 
MATS, Ar cove —_j— = |} o.| a de 
BRISTLES, | 
. ewt. — ot | _ _ _ — 13 _ 
HES, Peters. Pearl,. . 26 i onl = ~~ 1215 6- 
ean Sees e+ re BB sant + $Y nf 2 i= 12 17 
‘o ° _ ; : 4 
ott, Whale, *. “tun, 1.25 — |L.25 2510)| 26 97 | 33 ae 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine,Ib. “Ga ale” <i. alee 
- |= —-| 0 0 6 
Midd a a eae 5a | 43 5 34 4 | 0 ry 
comets nimi = f/= S/F CD18 H eS 
wg Set stand, Lotte oie ™ =| = ia ~i 
ew Orleans, . . — — -= —_ as —_ 0 6 
Bahia, ae =|-= ot = 163° 3% 
Demerara and Berbice ~ - * ~ - a . ° 7 010 
. . ee _— - ee — —_ ~ oe 9 
Pernambuco, . ‘ ‘ - an _ - ~_ = 
Maronham, bu watts o= eae - a ate ’ 6 ® a 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs, extracted from the Register kept at Ediuburgh, in the 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


Te. 


Monthly Register. 


Observatory, Calton-hill. 








[Aug. 



























































April. 
Ther. Barom. — Wind. Ther. |Barom. TT 7. Wind. 
M.36 29.725|M.46 Fair, with , M.38 |29.85z]M.50 Frost. morn. 
Aprill { Ae45 | «770A. SL NW. sunshine, April16{ A-46 | -85:|A. 50 N. May fair. 
M.44 | .618/M ‘ ing 576] M.52 Morn. cold 
2 { ASL | .GIS)A-51 MY.” Eines rai. 17{ AAS | <6). 50 NE. day sunsh,” 
4 -475|M.. . f 5 -796|M.48 orn. cold 
3 { A.32 4 Ww es 18) A45 | 02014. 19 E. day sunsh. 
5 Dull, show- 32 -540)/M.50 rost morn, 
a{ A. 48 ers rain. | 19{ (eras | 1463 49 E. rain aftern. 
M.42 Fair, wit 2539) M.4! Cold, but 
6 { 4 = panenine, re M.39 = ~ ~ E. ~ ‘dull. 
M.42 Morn. frost. -536|M. in morn. 
6 { Re 3 on gery a t 40 = “ , NE. vai fair. sh 
, eo Cold, wit o€39|M. ‘air, sunsh, 
7{ 44 shrs, rain. 22{) 31 ‘601 A. 41 NE: -|ooid. i 
‘air, but -410)M.42 ) Snow a 
8 {fais cold, sunsh. 25{ 54] (361|A.375 |NE* |sleet, heavy. 
m { M31 Ditto. af 35 | °210 reg! Ne. |Heavy fall 
o272)A. 36 § |* snow. 
M.305 Morn. frost = 0151|M.12 Day thaw, 
0 es ae Bs Ee 
‘ Sharp frost. -641|/M. > eavy shrs. 
hiss eel oil ul Seentke, Reet 
-rain morn. -909] M.¢ Sunsh. an 
12 { .- eeenoueny. 27{ “ - - * SW. _, ‘ 
air, ve -864|M.52 unsh. an 
uted | a S| ctolacss Prey warm, 
air, *764|M. q 
if { A. +4 — a=, 29{ 50 yo ~ = Chle. h. r. aftern. 
M air, co’ - - -765|M.66 Foren, suns. 
- { A. 48 sunshine.” 50{ 57 | °710|4.58 f |CPl> laftern. shre, 
Average of rain, 2.3521. 
May. 
A h. 
Ther. | Ther. |Barom | ‘Ther. Wind. 
May 1 {|M.47 Heavy fog. |May 17{|M. 48 "264 ),'59 } |e. [Rain mom. 
Blying shrs. -453.M.51 Morn. foe, 
2{| 50 rain. 1s{] 45 “40414. 52} E. ees, 
a{| 5 Ag 19{} 52) 799-039 Vcble. |rait, sunsh. 
Ditto, but -| .846;M.61 
a{| 8 ~~} 20{] 55 T13\8-€2} E. Ditto. 
5 {| 5 Ditto. 2i{} 58 792.4. 61 }IN- Ditto. 
7 0552} ~ 1 
6 {| 4 pe 22{] 56] ‘eso'a-cop |S torn, faire 
ll, but -| .450/M.60) |. ‘ 
7 { 44 fair, cold. 23{ 55 28.295; 58} Ss. Ditto. 
oren., 8: 2800 M,2 1 
ee pee | SAS) seas" nee 
9 { ad sunshine. 25{| 52 “361A. 54} S. — 
“t's isis | sof] Lita} fe, ull wim 
+ in. 
Morn. snow, 2172 M.56 hi 
Cae ree | Stl | cetatl, feasts 
e , . . most o 
wz {) 51 daysun. cola] 284) 54 so!a-57f|¥> day. 
3 {| 52 Ditto. 29f) ar, ee Sey fsw. [Dull fair, 
A. » eveng. 
‘ 2459, M.50° , Fair, sun- 
14 {| 46 Ditto. Sof] 57) “$70aL 36 }{SW- [na 
5 {| 45 fay tain” | = S1{] 50 PS Sooo yIW> [orn 
16 { 49 Rain foren. p 
fair aftern. Average of rain, 1.557. 
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Pe he . ‘ . _-. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


jog SS June. 


Brevet. Capt. Hall, 14 F. Aide-de-Camp to Brig. 
Gen. Edwards, to be Major in the 

1 Life Gds.Cape. Ww yatt, Maj. and Lt, Col. by 
j- an ‘ol. by 

purch. vice Earl of Uxbridge, prom. 


21 May, = 
Lt. Fletcher, Capt. 


Cor. and Sub. Lt. Baring, a 

4 Dr. Gds. Cor. and Riding Mast. toyd, to have 
rank of Lt. 17 do. 

7 T. Le Marchant, Cor. by purch. vice 
Crouyer, ret. 14 June 


7 Dr. ue A. 1 ERG He Gass by purch. vice — 
aa Tower, adj. vice Jeffs, - Adj. 
4 


0. 
il W:Phits, Cor. by purch. vice Bolaa. 
26 do. 
13 Capt. Sir A, T. C. Campbell, Bz. from 


gg a Capt. vice Thoroton, ret. 
h. p. Cape Corps Cav. ree. diff. 14 do. 
Cor. Bolton, from 11 Dr. Lt. by pureh, 
Vice Dalzell, prom. 26 do. 
7 Serj. Maj. D. Hanson, Cor. by =. 
vice Reed, prom. 0 May 
woe ae Adj. vice emt... Men 
miy 51 

R. Wag. Tr. Lt. Dean, from Ret. List, 1 Vet. Bn 
t. vice Morrison, prom. 19 June 
Gren.Gds, Lt. and Capt. Home, Capt. and Lt. Col. 
by purch. vice Thoroton, ret. 10 May 
= eng Lt. Clinton, Lt. and Capt. by 

do. 


Lord J. D. M. D. Scott, Ens. and me 


oO. 
Capt. Stanley, Adj. vice Home do. 

5 F. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Robinson, Lt. and Capt. 
by pureh. vice Crewe, prom. 5 June 

C. J. J. Hamilton, Ens. and Lt. do. 

2F. Lt an” from 59 F. Lt. vice ae 


3 Le Douglass, from h. p. Lt. vice eid, 


prom 
Ens. Rouse, from 20 F. Lt. by oe. 
b= Grant, prom. 17d 
we Ens. by. pureh, vice, Dar- 
‘ag, 31 ido. 
Ens. Malcolm, from 6.F. Lt. by pureh 
vice Mors! |, prom. 7 June 
9 _ _. Ens. prom. Lt. by purch, vice ony 
a ay 


4 , Ens, do. 
Ao A Palys Ens. by purch. vice oa 
une 

IF, Le Denti; from 44 F. Lt. vice Wade- 
son, ret. h. p. 1 F. 10 May 

D. D. Kennedy, Ens. by purch. vice 

Tedlie, prom. 5 June 

ii > Ens. besa =F. Lt. by purch. vier May 


kenzie, pr ay 
J. Bay "Ens. by pureh. vice a 
O. 
mc C.” Wilder, Ens. b: purch. vice Wat- 
im eee y 24 May, 1827 
W. S. Rose, Ens. by purch. vice E}phin- 
stone, R. Horse Gds. 14 June 
15 Capt. Davis, from 75 F. Capt. vice Ben- 
nett, ret. h. p. ree. diff. bl atey 
19 Lt. Ralph, from 30 F. Capt. by __— 
vice S _. June 
20 J Pere ns. by purch. vice Rouse, 


17 May 

23 Hon. H. T. Stanley, 2d Lt. by purch. 

vice Stretton, prom. 5 June 

21 J. Chetwode, Ens. by purch. vice —_ - 
ley, prom. 

25 Hosp. Assist. Stuart, Assist. Surg. - ad 

Reid, 35 F. i May 

Lt. — from h. p. Lt, nine: Koens, 

4 June 

27 ui _Vereker, from h. p, Lt. viee {ser 


H Butler, Ens. by purch. vice Creagh, 
Vo = XI If. 


50 


3k 
33 
34 


37 
38 


44 


46 


47 


52 


55 


59 


‘ 


Hosp. Assist. Poole, Assist. ‘Surg. vice 
ullarky, h. p. 14 June 
Ens. Barrow, Lt. vice la, dead 


5 Dec. _ 
H. W. Magee, Ens. 

J. ae Ens. by purch. vice an, 
47 F. 14-June 1827 

Lt. t. Caldwell, from 13 F. Lt. vice O’- 
Neill,. prom. 5 do. 
G. Harford, Ens. by purch, vice — 
derick, prom 24 May 
Surg. Ayton, from 91 F..Surg. vice 
Orton, ret. h. p. I R. Vet. Bn. 31 do. 
Lt. page from h. p. Lt. vice Emer- 


am, pee 17 do. 

ara, from 47 F. Lt. vice Mac- 
~ pherson, prom 31 do. 

-—— Tedlic, from h. p. Lt. wr ~- 
Keefe, prom. 

Assist. Surg. Reid, from 25 F. ‘ 
vice Prosser, dead do. 
a pote from h, p. Lt. viee O’ Keefe, 

O- 

J. "Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice fo 
0. 

IE. e Ls Blane, Ens. vice Sai 
ay 

Ens, Irvine, from 96 F. Lt. by > 

vice Bernard, ret. 

Lt. Matthew, Capt vice Seymour, deat 
Jan. 

Ens. Evans, Lt. doa 
Lt. Dudley, from 87 F. Lt, Vice Stew- 
art, prom. 14 June 
Lt. egy from h. p. 1 F. Lt. vice 
Dunn 10 May 
-— "young, Lt. by purch. vice Evans, 


7 Jan. 

—_— a ee Lt. by purch. ‘os oO’. 
Halloran, 99 F. May 
E. Stuart, Ens. by purch, vice i oung 
7 Jan. 

R. A. Daniell, Ens. by purch. vice Low. 
ther 31 May 
Ens. Clarke, Lt. by purch. vice Deane, 
_Prom 7 June 


from 69 F. Ens. ~“ do. 
Ens. Youga. Lt. by purch. vice aes 
bell, Loe ap 17M 
- Gosseli in, Ens, by pusch. vice Yonge, 
prom. 14 June 
Ens. Pearson, from 31 F. Lt. by —_ 
vice Stewart, prom. Td 
Lt. Willes, Qua. Mast. vice Baxter dead 
a 
Capt. Lord C, J. F. Russell, from 56 
am vice annem ret. h. p. rec. 


Western, 
Maj. Peel, ‘rom 6 Ss" Lt.Col. by. — 
vice Man 


ce mee hoa 
a 


J. Ny Ens. by pureh. vice womee 
Lt. ‘Carmichael, Capt. vice ‘Stevenson, 
5 Dee. 1826 
ser. nM By mm x 
ns. ; prom. 
Lt. Spasms m from h. Pp» neve art. Art. 


Lt. vice Evans, prom. 24 May, 
Assist. Sur. Hutchison, from ry 
p de, I. R. Assists Surg. vice Tow, 


Adj. nd’ Ens. 
sar) J. Montgomery, ani 
bate ag + 7 do. 
M. Maxwell, Ens. 4 - vice O- 
Reilly, prom. 26 do. 
T. Con Ens. by purch. as 
ay 
J. Johnson, Ens. by purch, viee Jack- 
son, prom. do, 
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96 G. J. B. Han Ens. ch. vice Cm Hon. W. L. L. F. de Roos, from 
Bennett, 45 ar "7 ru June tins of Inf do. 
70 Gent. Cadet J. G. Corry, from R. Mil. seneteanal purchase. 
72 Coll. Ens. brn wane ade Le Lt. Lio bd woe : F. Fee es 
Ens. Raymond, Lt. ice cance ay; 
a. * ret, wae 17 do. Hon. A. A. Dalzell, from 13 Dr. Dr 
75 v. s ‘Sutton, Hus: bypureb. vi J 7:  Yoletinbens Infant by parchaies 
» Sutto’ S. rch. vice Jarvis, ‘0 enants ‘a 
é ™ 7 ‘ai Ens. se — 96 une, <4 
a} “3 from h.p. Ca} . diff. — Western, from 
me Davis, 15 F. aan Pay rf 2d Lt. Stretton, from 23 ¥. 
76 —— Hotham, from h. p. do. on di Ens. Rowley, from 24 F. $e 
to h. p. Fund, vice Loring, prom. —— Osborne, from 25 F, do. 
24 do. Cor. Tower, from 7 Dr. > 
Lt. malin, from h. p. Lt. vice ~ Ens. Jarvis, from 75 F. 
pro 19 Junie 2d Lt. Mackinnon, from Rifle Brig. = 
80 — = Kell, from h. p. do. vice Penny, Ens. Laird, from 84 F. do. 
ss Tedlie, from 12 F. do. 
Pg Black, Adj. vice Penny, prom. 7 —— Davis, from 86 F. 19 do. 
84 J. LS Ens, by purch. vice Laird, — O'Reilly, from 65 F. 26 do. 
5 do. — Cates, from 10 F. ‘do. 
85 hs. M ‘Faden, from 63 F. Adj. and To be Bacige by purchase. 
Ens. vice M‘Gillewie, dead 7 do. Hon. A. G 26 June 1827. 
86 = Bown, Ens. by purch. vice Davis, The OE La Landanente actually s 
19 do. upon Full Pay, whose Commissions are dated in 
Le “Creagh, from h. p. Lt. vice — or previous to the year 1811, have accepted Pro- 
ney, prot 4 do. mction upon Half-Pay, accordi to the Gene- 
87 se Baylee, Capt. vice Bell, a1. F ral Order of of 27th December, 182 
U0 May To be Captains of Infantry. 
Ens. Dudley, Lt. vice Baylee do. Lt. Jauncey, from 10 F. 5 June, a ~ 


— oa from 70 F. vice spt. 


F. "ethos Ens. vice Dudley 

91 Surg. Lamert, from h. p. 1 R. Vet. Bn. 
Surg. vice Ayton, 31 F. 31 do. 

94 Ens. —_— Lt. by purch. vice Tim- 
brell, 24 do, 

95 Lt. Clayton, from h.p. Lt. vice Tweed, 
pro 5 June 

J. Wardle, Ens. by purch. vice a 
1 


7 May 

96 J. Clyde, Ens. by purch. vice Bush, 
prom. June 
Capt. Dyes from h. p. — — 

a 
Rifle Bri. M. Fitzgerald. 2d Lt. by pureh. ree 
Mackinnon, prom. June 
1W.1.R. Capt. Deckner, from h. p. 60 F A 
vice Winkler, prom. May 
2 bag "collins, from he p. Paym. vice 
21 March 
Ceylon R. Lt ‘Rogers Capt. by purch. vice Fe 
une 

ew Department. 

Roy, Art. 2d Lt. Gore, ist Lt. vice weet 6 
une 

Ist As. Surg. Halahon, M.D. Surg. ¥ 
2d As. Surg. Tuthill, 1st As. Surg. . on 
Nixon, do. vice H — 


hon 
J. Goldsworthy, gegen 12 do. 
meme - ¥ uthill 

taf 


Ee cone PS J te ho 


aah te 24 May, 1827 
M-. dical 5 gy 
G. Gulliver, Hosp. As. to Forces, vice 
Goodwin, 1 F. met May, 1827 
J. Inglis, do. vice Adams 30 F. 


tor rey Cadets ef the Hon. the Fant 
India ny's Service, to have, Tem 


' ene nelgns daring te sorted 5 Pome 


>A the Engineers, ¢%, — 
= Seine in the Art of Sa, 

Gent. Cadet F. Ditmas 7 June, 1827 

H, Fraser do. 


W. Garrard do. 

H. A. Lake do. 

R. Napier do. 
Unattached. 

To be at-Ce. nt rchase. 

Cask iy md trout 5 F. Gds. 

a 1827 


Cant. Dejors of Infantry by perchas 5 June, 1827 




















Finey, from 15 F. 


— O'Neill, from 33 F. fe, 
—— Tweed, from 95 F. do. 
oa O'Keefe, from 35 F. do. 


— Keens, from 25 F. do. 
— Beere, from 76 F. 19 do. 
—— Penny, from 80 F. do. 
—— Morrison, from R. Wagg. Tr. do. 
—— Hammill, from €0 F. 26 do. 
—— Barrett, from 98 F. do, 
Exchanges. 
Bt om Thornton, 40 F. with Lt. Col. Valiant, 


Lt. Col. Brotherton, 12.Dr. ree. diff. with Lt. Gol 
Stawell, h. p. 
= 1% Vigoreux, 30 F. with Lt. Col. Stacpoole, 
Major Atkins, 75 F. ree. diff. with Major Brown, 
capt: Smith, 69 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Ogilvy, 
capt oe nd 13 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Cross- 
capt Fi Fisch, 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Mark- 
ie Ellis ‘80 F. ree. diff, with Capt. Blayney, 
Lieut 's Stapleton, 13 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Bar- 
Lieut. ¢ Pilbold, 67F. rec. diff. with Lieut. R. Grant, 
Liew Clarke, 5 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Beville, h. 
Lieut. Evered, 13 Dr. with Lieut. Neville, 30 F. 


Lieut. Blackhall, 30 F. with Lieut. a 48F, 
Lieut. Schoof, 350 F. with Lieut, Tobin, 54 F. 

Lieut. Elliott, 45 F. with Lieut, Courtayne, 87 F. 
Lieut. Jeffs, 7 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Tower, 


h. p. 
Lieut. Belford, 2 F. with Lieut. Dowglass, h. p. 
Lieut. Scott, 35 F. with Lieut. Butler, h. p. 1 R 
Vet. Bn. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant General. 


Skinner. 
Lieutenant Colonels. 
Mansel, 53 F. 
Thoroton, Gren. Gds. 
Majors. 

Gilland, h. p. Unatt. 
Gaff, h Pp. Jnatt. 

iptain. 
Taree, Ceylon Regt. F 

nts. 

Bernard, 38 F. 
Godfrey, 72 F. 
Timbrell, 94 F. 


Colthurst, h. p. 100 F. 
Fennell, h. p. 87 F. 
Steward, h. p. 10 F. 
Mountain, h. p. 82 F 
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Ganctt, Lp. > 98 F. E.A. ell tp one ae oe 
D. Maxw ii on 
Steco,,'p 0 60F. to the Nov, Now. 182— 
ph. p. 84 F, y terpge Rajorent wes to, 85 
Stewart, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. 12 Ape, 1897 
Heatley, h. p. 103 F. 5. Hl Fre, Lo F. en = Colombo 
Evans, 44 35 May 
Quin, h. p. R. W. I. Rangers. mR Are Cheltenham 7 June 
Jones, h. p- 4 W. I, Regt. phe h. p. 13 F. Bristol 19 do. 
Ryan, h. p. 21 F. Alderney 2 May 
Buchanan, h. p. 95 F. O'Donnell, h. p. 81 F. Weston, near Bath 6 do. 
. Hartshom, late 2 R. Vet. Bn. 9 do. 
Cronyn, 7 Dr. Gds. Turner, late 1 do. 5 May 
Paymaster. — and E 
Atkinson, h. p. 20 Dr. Dobson, 2 Dr. Gds. Dublin “a1 June, 1827 
‘i Hospital Assistants. Meyrick, h. p. 4F. eens it Omer, France 
»itfield. 7do. 
Fletcher. Stacpoole, h. p. ne F. 24 May 
Deaths. Dingley, h. pc Corps, Canterbury 14 do. 
» he pe ’s Levy, Roan, Co. Ar- 
Major General. oe do. 
bef —y 4 India Company’s eae | Spelt sage Wilkinson, h. p. 17 F. Dublin 21 Jan. 1825 
Li. Colonel. tigua Apri 
Martin, late Invalids, Severn Stoke, Worcester- a Master. nee, oe 
shire Major. 26 March, 1827 Fh »e . 2 Dr. Dr. Piershill 11 May, _ 
Turner, late R. Art. Drivers, Petworth, Sussex aaiine, he h. p. Bo Pe Fen. Inf. Rathcoote 11 Feb. 
29 Jan. 1827 rtment. 


Captains. 
The Duke of Gordon, h. p. 85 F. London 
17 ™_ 1827 
Farquharson, wr" p. 84 F. Montrose, N.3. 3 Mar. 
Connolly, h. p. 4 W. L. Re 1 June 
Cuolohan, h. p. 98 F. 22 March 


Surg. Cosine’ So. So. Cork Mil ene 6 
Apoth. Rob. Glasgow, at Glasgow ms $ Apal 
Staff Assist. Surg. Booty, h. 4° London 
Assist. Surg. Fawcett, 62 F. Ireland 
Assist. Surg. Taberna, h. p. Sicilian 





ALPHABETICAL List oF EnGLisH Banxnurts, from 2lst May to 21st June, 
1827. 


Bancks, C. Latebrook, patieothion, dealer. 
Bracewell, J. Liverpool, coal-merchant, 
Bailey, J. late of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, iron. 


monger, 
Berthon, J. late of Liverpool, merchant. 
Bretton, H. Oxford-street, woolleu-dra 
Brimmell, J. Tewkesbury, G! Gloucestershire, rope- 
manufacturer. 
Brockbank, J. junior, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
spirit-dealer. 
» R. Chenies-street, Bedford-sq., builder. 
Barnes, rT. Wittersham, Isle of Oxney, Kent, 
lipen-draper. 
Burgess, R. late of Rainham, Kent, brick-maker. 
Beswiek, G- and 1. Beckley, Dover-street, Pieca- 
dilly, hotel- “woos 
Barham, 


read-st., Cheapside, 
Badnoll, R. Leek, Staffordshire, banker. 
Belichambers, E. Gloucester, printer. 


Baynard, E. tford, wine-merchant. 
Bi mead, W. Cheltenham, plasterer. 
Cook, W. Exeter, 


saddier. 
J. Salford, rope-maker. 
oe J. N. P. Torquay, Devonshire, money- 


Collis, G. G. Romford, Essex, ironmonger. 
Cross, G. Chalcroft-terrace, Lambeth, corn- 


chandler, 
Cee F, alias Clerk, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 


er. 
Cousins, 5. W. aa , linen-draper. 
Campion, J. G a sere om orkshire, 
Cole, T. East S ehouse, Plymouth, Sumber. 
Croft, R. and S. Cheapside, lacemen. 
Demaine, J. Preston, draper. 
Daniel, G G. jun., Birmingham, merchant. 
Davis, ’F. and P. Woodnorth, Whitehaven, earths 
en-ware-manufacturers. 

Edwards, H. Cheltenham, brickmaker. 
English, F. Birmingham, "dra = 
Finney, C. Derby, cabi 
Ford, J. i Berkshire, bricklayer. 

lae erchant. 


Fox, G. R. B > ™ 
- T. Gateshead, Durham, woollen-dra- 
Feraihough, J. Frognel, Staffordshire, timber- 
Fisher rE J. Eeateten, draper. 


. druggist. 
G J. yy Bishopgate-street, grocer. 
eee A. F. Cope, Walworth, sugar- 
Gunson, R. 
Garese, D. Hackney- ? merchant. 
ae L Richmond-piace, East-street, Wal 
Beate 7, Om Terenas, Strand, wine-merchant. 

yy 

pret T. = L unior, Bath, uphol- 
Hetherington, a ia Holborn, print- 


Hiller, F. I. Dover, Kent, builder. 
Haslem, J. Bolton-le-moors, Lancashire, tripe- 


J L Lambeth, i 
Jeffreys, I. St Philip and monge Gloucestershire, 
P ra 
ones, Com Soho, gi '. 
Joyce, I, and 1, Housman, Smit North 
juare, Col 


ampton-sq 
Jennings, J. W. Birmingham, factor. 
Jackson, J. St Swithin’s-' , sShipowner, 
Jones, E. W. Tewkesbury, serivener. 





Kenyon, J. Blackburn, lealer. 

Kieran, W. Great George-street, Bermondsey, 
tter. 

Leaker, G. F. B , earthenware dealer, 


J. er. 
Lomax, J. Stockport, bookseller. 
vy, Merionethshire, grocer. 
, Oxford-market, vic- 


nce Peg holm, 








ironmo! 
Hastings, mger. 
Nightingale, EL and .G. Worthy, Manchester, 


Nathan, .  _Wellington-place, Shepherd’s-bush, 

Pullan, S. P. rte Yorkshire, money- 
‘serivener. 

. — W. and I. Whitechapel-road, iron- 

Pearson, Tt Mitre-court, Fleet-street, wine-mer- 


chan 
Pamens, W. Melksham, Wiltshire, rope-maker. 
Price, T. St Clement's-lane, vietualler 
ps = Rea W. and W. Pinninger, junior, Calne, 


Wiktshire, clothiers. 
Phillips, H. ‘Stepney-house, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Phillips, G. Brighthelmstone,. confectioner. 
Pinnibgton, D. se eee Great Queet- 
- Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fi 
Pasheller, C. and I. Huntingdon, bankers. 
Parkis, J. Regent-street, oilman. 
Paraguen, = Francis-street, Tottenham-court- 


Robinson, R. ‘Hastings, Sussex, grocer. 
Robson, E. Newcastle upon- Tyne, saddler. 
Rutherford, T. Agnes-place, Waterloo-road, mer- 


chant. 
Richards, G. A Monmouthshire, grocer. 
Rows, G. and and W. Hi ; 


¢c 
we A. Great Winchester-street, wine- 
merchan 


Bankrupts. 
Reynolds, H. Cheltenham, saddler. 


ammond, Strand, wine-mer- . 





[Aug. 


. Strand, music-seller. 

7. Crutched-friars, surgeon. 

hie . 2 Lime-street, merchant. 

Redpath, C. Greenwich, Kent, builder. 

Smith, S. Hastings, Sussex, innkeeper. 

Stratford, D. W. Ripley, Derbyshire, grocer, 

Spooner, C, Chelsea, linen-draper. 

Strubell, R. East Lem , Surrey, carpenter. 

Smithers, I. H. Liverpool, provision-merchant. 

Sadler, J. Jermyn-street, wine-merchant. 

Salmon, W. Eltham, Kent, victualler. 

Stockall, 2 — -street, Covent-garden, wool- 
len-dra 

Scholefield, ‘W. Wardleworth, Rochdale, shop- 

ee) 
Smith. } M. H. Little Chester-street, Grosvenor- 
lace, stone-mason. 

Tilston, T., Tilston, T., and I. Jones, Mold, 
Flintshire, ironfounders. 

Tarraist, T. Bath, haberdasher. 

Watilin, J. Leicester-place, Leicester-square, pia- 
‘no-forte maker. 

Walke, A. and J. Sanders, King-street, Cheap- 
side, victuallers. 

Waters, W. Luton, Bedfordshire, baker. 

Wren, T. Preston, Lancashire, ironmonger. 

Webb, J. Stroud, Gloucestershire, draper. 

Woffall, W. C. Worcestershire, glove-manufac- 
turer. 

Wortley, N.W. Uppingham, Rutlandshire, dealer. 

Worrall, T. H. St John’s- street, West Smithfield, 
wine-merchant. 


Rose 





ALPHABETICAL List or ScoTtisH Banxrurts, from Ist May to 30th June, 
1827. 


Aitken, James, farmer in Kilmarnock. 
Allan, David Cruden, a pena — 
» Charles, cattie-d fan ons 
merchant, residing in Raith — er of 


Blincow and Co. silk-warehousemen, Edin 
Brown and Craig, builders in Edinburgh. 
Callend F 


er, Richard, . ankerton, acid manufac- 
turer, Balmaha. 
clegow, Macindoe, and Co. upholsterers in 
———_— 


maker at Kin- 
ealer at Pentland 


or » sometime pa 
leith and tom farmer and cattle 
Damhead. 


Cuming, “y= and Co. potter, Borrowstounness. 

Davie and Christie, merchants, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Dickson, Grier, paker in Edinburgh. 

Duncan, Archibald and John, slate-merchants or 
slaters, in Jobnston. 

Fletcher, William, print-seller, and carver and 
gilder, Edinburgh. 

Forfar and Stalker, mercnants and manufacturers, 


I 
—_ age printer and dyer at Finnieston, near 


= ; Nathaniel, and Son, music-sellers, Edin- 
Tg! 
Grierson, David, a, Gang mance Leith. 
John, and Co. distillers and grain-dealers 
in Crieff, and David Halley and John pee 
pom A there, the individual partners of said 


Harris! Ja aris, James, jun. and Co. mer¢hants in Dum- 


Jobn David, jeweller, Edinburgh. 
Haris, » and Co. spirit-merchants, Glas- 


1, sn John, 
in G as wri ad Ay = 
iters, under ie Fie es 


Lang, Walter, manufacturer in Paisley. 

Leith ana M‘Nee, coach-proprietors, and traders 
in Glasgow 

Maclean, Alexander Walker, stationer, Edin- 


burgh. 

M‘Lelsh, John, coach-proprietor, and trader in 

er 

M‘Leod, Joseph, senior, builder, Paisley. 

M‘ Leod, Joseph, jun. druggist and vender of 
medicines in Paisley. 

Meikle, Thomas, cattle-dealer, Port Hopetoun, 
Edinburgh. 

Monro, Colin and Co., printers and publishers in 
Stirling. 

Paterson, William, cloth-merchant in Catrine. 

Ritchie, John, iron- monger in Edinburgh. 

Robertson, John and Co., grocers and spirit- 
dealers, Bridgeton, near Glasgow. 

Ruthven, John, mechanician and iron-founder in 
Edinburgh. 

Scott, William, builder, Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 

Smellie, William, spirit-dealer, Bridgeton, near 
Glasgow. .- 

Stcele and Walker, builders, Edinburgh. 

se James and Co. carpet-merchants, Edin- 

urgh. 

Thomeon, John, merchant in Dumfries. 

Thomson, Walter, general agent, auctioneer and 
appraiser, Dundee. 

Walker, William Cuningham, of Sunn ~o 
quarrier, limeburner, and builder, resi 
Inverkeithing. 

Wardrop, Douglas, manufacturer in Glasgow. 

Watson and Allan, ironmongers in Edinburgh. 

Whitelaw, Robert, coach-proprietor, horse setter, 
and spirit-dealer in Glasgow. 

Wright, John and Co. ship chandlers, Broomie- 
law, Glasgow. 

Young, Thomas merchant, Glasgow. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. = 


* Decs 28. 1826. 81826. At Columbo, in Ceylon, the Lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel Lindsay, C.B. 78th Highlanders, 

a 

Jan. 1 tae. At Bombay, Mrs Forbes, wife 
of Captain John Forbes, of the 20th —— Na- 
tive 1 Pog of a daughter 

A oolwich Common, the Lady 
of Lieut.- Colonel boo Royal Engineers, 
of a daughter.. 

24. At his house, Eusten Square, London, the 
Lady o6 Hugh Ferguson, Esq. of Calcutta, of a 


<8. At puem Hall, the Countess of Elgin, of a 


still-born son 
ge Mrs Turner of Turner- 
hall, of a daughter. 
350. At Lochbuy House, the Lady of Murdoch 
M‘Laine, Esq. of a son. 


— At 22, Castle Street, Mrs M‘Farlan, of a son. 


— At Queen Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Alexander Norman Macleod, Esq. of Harris, of a 
daughter. 

— At Penchrise, Mrs Pott, of a daughter. 
pe 2. At Newington, Mrs M‘Candlish, of a 


ughter. 

3. At Darnhall, the Lady of Captain F.E. Loch, 
of a son. 

— At Longford, the Lady of J. Shedden, Esq. 
91st regiment, of a son. 

6. At Ta pe Court, Bucks, the Viscountess 
Kirkwall, of a son and heir. 

— At Walleyford, near Musselburgh, the wife 
of James Whitson, , of a son, and on the 
- _ two daughters ; 3 one of the latter died on 


8 At No. 6 Howe Street, Mrs Thos. C. Smith, 
“3 a daughte: 
a . Mrs Edward West, Cumberland Street, of a 


ten 
é 10. At No. 7, Elder Street, Mrs Spence, of a 

aughte 

1l. At Fettes Row, Mrs Robt. Dunlop, of a son. 

— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, of a daughter. 

12. At Logie, Mrs Fyfe, of a son. 

13. At 8, Shandwick Place, the Hon. Mrs Ram- 
say, of a daughter. 

15. At Foxhall, Mrs Cameron, of a 


16. At Crawfordsdyke, Greenock, “Mrs John 


Crawford, of a daughter. 

— At Hope Parks Coldstream, the Lad nw Capt. 
A. D. M‘Laren, Berwickshire Militia, a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Cahir, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Grey, 
Royal Scots Greys, of a daughter. 

Am At Catherine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, of 


aso 

_ At No. 5, St Vincent Street, Mrs Dickson, of 
a son. : 

— At Aberdour House, Fifeshire, Mrs Robert 
Lindsay, of a son. 

20. At Barrogill Castle, the Countess of Caith 
ness, of a son. 

— At Usan, the Lady of George Keith, Esq. 
of Usan, of a daughter. 

— At No. 2, South Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Colonel Foulis, Madras Cavalry, and 
of Cairney » Fifeshire, of a son. 

22. At No. 8, ‘North St David street, Mrs Dr 
Macaulay, of a son. 

24. At Ayr, the Hon. Mrs Hamilton, of a son. 

— At Sea-side Place, Aberdour, Mrs Philp, of 
a dangiee. 

t Saxe Cobourg Place, the Lady of Colonel 
Fyrés, royal artillery, of a daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of Baloo General Sir 
Colin Campbell, K.C.B. of a so 

— The Lady of the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
of a son. 

—At Comenasy house, Fife, Lady Moubray, 


ofa ——5 
0. 30, Abercromby Place, Mrs Hender- 
son, of a still-born child. 
26. At Wellsbourne, the Lady of William Hay, 
Esq. of Drummeizier, of a son. 
27. At Aberdeen, Mrs Lumsden of Tilwhilly, 
of a daughter, 


Births, Marriages. 


28. At Inverinate House, the Lady of Lieut 


OTA Rr tte mp 
. At Ts a fe 
ie, of 


— AiG7, Great King street, MeL. Mackintosh, 


ofa 
— At “At Trinity Green, Mrs Menzies, of a son. 


—_—— the Lady of Thomas Macken- 


zie, 
font 17, "Royal Circus, Mrs Pearson, of a son. 
31. In — Crescent, Mrs Abercromby of 
a daughter. 
_ aples, the Lady of John Sutherland 
Sinclair, Esq. (late Lieut.-Col. Royal Artillery,) 
of a son. 

June 4. At Cold-blow House, near Dublin, the 
Lady of Captain W. Childers, 42d Royal High- 
landers, of a daughter. 

— At Minto House, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
S. R. Bernard, Esq. late of Porto del Principe, 
of a son. 

5. Mrs William Cullen, of a daughter. 

6. At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs Fraser of 
Lovat, of a daughter. 

8. At London Street, Mrs Richardson, of a 


da 

arty 9, Bellevue Crescent, the Lady of Major 
Brown, of a daughter. 

— At Dalehosnie, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
M‘Donald of a daughter. 

16. At 10, Charlotte Street, Mrs Morison, of a 
son, who died the same day. 

19. At Castle Fraser, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Fraser, of a son. 

21. At oo Eayam Mrs Forrest of Co- 
miston, of a da 

— At edisbae, the Lady of Wil. L. White, 
Esq. advocate, of a 

23. At Brighton, the the Lady of Captain Hort, 8th 
Hussars, of a son. 

26. Mrs Buchanan of Auchintorlie, of a daugh- 


eT. 

27. At 4, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Dr Maewhirter, of a daughter. 

29. At 116, George Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
- ~ eee Charles Hope, Royal Navy, of a daugh- 


w daly 2 At Myres, Mrs John Kidd, of a daugh- 


oS Ae At 78, George Street, Mrs Robert Naysmyth, 
6. At t Charlotte ~ ne eareeg Lady Gordon of Earls- 
ton, of a daughter. 
a. 2, Buccleuch Plaee, Mrs Carphin, of a 
ughter. 
an - The Lady of James Hotchkis, Esq. of a 
ughter. 
Lately. At Bainfield omen near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alexander Watt, of ason.’ 
— At 5, St John Street, ft. Mrs Alexander of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES 

Dec. 12, 1826. At Calcutta, John et, 
M.D. of his Majesty’s 38th ment, to es, 
fourth daughter of the late A. Colquhoun, 

Jan. 2, 1827. At aman, — 
Winchester, 92d Hi to Rachel, 
jupee of the late Walsh, Esq. parish of St 

Or 

10-At Calcutta, Alexander Kyd Arwen Esq- 
a ——— Fifeshire, er a 

st India Company’s service, ary, ter 
3 William Keir, Esq. of Rennieston, Roxburgh- 
shire. - - 

April 16. At Naples, the Chevalier de Du- - 
pont, inspector- of the customs and re- 
venue departments of his Sicilian Majesty, to Mise 
Douglas, second daughter of the late Sir A. S. 
Douglas, knight, captain in the royal navy. 

24. At Barnes, John Forbes, Esq. son of Gene- 
ral Gordon Forbes, of Ham, Surrey, to Elizabeth 
Mary, second daughter of the Rev. John Jeffrey, 
rector of Barnes, 

— At Mill Brae, Mr George Drummond, mer~ 
chant, Glasgow, to Jessie, cldest daughter of Alex. 
Crawford, Esq. Mill Brae, 





264 
30. Mr William Dobbie, sebebosaines , = 
to tant Fa 
mS 1. At Chelten B. Maxwell, Esq. 
Anne, on! ter of the late 
Anne, only surviving dough ad 


Sohn unter, Esq. of the county of 


Bp Green de 8 -D. Dee, Profes- 
monas. to ne, youngest daughter 
Goldie, Athelstaneford. 


| Crescent, George Dempster, Esq. 
Skibo, to Joanna Hamilton, youngest daugh- 
ter of the jate Right Hon. Robert Dundas of Ar- 
niston, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 


quer, 
15. At Banff, John Cumine, Esq. 
Auchry, to Jane, second daughter of arebibald 
Young, solicitor, aa 
18 At 4 John C. Ralston, 
Esq. of the East India Compeny" 3 service, to Ca- 
therine, eldest da of the late James Home 
of Esq. clerk to the si; 
23. At Lude, Captain J. K. Ross, 42d regiment, 
ao of the late James M‘Inroy, 


Mo wil William vous, . Esq. of Craigie- 
lands, to Isabella, daughter of Henry Johnston, 
~ 7 of the Reval College of Surgeons, 

— irgh. 

At Backhill of Counteswells, the Rev. 
= Stirling, Peterculter, to Helen, 
daughter of the late Mr Andrew Fowler, mer- 
chant, Broadiach, Skene. 

June l. At Edinburgh, Alex. sore, | Esq. 24th 
W ee to mea. phy = -- the late 

rvine, sician to the forces. 
Nr William Ba 


— At Edinburgh, e, 
Cla 


teacher, to pham, second ter 

of James Burn, - Mint. . 

-—e At y a » York, Charles Hale 

Monro, Esq. of Ingsdon House, Devonshire, to 

an oe dsughter ry the late Patrick M‘Dou- 
2 At 45, Street, Mr Jones, of the Thea- 


tre Royal, to Caroline, eldest daughter of the late 


Rae, Esq. of 
4. At ee Peter Watt, Esq. accountant 
im Edinburgh, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
James Heriot, Esq. 

" = At Hawthornbank, a Dunlop, Esq. 
distiller, » to Anne Hardina, second 
daughter of Robert Vetch, Esq. of Caponflat. 

At Knocknalling, the Rev. Gavin Cullen, 
AM. minister of Dabacietton 8 to a you 
of David Kennedy, Esq. of Kn 


, 3 At near Montrose, George we 

Esq. M.D. Mon , to Elizabeth, daughter 

the late Patrick Orr, Esq. of B ten. 

5. At 23, Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Frede- 

rick Lewis Roy, Esq. W.S.to M et Louisa, 

second daughter of the late Charles Maitland, 
of Rankeilour. 


— Mr James Forsyth, of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, —_— to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr homas Handyside, Fisherrow. 

epeoareeos se Lieut. Jona 

to of the n 
sure, Novel Lanarkshire Militia. 

7 At Dunfermline, Mr David — manu- 

facturer, to Mary, ee the late Mr 

manufacturer thi 


— At 2, Meadow Place, the Rev. John Mac- 
Ini Wishatoun, to Miss ——— he ge 

1%. At Barnton House, Archi f Nortel, 
eldest son of Sir Archibald Dunbar of inn Gees 
— to -\~ Alicia, daughter of the 

Ramsay of Barnton, Esq. 

— At Broomlands, James Spittal, aga Esq. 
Edinburgh, to Jane, daughter of James Innes, 
Esq. Broomlands. 

— At Dunse, MrJames Murray of Ninewar, 
to Jane, daughter of Mr James Brown, 


— At ‘Trinity prs Dunse, Mr Francis How- 


ockna!l- 


None ry Sophia, eldest daughter of the 
tate’ David Bro . Of Penang. 
15. At Edinburg 7g » James Wilson, Esq. of Otter- 
| ay na noe Hi Janet, 717 daughter of Nicol Milne, 
Eeq- 








Marriages, Deaths. 


brother. to the Syren to the 
Hons Lady Anne 
Earl of Sheffield. 
15. At Auchtermairnie, the Rev. Robt. Brown, 
aay Largo, to a Rent daughter of the 
— At Edlaburgh, Mz sic, wate: 
maker and jeweller, to Christian Margaret, enly 
——~ of J. Smellie, Esq. Quebec. 
16. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq. M.P. to Lady 
Emma Lascelles, third daughter of the Best of 
Harewood. 
— At Stratton Street, Piccadilly, London, ‘by 
— license, his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, 
te Harriet, widow of the late Thomas Coutts, ha 
— At Cheltenham, Capt. Colin Campbell, R.N. 
of Ardpatrick, Argylishire, to Harriet, youngest 
——s of James Royds, Esq. of Mount Falinge, 


18 At Cupar, George Gray, Esq. writer, pe 
to Sophia Margaret, only daughter of.Andrew Ja 
meson, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute of Fife, 

x At Mr John Henderson, merchant, 
lotte of the late Captain John 
com. of his Majety s 53d Regiment of Foot. 

2u. At Milrig, James Dennistoun, Esq. son of 
James Dennistoun, Esq. of Golf Hill, to Miss 
Gordon, daughter of W. Gordon, Esq. of Milrig. 

22 At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Howden, mer- 
chant, North Bridge street, to Joan, daughter of 
the late Mr Ebenezer Anderson, merchant, ‘Leith. 

.— At Edinburgh, Mr George Robertson, mer- 
chant, to Christiana, eldest daughter of Mr George 
Simpson, coachmaker, Abbey Hill. 

25. At Carnegy Park, Renfrewshire, John 
Spence, Esq. 38, Great ae he Street, moa 
to Charlotte Dick Carnegy, daughter of the late 
James » Esq. of Prince of Wales Island. 
— At Inveresk, Thomas Mason, Esq. of Copt- 
Hewick, coan' of York, to ——. daughter 
of the late Willi Paterson, Esq » 
county of Ayr. 

— At holion, Gibbs Craufurd Antrobus, Esq. 
of Eaton Hall, Cheshire, M. P. to Jane, seeond 
daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart, 

— At 1, Lauriston Lane, Mr Robert B. Mit- 
chell, .merehant, Edimburgh, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter Seadoo Brown. 

— At John Williamson, Esq. West 
Houses, to Frances, second daughter of Robert 
Gordon, Esq. of Bankfoot. 

26. At Dundee, John Symers, Esq. banker, to 
Mary, second daughter of David Jobson, Esq. of 
Haughhead. 

Lately. At London, Thomas Welsh; — = 
Duchess Street, Portland Place, to Miss Wilson, 
formerly of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

DEATHS. 

July 1826. At Belnabarry, Bengal, Alexander 
Palconer, Esq. second son of the late Rev. Alex- 
7 Falconer, minister of Edderachills, Suther- 


ire. 

Sept, 27. At Penang, Captain John James Ga- 
mage, of the Madras Horse Artillery. 

Oct. 30. At Caleutta, Mr Robert Ure, free mer- 
chant, eldest son of James Ure, Esq. comptroller 
of his Majesty’s Customs, Leith. 

Nov. 23. At Madras, George Alex. Brodie, of 
the 5d Madras cavalry. 

Dec. 7. At Madras, Captain Donald M‘Queen 
of Corrybrough, of the 2d Madras light cavalry. 

26. Lost, while bathing in the river Sandoway, 
near Aracan, Ensign Richard D. Lockhart, of the 
63d Regiment, fifth son of the Rev. Dr 
Lockhart, minister of Blackfriars Church, Glas- 
ett At Poonah, Bombay, William Campbell, 

. of Lochdochart, paymaster, his Majesty's 
20th Foot. 


Jan. 1.1827. At Oporto, Mr my Marshall, 
surgeon of his Majesty’s brig Plum 

lu. Atthe Isle of France, Mrs —_* wife of 
H. irvine Esq. paymaster of his Majesty’s 99th 


—s At Calcutta, Lieutenant Walter Mackay, 
52d regiment Native plore? second 
son of Mr Mackay, 13 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

21.A Cuttack, William Forrester, Eeq. Judge 


14. At London, the Hon, Capt. Arthur nae, 














1827. 

and Magistrate im the 

India Company, son SS TE 
New ph. Bank of Scotland. 


1. At Kingston, hn Auch- 
terlonie, second son of the late oy Ay ye 


service of the Hon. East 


7.'On board the on his passage to 
Tada Compan Gopuias John Forbes ‘Paton, Hon. East 
y's Engineer service, Rengal Esta- 
vivareh “Th At Perth, “roy Lieut. 
John Alston, second son of ton of Wes- 
tertown, Esq. Dumbartonshire. 
21, At eae so gy Jamaica, Thomas W. Sill, 
. of Greenpond. 
prill. On board the Upton Castle, a C9 
ing St Helena, Major-General Samuel! Wilson, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, on the 
Bombay Establishment. 
4. At Belimont, Jamaica, James Macdowall, 
Esq. second son of the late Day Hort Macdowall, 
. of Castlesemple. 
. At Falkirk, at an advanced age, Mrs Marga- 
ret Smith, widow of James Walker, . banker. 
10. At Stranraer, Mrs Ross, wife of James H. 


Ross, Esq. W.S. 
~ ra Pattullo, Esq. pay- 


18. At Anti 
master of the 

— At Cunoquhie, Mrs Paterson, wife of George 
y . of Cunoquhie, 


Paterson noq' 
20, At H idington, Mr John Hislop, copper- 


th. 
22. At Wooll, Richard John Uniacke Scott, 
t son of the late William Scott, Esq. of 


a ‘At Lockerbie, Mr Andrew Duff, student of 


bah he Nairn, Mrs Helen Grant, relict of Cap- 
tain James Carmichael, Inverness-shire Militia. 

25. At his nee. Buccleuch street, Captain 
Adam Darling, late of the Aberdeenshire Fenci- 
bles. 

— At Stamfordham, Northumberland, Alicia 
Swanston, wife of the Rev. James Bryce, minister 


there. 
27. At Smiddyhaugh, Perthshire, Mrs John 
chanan. 


28. At Northfield, near Annan, Thomas Dick- 
om = . late of London. 
eggernie Castle, Steuart Menzies, Esq. 


29, At at, John Milne, late iron- 
monger in Edinburgh. 
30. At No. 5, James’s Place, Leith, Miss Isabella 


F 
eat 41, Drummond Place, Miss Jane Napier 
Campbell, ‘daughter of the late Robert Campbell, 
. of Downie. 
‘ay 1. At his house, No. 21, Young street, 
liam Ballantine, Esq. of Shirra, writer to the 


At Glasgow, Captain A. €C. Macdowgall, late 
of the.16th Lancers. 
— At Cupar, Miss Henrietta Wroughton Stark, 
wy daughter of the late Henry Stark, Esq. of 
easses. 


-. At Hastings, Robert, seventh Earl Ferrers. 
His Lordship was 18th in ‘the lineal descent from 
Prince Thomas of Woodstock, youngest son of 
Edward ITH. ' 

3. At Naples, after a few hours’ illness, Anne, 
Bodiam of Abercorn, and sister of the Earl 

Arran. 

— At Flora Bank, Haddington, Adam Scouler, 
aged 69, and on the 7th, Agnes, his sister, aged 67. 

— At 59, Dublin street, Miss. Margaret Spence, 
second daughter of the late John Spence, Esq. 
Tiviot Row. 

4. Suddenly at sea, on his passage from Ja- 
maica, Ebenezer Taylor, Esq., a cee gn 
who, during a long residence in that 

and esteem of all who had the 


Katherine, eldest 
Sibbald, Esq. 
|» near Newhaven, Mr Thomas 
ill 
— At Burrow Loch, Andrew pe Jamnete eldest son 
of James Anderson, Esq. 


— At Pennycuick, Mr James Smith, Jate mer- 
chant, in the 84th year of his age, 
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tes Ses Oa Mrs 
therine Banks, relict of Mr Henry Tod, Canse- 4 


& ot He. 7, Alue Fines Jo ae 
son of James Grant Duff, of Eden, Aber- 


Legh Turvey Reetory, Bedfordshire, the Rev. 


9. A —— hom widow of Edward 

Selby, Pre eet ae ie, North orthumberland, 
At sculgieavan; See taeea Bek 

'» second deugitet of the 

Rev. John Maxton. er death was was oceasioned by 

her clothes taking fire. 


a ae dengue of Mr Napier, 23 Albany 
12. At Malta, Lieut. Charles Heard Beugue, 


Royal 
oA Ht See, Ninian Richmond Cheyne, 


13. At Burrowmuirhead, aged 88, Mr John 
Robertson, form farmer at Plewlands. 
— At Rothesay, Lieut. Charles Stewart, R 


Navy, surveyor of taxes for the southern di 
of Argylishire. 

— At Wemyss Hall, Colonel James Balfour 
Wemyss of Winthank. 

— At Meethyll, Alyth, Mrs Elizabeth Ramsay, 
wife of the Rev. James Hay. 

— At Chatham, Major General D’Arcy, late of 


‘the Corps of al Engineers, 
14, At Kirke, Mrs Sarah Campbell, eldest 
‘te Mr James Campbell of the 


daughter of the 
Excise. 

— At the manse of Dunnotar, the Rev. John 
Glennie, minister of that 

— At Edin Mrs Barbara Macfarlane, 
wife of John ardrop, Esq. of Strathavon, 
banker in Edinbur, 

— At Richmond o™ Mrs Somerville, da 
ter of the Rev. William Anderson, late r 
of Manor. 

16, At megs = Mrs Ledge =" relict a7 
drew Wallace, late teacher of Mathematies in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Stevensonsbeath, mean. Alexander 
oy Esq. Esq. younger of Ste vensonsbeath. 

At Balru anny House, James Webster, 


he Rev. John King, pastor of the second 
United a" Congregation, Montrose. 
— At his house in. Fort-Charlotte, the Rev. 
John Menzies, minister of Lerwick. 
18, At Mrs te gl Boog, widow of 
the Rev. Robert Boog, first minister of the Ab- 


a Paisley. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Cunningham, 
wife of John Alexander , 


son, Esq. Fordyce. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Mary Brown, relict of Tho- 
mas Duncanson, Esq, F; k. ‘a 

— At the residence of Sir George Warrender, 
Gaymeur Fie nine wd London, the Right Hon.. Lady 


20. At Richview, near Dublin, Sir James Stew- 
art of Fort Stewart, county. of. Deel Bart. 

— At Drumpellier, David Bachanan, 
=o ane Cottage, Portobello, Mrs Ca- 

— At Rose es Ts 
tharine Lockhart, wife of Mr James. Stephens 
More, Bank. 


Robert Spears, 
22. Sil Netherley,  Feenaate Sa daughter. of 
George Silver, Balnagu 
: Halt Me Mr Charles Grierson, ser. 
only, surviving brother of Sir Robert Grierson of 


in Edinburgh, Dame Jane Muir Mackenzie, 
wife of Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie of Delvine 
Cassencarrie, Bart. 
— At Coates Crescent, Mr David Falconer, se- 
cond son of David Falconer, . of Carlowrie. 
24. At Seafield Baths, near — Anne 


14 
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the late G: 
Zullo Saneh, yompanet daughter of late George 
25. oi a eeorndesremerenes 


farmer, 
— At 11, Abercromby Place, Mrs Katherine 
», daughter of the late Boyd Porterfield, 


a 15, Elder-street, Andrew Page, Esq, sur- 


o. At Edinburgh, Pringle Home Douglas, 
son of Mr Alexander Douglas, W. S. 
‘— At 5, Buccleuch street, Robert, Coventry, 
teller in the bank of Scotland. 
. At Park Place, Edinburgh, the infant son 
of John Campbell, Esq. M. P. 

— At London, Mr James, the able author of 
the “* Naval History,” after a painful and dis- 
tressing illness of several weeks. 

— At. Melrose, Miss Margaret Knox, Lcith, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr George Knox, mer- 

‘cf n-Hull. 

— At Crieff, Mrs Mary Scott, wife of Peter 
Scott, Esq. agent of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland. Her death was occasioned by her dress 
accidentally taking fire. 

30. At 3, Royal Cireus, Richard, youngest son 
of Walter Dickson, Esq. W. S. 

— At 39, George Square, Mrs Katharine Willi- 
~ relict of William Mitchell, Esq. of Buccleuch 


50. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Handaside, relict 
of Mr D. Buchanan, late printer in Montrose. 
31. Mrs Magdalen Wilson, widow of Hugh 
Smyth Mercer, Esq. W.S. 
— At Pau, South of France, James, youngest 
son of Robert Robertson, Esq. of Prenderguest. 
— At Mitford, near Morpeth, Mr Henry Wal- 
ker, aged 22 years, a native of Jamaica. As a 
of the goodness of his heart, he has by will 
L.2 and their freedom to each slave on his 
estate there. 
— At Tintockland, near Lanark, Mr James 
Henderson, in the 97th year of his age. 
June 1. At Edinburgh, Isabella Girvan, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Girvan, minister of Langton, in 


re, 
— At Wickham, Hants, Thomas Revell Shi- 


vers, yy Fenty of the Blue. 
ae iburgh, Hugh, fourth son of the Rev. 
uir. 


— At Leith, Alexander Shiels, late of the Leith 
and Berwick Wharf, London. 

— At No. 12, Buccleuch Place, Janet, young- 
= 1 aad the late Mr James Nicol, Hevots 


3. At Edinburgh, aged 85, Christian Catto, 
spouse of Mr Robert Stevenson, painter. 
— At Moss House, near Glasgow, Charlotte, 
ingest child of Mr R. Paul, secretary to the 


of Scotland. 
4. In Charles Street, Berkeley Squase, London, 
the Countess Dowager of Stamford and Warring- 


ton, in her 91st year. ; 
— At Edinburgh, aged 95, Mrs Teckla Hamil- 
ton, relict of Mr John Hail, of Banacres, Ayr- 


— At his house, Blinkbonny, Mr Alexander 


Cleghorn, aged 77 years. 
& At No. 30, Northumberland Street, Gilberta 
Lyon, youngest daughter of Mr William John- 


6. At Langside House, Alexander Murray Bar- 
tram, - |. writer in oo 

a aven, Mr jomas Leslie, son of 
the deceased Mr William Leslie, W.S. - 

6. At 117, George Street, Mr Patrick Ballan- 
tone, second son of the late Patrick Ballantone, 
oe 

— infermline, Mr William Black, son of 
John Black, Esq. of tive Island of Antigua. 

7. At Pitliver House, Fifeshire, Robert, the 
infant son of John James Boswell, Esq. advocate. 

— Ather residence in Mansfield Street, Lon- 


Deaths. 








[ Aug. 1827. 


<n, the ‘Manchionese of _ietatnals, whton | 

'» mother to t uis 
Wa present Marq’ 

7. In C Place, London, Lady Selina 
Bathurst, sister to Earl Bathurst. 

8. At London, Miss Cornelia Colquhoun, daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. Archibald Colquhoun, 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

9. At 429, Lawnmarket, Mr William Ritchie, 
merchant. 

— Athis house, Dumfries, William Laidlaw, 
Esq. late of Allanton. 

10. Her Grace the Duchess of Somerset, sister 
to the present Duke of Hamilton. 

— At Edinburgh, Anthony, youngest son of 
William Stewart Esq. of Ardvorlich. 

— At Hamilton Place, Stockbridge, Mre Ha- 
milton, widow of Dr Alexander Hamilton, physi- 
cian, Edinburgh. 

11. At Violet Grove, Mrs Margaret Rae Craw- 
ford, of Milton. 

12. At Lundin House, Miss Jane Cunningham, 
youngest daughtcr of the late Alex. Cupningham, 

q- of Calpingston. 

— At 7, Maitland Street, Miss Dalgleish. 

13. At Muirtown, William John Duff, third son 
of H, R. Duff of Muirton, Esq. 

— At Velletri, in consequence of an accident, 
and after lingering many weeks, the Right Hon. 
George Knox, son of the late Lord Northiand. 

— At Dundee, John Macdonald, Esq. formerly 
of Calcutta. 

— At Minto street, Newington, Alexander 
Gall, rriay wa 
= * 4 At Tay Bank, Charles Guthrie, Esq. of Tay 

ank. 
— At Mayfield, Johanna Gordon, youngest 
a) ay v4 of the late James Robertson, Esq. W. S. 

15. At Peebles, James, second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Adam of Peebles. 

16. At his residence in Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, his Grace the Duke of Gordon, 
Though in the 84th year of his age, his Grace was 
in the ———_ of excellent health, and had been 
as far as Clapham Common, a few hours before 
his death. His Grace was for more thau half a 
century in possession of the Gordon estates, and 
his tenants were often heard to remark, in their 
unsophisticated style of praise, that ‘‘ the Duke’s 
word was as feat as his bond.” He succeeded 
his father in 1752, and has left George, Marquis 
of Huntly, now Duke of Gordon, and five daugh- 
ters, the Duchess Dowager of Richmond, Lady 
M, Palmer, the Duchess of Manchester, the Mar- 
chioness Dowager Cornwallis, and the Duchess of 
Bedford. His Grace was a Knight of the Thistle, 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, and Chan- 
cellor of the King’s College, Aberdeen, and was 
the only nobleman in Great Britain and Ireland, 
who had enjoyed a title in the reign of George II. 

— At Corstorphine Manse, Marion Young, wi- 
dow of Mr William Scott, Newbigging Park, and 
mother of Dr Scott. 

17. At Drums House, Angus Darroch, Esq. of 
Gourock. 

— At Duke street, Leith, Mary Rose, daughter 
of Mr James Black, merchant, Leith. 

18. At Tabley House, Cheshire, the Right Hon, 
Lord de Tabley. 

— Suddenly, at Titchfield, Hants, Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Archibakid Collingwood Dickson, Bart. 

Lately, After a long illness, contracted on ser- 
vice in the East Indies, Henry, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wilson, M.P. 

— At Winchester, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Murray. 

— H. Hutton, Esq. Lieut.-General of the For- 
ces, 66, son of the late Dr C. Hutton, the ce- 
lebrated mathematician. 

— In Lancaster Castle, William Green, aged 
80, who had been confined for a debt of L.1100 
about eleven years, and is said to have bequeathed 
property to the amount of L.10,000, 
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